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-oiling  hoop,  playing  ball. 
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DRAWING  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

I.     PRIMARY  SECTION 

SIMPLIFIED  courses  are  necessary  for  successful 
drawing  in  rural  schools^  The  essentials  must  be 
decided  upon  and  taught  with  the  same  sensible 
skill  that  is  exercised  in  teaching  other  subjects. 
With  such  instruction,  the  conditions  in  rural  schools 
arc  about  as  favorable  to  good  results  as  those  of 
city  schools. 

Time  is  limited.  There  are  many  classes  to 
hear*  more  classes  often  than  there  need  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  children  are  usually  appreciativCi 
and  one  has  all  out  of  doors  to  draw  upon  for 
material.  Close  grading  is  often  impossible.  Ex- 
periment seems  to  prove  that  the  average  mixed 
school  can  best  be  divided  into  two  classes  for 
drawing  I  the  first  to  comprise  children  from  the 
first  to  the  third  school  year  inclusive;  the  second, 
those  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  year  inclusive. 
In  such  classes  all  can  not  produce  the  same  quality 
of  work,  but  each  can  do  his  best.  Criticism  and 
instruction  may  vary  to  suit  individuals. 

Available  materials,  other  than  those  furnished 
by  nature,  may  seem  to  be  few,  yet,  as  Edward  Row- 
land Silt  says, 
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**  Life  is  a  game  the  soul  can  play 
W^ith  fewer  pieces  than  men  say." 

In  a  rural  school  a  determined  teacher  can 
accomplish  much  with  no  other  materials  than  black- 
board and  chalk,  paper,  pencil  and  ruler.  The  most 
desirable  additions  to  these  are  brushes  and  ink, 
colored  pencils,  water  color,  and  scissors. 

On  the  part  of  the  teacher  the  great  necessity 
is  a  definite  aim,  knowledge,  not  merely  of  certain 
things  to  do,  but  of  what  ought  to  be  expected  of 
the  children  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  term  and 
the  year.  Such  knowledge  regarding  number  work 
or  language  is  common.  In  the  field  of  drawing  it 
is  rare.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  define  an 
appropriate  aim  for  drawing  in  the  primary  section 
(comprising  children  in  the  first  three  years  of 
school),  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  attaining 
that  aim. 

The  chief  purpose  of  drawing  for  little  children 
is  realized  if  the  work  develops  facility  in  expres- 
sing ideas,  a  ready  response  of  the  hand  to  the 
thought.  The  children  gain  this  not  by  being  talked 
to  about  drawing,  nor  by  receiving  instruction  in 
methods,  but  by  much  drawing.  A  little  encourage- 
ment secures  this.  A  greater  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion supposed  to  be  necessary  here  is  valueless. 
It  can  be  given  at  a  later  time  with  great  advantage 
to  all  concerned, 
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Rules  of  perspective  have  no  place  in  primary 
grades,  and  the  hour  for  accuracy  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, but  it  is  the  time  to  establish  facility  in  the 
graphic  expression  of  ideas.  Time  is  often  spent 
discussing  principles  and  attempting  advanced  work 
for  iftrhich  small  children  are  not  htted  ;  consequently 
they  reach  the  grammar  grades  knov^ing  a  great  deal 
about  drawing,  and  informed  of  a  lot  of  onassim- 
ilated  principles,  but  without  the  habit  of  drawing 
which  leads  them  naturally  to  take  a  pencil  and 
illustrate    ideas    when    need    for   illustration   arises. 

This  habit  of  using  drawing  as  a  language  should 
be  fixed  in  primary  grades.  Nothing  can  be  given 
in  the  grammar  grades  which  wholly  compensates 
for  the  lack  of  it.  With  that  habit  established  per- 
spective principles  will  take  their  place  as  efficient 
aids,  and  ability  to  draw  will  develop  into  ability  to 
draw  correctly*  Without  it  -the  chances  are  that 
children  will  never  draw  easily  and  well. 

The  primary  grades  have  accomplished  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  work  in  this  line  if 
the  children,  from  long  custom  draw  readily  and 
naturally.  It  requires  no  especial  artistic  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  just  a  little  persistence  and 
a  faith  that  such  ability  will  be  of  notable  value  to 
each  child  whatever  is  to  be  his  future    occupation. 

It  is  possible  to  attain  this  with  all  the  childreOp 
There  is  a  most  unfortunate  superstition  that  power 
to  draw  is  dependent  upon  especial  talent.     Author- 
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ship  of  great  literature  requires  genius,  but  simple 
power  to  write  and  to  read  does  not,  or  only  so 
much  as  nature  sees  fit  to  bestow  upon  the  great 
majority  of  us.  To  paint  great  pictures  requires 
genius,  but  ability  to  draw  well,  and  to  enjoy  beauty 
does  not,  except  in  the  sense  that  we  all  have  a 
touch  of  genius,  in  that  we  are  human  beings. 

In  the  primary  grades  talent  plays  no  more  im- 
portant part  in  drawing  than  in  number  work  or 
language.  Good  results  are  solely  dependent  upon 
good  teaching.  Lack  of  a  realization  of  this  is  the 
most  unfortunate  defect  in  present  instruction  in 
primary  drawing.  Small  children  are  willing.  There 
is  no  self-conscious  fear  to  undertake  the  illustration 
of  any  subject.  They  are  confident.  Passy  describes 
a  small  child's  drawing  as  follows : 

<<  He  does  not  hesitate,  but  seizes  his  pencil  and 
draws  rapidly  in  an  automatic  manner.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  him  look  at  his  model  with  any 
attention.  If  any  one  commands  him  to  look  at  it, 
he  hurriedly  casts  upon  it  a  distracted  or  disdainful 
glance  and  continues,  without  concerning  himself 
with  that  which  he  sees.  The  moment  he  has 
finished,    he    shows   it  to    you   with    a    triumphant 


*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Burke,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San 
Francisco,  in  an  article  entitled,  '*  The  Genetic  vs.  the  Logical  Order  in  Drawing," 
in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  igoa,  page  309. 
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Small  children  are  not  interested  primarily  in 
representing  the  appearance  of  things.  All  their 
drawing  is  practically  memory  drawing  and  naturally 
portrays  those  characteristics  which  have  impressed 
themselves  in  the  most  incisive  manner  upon  their 
minds.     Children  use  lines  as   they  use  words,  and 


note  down  ideas  often  with  little  regard  for  the  facts 
of  appearance.  Every  line,  however,  is  full  of  inten- 
tion. Such  drawings  as  figure  i  and  2  are  common. 
Of  figure  i  the  child  says  it  is  his  new  gaiter  with 
a  long  row  of  buttons ;  of  figure  2,  that  he  is  shoot- 
ing a  deer  and  that  the  stars  are  what  the  deer  saw 
when  the  shot  struck  him. 
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This  tendency  to  represent  ideas,  without  regard 
to  facts  of  appearance  should  not  be  considered  an 
unqualified  fault  to  be  eradicated,  but  rather  as  an 
important  point  of  contact,  and  a  suggestion  of  the 
^vay  to  proceed*  The  conJRdent  willingness  of  small 
children  to  undertake  the  drawing  of  any  and  all 
things  is  just  the  needed  condition  for  attaining 
facility  in  using  the  pencil  for  graphic  expression. 
What  matter  if  their  drawings  are  crude  and  often 
amusing,  so  are  their  attempts  to  use  the  English 
language. 

It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  progress  in  drawing  to 
take  a  few  of  the  symbols  which  a  child  uses  spon- 
taneously and  step  by  step  to  improve  upon  the  first 
crude  expressions  of  them.  For  example,  the  first 
drawings  of  birds  by  small  children  are  faulty  and 
often  amusing.  The  proportions  and  attitudes  are 
strange.  Some  of  the  birds  have  four  legs,  figure 
3*  Too  often  such  drawings  are  left  at  that  stage 
and  something  else  is  attempted  ;  then  still  another 
thing,  until  the  work  of  weeks  shows  only  a  lot  of 
various  unrelated  subjects.  A  child  does  not  learn 
new  words  in  this  way.  From  careful  presentation 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  repeated  using  and  hearing 
the  word  in  intelligible  sentences,  it  comes  to  take 
its  place  as  a  part  of  his  permanent  vocabulary. 
It  would  not  if  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  after  its  first  presentation.  Teaching  in 
drawing  should  have  a   similar   sequence.     Suppose 
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a  child  has  made  his  crude  drawing  of  a  bird  and 
given  it  four  legs.  Let  htm  see  a  bird  and  pictures 
of  birds  and  count  the  legSp  While  memory  is  still 
fresh  let  him  try  again.  The  chances  are  in  favor 
of  the  right  number  of  legs  this  time.  Later  let  him 
draw  the  bird  in  another  medium,  as  colored  penciL 
Let  him  cut  birds  free  hand  from  paper,  and  arrange 
these  cuttings  to  illustrate  a  bird  story,  figures  4  and 
5.  Encourage  him  to  tind  bird  pictures  in  books. 
If  possible  let  him  see  some  one  draw  birds  and  tell 
picture  stories  in  terms  of  birds.  Talk  of  the  wings, 
of  the  bill,  of  the  feet,  etc. 

At  a  certain  stage  it  is  helpful  to  give  children 
a  good  hektograph  outline  of  the  object  under  con- 
sideration and  allow  them  to  fill  it  in  with  color  or 
carry  a  wash  of  color  around  it,  figure  6*  Such  out- 
lines may  be  easily  made  for  children  by  tracing 
over  pictures  upon  some  thin  paper  that  will  take 
hektograph  ink..  An  occasional  exercise  of  this  sort 
helps  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  child's  seeing. 
It  is  like  carefully  pronouncing  for  him  the  word  he 
is  attempting  to  use* 

After  an  object  has  been  studied  for  a  few  days 
it  is  interesting  to  have  the  children  take  their  cut- 
tings and  drawings,  and,  selecting  the  best,  construct 
a  story-telling  picture  by  placing  them  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper*  The  seasons  and  available  objects 
readily  suggest  topics  such  as  birds,  hens  and  chick- 
enS|   one    or  two    familiar   animals^   toys,    a   house, 
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selected  are  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  are  timely. 
Autumn,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Spring,  etc,  arc 
abundantly  suggestive. 


SARGENT 
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Figure  7  is  a  picture  entitled,  ''  Twenty  Froggics 
went  to  School*"  It  was  made  by  a  primary  class 
at  the  close  of  their  study  of  the  frog.  The  best 
cuttings  were  arranged  and  the  back  ground  sketched 
in  by  the  children.  Figure  S  is  a  May  calendar  made 
by  primary  children  during  their  study  of  hens  and 


chickens.  Figure  9  shows  effects  of  March  winds- 
Training,  such  as  has  been  described,  enables  those 
who  can  not  draw  at  all  at  first,  to  express  their 
ideas,  after  a  little,  passably  well,  and  the  average 
work  of  the  class  becomes  remarkably  even  in  qual- 
ity. In  a  number  of  cases  the  children  who  drew 
an  object    best   after   several    lessons    spent    upon  it 
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^vere  not  those  who  were  most   successful   at  first, 
though  these  also  showed  improvement. 

Little  should  be  expected  of  children  during  the 
first  year  in  school.  Unless  the  teaching  is  un- 
usually good  it  is  doubtful  if  their   drawing   should 
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be  much  more  than  busy  work  and  what  drawing  is 
possible  in  correlation  with  other  school  work. 
Most  courses  attempt  too  much.  Even  if  most  of 
what  is  planned  can  be  accomplished  the  permanent 
value  of  a  large  part  of  it  is  doubtful.  A  teacher  in 
a  rural  school,  who,  for  the  children's  sake,  cannot 
be  content  to  neglect  entirely  that  field  of  work  which 
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means  so  much  in  quickened  observation  and  in- 
creased enjoyment,  but  who  has  no  special  artistic 
talent,  can  still  do  much  with  the  primary  section 
in  drawing. 

Let  her  rid  her  conscience  of  all  burdens  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  instruction  in  perspective,  in 
technical  terms  of  form  and  theory  of  color.  Let 
her  know  that  the  best  manner  of  drawing  is  brought 
about  not  by  ways  of  holding  the  pencil  but  by  keen 
interest  in  the  thing  drawn ;  that  the  most  effective 
criticism  is  that  which  the  child  himself  makes 
mentally  when  he  selects  from  the  row  of  drawings 
placed  along  the  blackboard  at  the  close  of  the 
lesson,  some  other  than  his  own,  as  best.  Let  her 
encourage  the  children  to  illustrate  incidents  of 
the  day,  language  lessons,  things  they  have  seen 
and  like.  Let  her  take  a  few  typical  things  and 
teach  the  drawing  of  them  as  she  would  teach  new 
words  in  language.  At  Christmas  let  her  encourage 
the  children  to  make  Christmas  cards  and  remem- 
brances, at  New  Year's  time  calendars,  in  the  spring 
grasses,  flowers  and  growing  seeds.  In  short,  let  her 
have  much  drawing  of  ideas  and  some  orderly  study 
of  a  few  things.  Then  when  her  pupils  reach  the 
grammar  grades  they  will  regard  drawing  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If  this  has  been  done  the  primary  draw- 
ing has  been  well  taught. 

WALTER  SARGENT 

state  Supervisor  of  Drawing 

Massachusetts  ^4 


HOW  AN  ART  ASSOQATION  WAS 
STARTED 

HERE  is  the  way  it  all  happened.  W^e  were  having 
a  class  in  picture  study  and  it  had  been  a  bad 
half-hour.  Nobody  seemed  to  care  whether  the 
Last  Supper  was  crumbling  away  to  ruins  in  the  old 
cathedral  at  Milan  or  not. 

The  time  wore  dully  on  and  just  at  the  close 
of  the  period  there  came  from  an  inattentive  lad  — 
perhaps  by  way  of  an  apology  for  not  listening 
—  this  telling  remark,  <<  I  never  saw  a  real  oil  paint- 
ing anyway."  A  like  complaint  was  becoming  gen- 
eral, when  the  bell  rang  and  the  class  went  gladly 
away  to  their  other  lessons. 

He  was  a  tall  boy,  who  uttered  this  note  of  com- 
plaint, and  of  country  rearing.  His  parents  had 
missed  all  of  those  things  that  we  are  wont  to  say 
make  life  worth  living.  They  were  sending  their 
boy  to  high  school  that  he  might  not  miss  them. 

Afterwards  I  didn't  like  to  think  of  this  dread- 
fully tiresome  recitation.  It  gave  me  a  queer  feeling. 
There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  do  picture  study 
unless  we  had  something  to  build  on.  W^e  really 
owed  the  children  a  better  art  culture. 

Our  art  rooms  were  well  fitted  up  and  quite 
spacious,  but  boasted  not  of  a  single  picture.  The 
walls  were  decorated  after  a  fashion  of  their  kind, 
with  the  excellent  work  of  pupils  long  since  graduated. 
These  groups  ought  to   have   come   down,  but   you 
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know  how  it  is  with  drawing  teachers ;  there  is 
always  so  much  to  do. 

In  our  own  town  we  had  plenty  of  beautiful 
paintings  by  a  clever  artist  of  the  place,  but  they 
were  mostly  in  his  studio*  Then,  too,  there  were 
many  fine  old  paintings,  copies  of  famous  Louvre 
pictures,  hidden  away  in  richly  furnished  parlors  far 
from  the  ken  of  any  little  Hoosier,  I  sat  thinking  a 
long  while  of  these  pictures  and  it  was  then  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  to  borrow  them. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  opportunity  for  our  well- 
to-do  citizens  to  show  some  of  that  altruistic  spirit 
that  should  prompt  them  to  lend  their  treasures 
for  the  child ren*s  good. 

It  was  coming  towards  the  summer  holidays  and 
we  were  going  to  have  a  drawing  exhibition.  To 
add  a  room  full  of  lovely  paintings  would  be  such  a 
nice  surprise  for  everybody.  There  had  been  so  many 
plain  drawing  exhibits  and  you  know  how  it  is, 
again,  they  are  always  somewhat  similar*  Our  artists 
would  be  willing  of  course,  to  loan  their  work,  but 
it  certainly  was  an  odd  thing  to  think  of  doing,  to 
ask  people  to  send  their  precious  pictures  to  school. 
However  our  superintendent  said  that  perhaps  we 
would  better  try,  and  promised  us  the  new  school 
building  for  an  art  gallery* 

So  one  fine  afternoon  when  the  sun  shone  out 
cheerfully  on  a  June  world,  wc  drove  away  in  quest 
of    a    real    picture*     It  was  only  a    bit   hard  at    the 
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very  Brst.  People  looked  puzzled  and  interested  and 
good-natured  all  at  once  and  ended  by  saying,  **  Yes/' 
The  local  artists  gave  us  some  good  things  and 
altogether  we  gathered  a  collection  well  worth  while* 
Next,  to  make  over  our  school  building. 

We  spirited  away  the  desks,  then  all  of  the 
barer  places  which  could  be  covered  with  drapery 
were  concealed  with  soft  green  stuff  and  made  to 
look  quite  pretty*  It  was  the  season  of  roses.  The 
florists  sent  us  a  great  many,  and  then  one  could 
beg  a  bunch  anywhere*  They  looked  so  delicately 
lovely  in  their  borrowed  jars.  The  whole  effect  was 
charmingf  and  the  getting  it  ready  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure* 

One  Monday  evening,  in  mid  June  of  1897,  our 
exhibit  opened  for  two  weeks.  Through  the  news- 
papers and  by  little  printed  invitations  sent  home 
by  the  school  folk  we  had  invited  everybody,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  almost  everybody  had  accepted. 

There  never  were  people  more  delighted. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  know  how  we  man- 
aged the  money  part,  At  first  we  didn't  have  any 
money  to  pay,  so  of  course  nobody  could  have 
the  heart  to  charge  us  anything.  The  school  board 
gave  us  light  and  art  gallery,  and  our  good  super- 
intendent was  business  manager  and  general  advisor 
and  went  to  no  end  of  trouble  on  our  account.  He 
seemed  to  believe   in  the   thing  from  the   beginning. 
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Enthusiasm  is  so  contagious,  you  know.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  somebody  proposed  that  those  who 
were  most  interested  among  the  workers  and  loaners 
should  meet  and  think  about  forming  an  art  asso- 
ciation, so  that  we  could  have  another  exhibit. 

At  this  little  business  meeting  we  happened 
upon  doing  a  wise  thing.  We  elected  as  president 
a  person  of  very  great  importance  in  our  state,  and- 
indeed  in  all  of  the  country.  Our  new  president  was 
very  much  surprised  I  fancy  to  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  an  odd  body,  that  is  for  a  man  of  his 
large  business  affairs. 

Long  before  June,  as  early  as  in  April,  we 
began  to  think  of  another  art  exhibit,  another  open- 
ing night  and  more  good  times  getting  ready, —  but 
the  pictures.  They  must  come  this  time  from  afar, 
from  Boston  even  and  New  York,  and  of  course 
Chicago.  I  found  some  old  art  club  catalogues  and 
I  had  lived  in  Boston  —  two  reasons  for  feeling 
confident.  Through  having  seen  their  pictures  in  the 
shop  windows  and  art  galleries  at  home,  I  knew  a 
good  many  artists'  work.  Childe  Hassam  was  always 
a  favorite  with  people  at  the  art  club.  If  I  told 
him  about  coming  from  Dorchester,  his  boyhood 
home,  and  that  I  had  had  his  old  seat  in  a  high 
school  —I  was  sure  about  that  because  of  his  full 
name  cut  in  large  letters  on  the  desk  lid  —  I  felt  that 
he  might  feel  acquainted  in  a  way  and  would  not 
refuse  us  a  picture. 
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Then  we  wrote  to  twenty  Boston  artists  and 
some  more  from  New  York  and  then  the  western 
cities.  What  these  people  thought  and  whether 
they  studied  their  maps  industriously  to  find  this 
ambitious  little  town  in  southern  Indiana,  we  didn't 
have  to  know. 

The  letters  that  they  finally  sent  us  (it  seemed 
ages  to  wait  for  them)  were  all  as  encouraging  as 
could  be,  and  a  picture  ^vas  promised,  and  some- 
times two  if  we  liked.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
do  except  to  notify  packers  and  wait  for  the  boxes 
to  come. 

Now  there  would  have  to  be  some  money.  It  is 
strange,  but  this  was  the  easiest  part  to  manage. 
People  gave  us  money,  they  seemed  to  want  to. 
There  is  an  annual  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  from 
a  former  resident  of  Richmond,  and  besides  the  com- 
mon council  gives  us  a  fund. 

The  art  association  now  owns  ten  beautiful 
paintings  that  are  kept  where  everybody  can  enjoy 
them. 

There  have  been  seven  art  exhibits,  all  very  suc- 
cessful. The  gallery  is  always  gay  and  attractive 
and  everyone  has  a  good  time. 

After  the  pictures  came  the  arts  and  crafts,  the 
rugs  and  baskets,  and  other  people  appeared  at  an 
exhibit. 

One  watches  oftenest  the  little  folk.  Their  own 
work  is  hung,  but  they  have  seen  that  before.     They 
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Stand  contentedly  liking  the  fine  painting,  and  saying 
nothing  that  they  do  not  think. 

It  isn't  hard,  the  making  of  an  art  association. 
One  has  only  to  begin,  there  are  always  some  who 
will  work  alongside. 

Doesn't  it  belong  to  drawing  teachers  to  start 
such  movements  in  many  places  and  help  bring 
beauty  to  people  who  otherwise  couldn't  have  any ! 
Of  course  it  does. 

CHARLOTTE    E.    MENDUM 

Richmond,  Indiana 
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CHILDREN  like  to  make  collections,  and  they 
like  to  see  themselves  on  exhibition.  They 
will  therefore  help  to  make  school  bulletin  boards 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  Fitchburg,  bul- 
letin boards  or  burlap  backgrounds  have  been  placed 
in  every  school  room.  Some  of  them  are  fastened 
against  the  wall ;  some  are  made  so  that  they  turn 
down  to  form  a  broad  shelf  or  table^  like  one  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  tilted  back  as  a  bulletin 
board  when  desired.  Each  teacher  adapts  the  board 
to  her  particular  grade  and  conditions  and  so  puts 
meaning  into  this  part  of  her  work.  She  selects 
topics.  She  wishes  her  school  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  joy  of  the  passing  seasons  and  holidays, 
to  have  a  love  for  nature  in  all  its  varying  phases. 
She  puts  up  some  appropriate  verse  each  month. 
Each  child  is  encouraged  to  exhibit  something  — 
a  picture,  poem,  sketch  or  quotation  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

The  boards  are  used  also  for  drawings  and 
school  papers  of  all  kinds  produced  during  the  month. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  nature  study  and  on  the  cor- 
relating of  drawing  and  all  other  studies. 

Only  the  very  best  examples  are  kept.  Some 
are  exhibited  and  others  are  filed  away  in  folios  for 
next  year's  board.  These  folios  constantly  grow 
through  the  year  as  material  is  found,  forming  a 
very  interesting  permanent  collection  of  great  mterest 
to  both  teacher  and  children. 
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At  our  public  library  we  have  a  bulletin  and 
an  art  shelf  for  teachers.  The  Children's  Room  at 
the  Pratt  Institute  Library  and  the  Maplewood 
School,  Maiden,  have  made  extensive  use  of  bulletin 
boards  containing  mounted  sheets,  clippings,  and 
quotations. 

The  following  general  directions  and  sugges- 
tions have  been  prepared  for  teacher's  use  each 
month  in  the  year: 

September.  Labor  Day  and  vacation  exhibition.  Teach  the  dignity 
and  nobility  of  labor  and  the  selfishncKS  of  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury. 
Sketches  aud  photographs  of  places  visited.  Illustrated  com- 
positions from  memory  of  vacation  incidents.  Correlate  with 
fjeo>;raphy,  history  writing  and  language. 

OiTOBKR.  The  month  of  color.  L'se  only  colored  pictures.  The 
appreciation  of  color  should  afford  as  much  pleasure  as  the  appre- 
ciation of  music.  Put  leaves,  branches,  seed  pods,  sedges  and 
berries  about  the  room  in  vases. 

November.  Thanksgiving  exhibition.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Pioneer  life  among  the  Indians.  Thankfulness  for  the  bountiful 
harvest.  Autumn  scenes,  the  death  of  Howers,  the  falling  leaves 
and  tlight  of  birds. 

Decfmber.  Christmas  exhibition.  Tell  the  Christmas  story.  See 
School  Arts  Book  for  December,  1902,  and  December,  1903. 
.Appropriate  pictures  for  the  season.  Motto,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
tfood  will  toward  men."    Decorate  with  holly,  laurel  and  evergreen. 

Jam  ar  Y.  New  Year  and  winter  exhibition  for  all  grades.  The  beauty 
and  joy  of  the  winter  time.  Study  trees  in  winter.  Show  buds, 
twigs,  leaf  scars  and  pith  to  distinguish  different  trees. 

Fehrlary.  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  grades  i,  2,  3,  4.  Lincoln's 
birthday,  Washington's  birthday,  Longfellow's  birthday ;  birth- 
day exhibition  in  grades  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.  Show  how  great  men 
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were  especially  fitted  step  by  step  by  one  experience  after  another 
for  the  final  great  work  of  their  life. 

March.  Domestic  animals  and  fowls  for  grades  i,  2,  3,  4.  Wild 
animals  and  birds,  grades  5  to  9.  For  material  look  up  .Esop, 
Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Hill,  Seton-Thompson.  Make  attrac- 
tive the  life  of  the  forest  and  farm  and  encourage  kindness  to  all 
animals. 

April.  Easter  and  spring  exhibition  and  nature  study.  Get  the 
spirit  of  awakening  life  from  sleep  and  death  in  cocoon,  bud  and 
flower.  Tell  the  Easter  story.  Plant  in  boxes  corn,  oats,  beans, 
squashes,  etc.     Watch  their  growth  and  use  in  drawing  lessons. 

M.\Y.  Arbor  Day.  Encourage  planting  vines  and  tlowers  about 
school  buildings  and  at  home.  The  protection  and  care  of  trees 
and  preservation  of  our  forests  and  reservation  of  public  parks. 
See  Industrial  Education  by  W.  A.  Baldwin  and  Hodge's  Nature 
Study  and  Life. 

June.  Memorial  Day  exhibition.  May  30,  to  be  continued  through 
first  part  of  June.  Points  to  emphasize  :  Patriotism,  civics,  pub- 
lic usefulness  and  benevolence. 

The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  Easter 
and  Spring  bulletins. 

ASA   G.    RANDALL 

Director  of  Manual  Arts 
Pitchburg,  Mass. 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

SEPTEMBER 
REPRESENTATION  :  PLANT  DRAWING 

PRIMARY.     First   Year.     A.      Draw   grasses   and 
sedges,  with  colored  pencil,  or  brush. 

Prepare  paper  of  right  size  and  shape.  See  that  the  green  pencils 
are  ready  for  distribution.  Furnish  a  specimen  of  grass  or  sedge  for 
eacli  pupil.  Have  several  large  specimens  to  use  before  the  class  as 
illustrations.  If  possible  have  several  good  drawings  of  grass  by 
children,  and  a  drawing  of  your  own,  or  some  other 
excellent  example.  Distribute  the  materials.  Discuss 
t  lines  of  growth,  using  specimens,  and  drawing  on  the 

\  /'  board  to  illustrate — straight  in   the   stalk    curved  in 

the  leaves.  Discuss  color.  Make  a  drawing  before 
the  class  to  teach  order  of  procedure,  main  stem, 
leaves,  head,  and  to  show  character  of  stroke  required. 
Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  from  his  own  speci- 
men. As  the  pupils  draw  go  about  to  give  personal 
suggestion.  Select  the  most  praiseworthy  and  show 
them  to  the  class.  Criticize  one  point  only,  the 
lines  of  growth.  Have  a  second  drawing  made  at 
once.  Select  the  best  for  display  upon  the  Inilletin. 
Decide  point  to  be  emphasized  in  next  lesson.  Strive 
for  full  sized,  free  drawings.  Take  fresh  specimens  for  each  lesson, 
but  emphasize  the  same  points  —  lines  of  growth,  strokes  that  tell  the 
story.     Illustration  A  from  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Second  Year.  B.  Draw  sedges,  grasses  and  the 
fall  dandelion,  well  placed  on  appropriate  sheets, 
with  colored  pencil,  or  brush. 

Have  a  specimen  for  each  pupil,  and  plenty  of  paper.  Select 
appropriate  colored  pencils  —  not  more  than  two  colors.  Have 
specimens  of  pupils*  drawing^,  or  your  own,  to  use  as  illustrations. 
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Distribute  the  materials.  Discuss  the  size  and 
shape  of  sheet  required  for  a  given  specimen,  and  the 
proper  placing  of  the  drawing  on  the  sheet.  The  result 
should  show  that  ease  of  position  which  appears  when 
the  sheet  has  the  same  general  proportions  as  the  spray, 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  too  wide  nor  too  nar- 
row, and  when  the  drawing  is  near  the  middle  but  not 
exactly  in  the  middle.  Do  not  attempt  to  give  rules. 
Lead  the  pupil  to  feci  it  to  be  "about  right."  Have 
each  pupil  decide  upon  the  paper  for  his  own  specimen, 
fold  and  tear  or  cut  his  sheet  and  proceed  with  the 
drawing  as  previously  outlined.  Criticise  the  emplace- 
ment of  the  drawing.  Select  the  best  for  display. 
Decide  upon  point  to  be  emphasized  in  next  lesson. 
Repeat  the  exercise  until  the  pupils  as  a  class  secure 
satisfactory  results. 

Strive  for  well  placed,  thoughtful  drawings.     Take 
fresh  specimens  for  each  lesson,  but  emphasize  the  same 
points  —  good   placing   on   a    sheet    of   appropriate    shape   and    size. 
Illustration  B  from  Whitman,  Mass. 

Third  Year.  C.  Draw  the  fall  dandelion,  cotton 
grass  or  some  sedge  or  rush  with  conspicuous  seed 
packs,  well  placed,  within  an  enclosing  form,  using 
colored  pencil,  or  brush. 

Have  a  simple  specimen  for  each  pupil,  paper,  colored  pencils,  or 
brush  and  colors  ready  for  use.  Have  several  drawings  of  flowers  and 
gra<ises  on  the  blackboard  within  reach  of  the  children.  Have  several 
illustrations  of  good  drawings  within  enclosing  forms. 

Review  placing  on  sheet;  teach  the  uses  of  margins  on  printed 
pages,  pictures,  etc.  Show  how  an  enclosing  form  frames  the  draw- 
ing and  leaves  a  margin  outside.  By  experiment  at  the  blackboard 
determine  the  proper  enclosing  forms  for  the  drawings  thereon.  Each 
should  have  an  ease  of  position  within  its  frame  similar  to  that  shown 
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by  a  good  drawing  upon  its  sheet*  Have  eai:h 
pupil  make  a  drawing  from  his  lipecimen,  deter- 
mine by  expermient  the  hest  stase  and  ««hape  ot 
enclosing  form,  and  Ihen  draw  U  in  an  appro- 
priate color  ^perhaps  the  dominant  color  of  the 
specimen;  alwajs  a  dulled  color  rather  than  a 
hnijht  one.  The  drawing:  should  "'look  natural** 
\\  ithtn  its  frame*  The  stem  should  touch  the  lower 
iiiarj^in  line,  rear  the  mtddle,  but  not  at  the  central 
point*  Other  lines  of  the  drawing  t^hould  not 
intersect  the  frame^  or  ran  into  the  corners,  nor 
should  the  frame  be  broken  to  let  leavez^  ^nd 
tlower^  fall  onlside,  IlluHtratlon  C  from  Scttimte, 
Mils.;. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fourth  Year. 
D.  Draw  the  fall  flowers,  dandelion, 
goldenrod,  aster,  etc.,  within  enclosing 
forms,  on  sheets  of  appropriate  size 
and  shape,  using  water  color,  or  brush 
and  ink. 

Have  specimens  for  each  ptipil,  and  other  ma- 
terials ready  for  use*  Have  several  drawings  of 
plants  within  enclosing  fornif^T  drawn  npon  the 
blackboard  hv  the  children.  Have  several  excel- 
lent sheets  of  drawings*  bj  children  from  jour  own 
or  older  classes  or  by  yourself  to  illustrate  the 
lesson. 

Review  enetoKing  forms  and  dtscuit  the  proper 
widths  of  margins*  By  experiment  with  black- 
board drawings  lead  children  to  feel  when  in ar gins 
lire  about  rights  ^ —  neither  loo  uide  nnr  too  narrow/ 

I 

I  "The  width  of  margtna  k  determiaed  partly  by  the 

I  cbariicter  of  the  drawLne  or  picture-     A  bold  Tree  drawing  to 

be  ucn  at  a.  diitance  reqyirea  a  wider  margin  than  a  drawine 
Ml  of  df  tail  to  be  aeen  at  nhoTt  range.  An  extremely  preciDua  drawing  im  sometimes 
givijD  A  wide  margin  to  emphaaiie  ita  v^ue.  A  wide  margm  tendi  to  mcrcmmc  Ibe 
•ttractioD  of  the  iMlated  apot.  28 
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and  to  discover  that  for  perfect  ease  of  position  the  enclosing  form  and 
all  that  it  contains  must  be  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the  sheet. 
The  lower  margin  must  be  a  little  wider  than  the  upper  one.  The 
side  margins  may  be  less  than  the  upper  margin,  the  same  or  wider, 
as  may  seem  best:  but  the  lower  margin  should  never  be  less  than  the 
upper.  Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  from  his  specimen,  draw 
ihe  enclosing  torm,  and  trim  his  sheet  to  the  proper  size. 

The  finished  sheet  should  "  look  right."  Beauty  appears,  say  the 
French,  when  nothing  can  be  added  and  nothing  removed  to  improve 
the  ettect.  The  first  drawing  may  be  in  water  color,  but  the  hiter 
ones  would  better  be  in  ink  silhouette,  that  the  pupil  may  think  of 
torm  only.  Occasionally  lessons  should  be  given  to  teach  the  facts 
of  form  and  color,  but  one  thing  should  be  taught  at  a  time. 

Fifth  Year.  E.  Draw  sprays  arranged  in  vases, 
in  ink  silhouette  and  water  color.  Place  the  draw- 
ings on  mounts  of  appropriate  size  and  color. 
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Select  large^  simple  spravs  of  aster,  golclcnrod, 
chrvsanthemum,  or  any  other  fall  llower,  and  ar- 
range them  in  appropriate  vases  or  bottles  in 
clifterent  parts  of  the  room  that  every  pupil  may 
have  a  good  view  of  one.  Have  suitable  illustra- 
tions (they  can  hardly  be  too  simple)  of  plant 
sprays  in  vases,  painted  or  drawn,  to  serve  as 
examples  of  good  rendering. 

Discuss  the  masses  of  spray  and  vase  and  their 
relations  in  size,  shape,  ])Osition  and  character. 
Illustrate  these  relations  by  drawing.  Have  each 
child  make  a  drawing  from  one  of  the  groups. 
Discuss  the  results.  Try  another  group.  Trim 
the  papers  to  the  fitting  size  and  place  them  on 
mounts  of  appropriate  grayness  and  size. 

Aim  for  the  correct  relation  between  spray  and 
vase.  The  first  drawings  would  be  better  in  ink 
silhouette.  Later  the  same  subject  may  Ix^  at- 
tempted in  water  color.  Sprays  might  first  be 
drawn  without  the  vase  for  practice  in  rendering. 
Make  the  drawing  "  look  natural."  Illustration  E 
from  Oakdale,  Mass. 

Sixth  Year.  F.  Make  drawings 
from  large,  simple  flower  sprays  in 
three  related  tones  of  color,  using  flat 
washes. 

Sedect  several  good  specimens  and  fasten  them 
against  white  backgrounds  in  an  upright  position, 
in  various  parts  of  the  room  that  every  pupil  may 
see  one.  Have  illustrations  of  plants  rendered  in 
three  tones.* 

*  If  nothing  suitable  is  at  hand,  enlarge  the  illustration 
here  given,  using  lead  pencil,  charcoal  or  ink. 
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Discuss  the  colors  ot"  the  spray.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  sec  that  they  fall  into  three  groups,  lighter 
colors,  niiddle  colors,  darker  colors.  Lead  them  to 
determine  one  color  which  in  hue  and  value  shall 
be  characteristic  of  the  flowers,  one  which  shall  be 
characteristic  of  the  leaves,  and  one  of  the  stems, 
or  of  the  under  side  of  leaves.  Have  them  find  by 
experiment  how  to  tune  these  colors  so  that  the 
lightest  and  the  darkest  shall  be  equidistant  in  value 
from  the  middle  color.  Have  each  pupil  make  a 
drawing  from  one  of  the  specimens,  using  the 
three  related  tones  of  color.  When  satisfactory 
drawings  are  obtained  trim  the  sheets  and  moimt 
them.  Aim  for  equal  intervals  between  the  middle 
color  and  the  lighter  and  darker  tones.  Illustra- 
tion F  from  Braintree,  Mass. 
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GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Year.  G. 
Make  drawings  from  flower  and  fruit 
sprays,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
details  of  growth.  Use  pencil  and 
^vater  color. 

Each  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  a  speci- 
men. Have  numerous  illustrations  of  good,  clear 
drawings  of  the  details  of  plant  form,  joints,  bracts, 
annual  rings,  etc.  Have  several  large  drawings  on 
the  blackboard. 

l)i»icuss  the  anatomical  markings  of  the  hand, 
of  trees  and  plants.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that 
every  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  surface  or  an 
outline  is  significant.  Illustrate  by  drawing  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  from 
hts  own  specimen.  Discuss  the  results;  compare 
Hiih  other  drawings.     Draw  again. 
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Aim  for  wcU  arrancrcd  sheet*  which  have  clear,  atT urate  dellnea- 
tiotis  of  the  strxjctiira]  details  of  pUnts.  The  first  drawings  should 
be  in  pencil.  The  later  one*^  tuny  be  m  pencil  outline  with  the  natural 
hues  deliciitcly  ^ugg^csled  in  wjitur  color. 

Eighth  Year*  H.  Make  drawings  from  sprays 
of  leaves  with  seed  packs,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  details  of  growth.     Use  water  color  and  pencil. 

If  possihK'e^Tch  pitpil  p^hnuld  he  turni shed  with  a  specimen*  Ha^vc 
nutiieroufi  ilUistrations  of  tine  plant  drawings  including  large  draw- 
ings o(  slructnr.ll  details  upon  the  black boa.rd» 

Diseusss  the  etructure  of  plant  forms,  the  funtrtion  of  each  part 
and  I  he  form  il  assumes  in  performing  its  work.  Give  special  at  ten- 
tioti  to  -ivhiLt  changes,  take  place  in  the  parts  after  the  blossom  hits 
fiillcn.  Study  the  seed  pack  —  the  pod,  nut.  l>erry  or  other  fruit  mass 
containing  the  seed*  IHustrate  various  kinds  by  drawing.  l^Iave  each 
pupil  make  a  atreful  detailed  study  of  his  own  E?peeinien,  Criticise 
ihc  drawings  individual U\     Dbplav  the  hetit. 


SEPTEMBER 

Aim  fm  accurately  descriptive  drawl ngs^  well  arranged  on  the 
thcet*  Use  pencil  a*  the  pritictpal  means  of  expresiion*  but  water 
color  tway  first  be  used  for  the  general  effect  of  the  pbnt.  the  details 
to  be  added  afier^ards  in  pencil.  Any  medium  which  will  tell  the 
*iory  wellj  is  the  only  rule  in  tipper  grades.  IMiistration  H  by  Mr* 
Whitney.  Salem,  Mafi^. 

Ninth  Year,  I.  Make  drawings  from  flower  and 
fruit  sprays  in  both  naturalistic  and  conventional 
coloring  of  not  more  than  five  values. 

Scrtect  Bevcral  large  specimens  and  place  them  ^io  that  they  may 
be  seen  by  the  pupils,  as  well  arranged  against  a  htickground.  Have 
numerous  illustrations^  prints,  driiwings^  photographs,  to  show  hand'^ 
ling,  valuer,  and  important  detail. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  in  water  color  showing  the  e^ect 
of  the  spray  upon  its  ground*     Let  line  handling    be  as    realistic  as 
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possible.     Aim  for  a  well  arranged  sheet  with  faithful  and  effective 
drawing  of  details, —  a  beautiful  whole. 

Discuss  the  colors  and  values  of  the  parts  and  decide  upon  a  scale 
of  five  tones  which  shall  interpret  the  spray  and  its  background  satis- 
tactorilj  in  a  decorative  panel.  Usually  the  best  effects  are  secured 
when  the  largest  areas  are  about  middle  value  and  the  smallest  areas 
show  the  strongest  contrasts  or  are  the  most  brilliant  in  color.  Have 
each  pupil  make  a  tracing  from  his  naturalistic  drawing,  and  render  it 
within  an  enclosing  form  in  the  five  values,  the  background  being 
neither  the  lightest  nor  the  darkest  value.  Aim  for  a  harmonious 
whole,  carefully  drawn  and  skilfully  colored.  Illustration  I  from 
Horace  Mann  school.  New  York  City. 

HIGH  SCHOOL.  Freehand  Classes.  Each  pupil 
should  select  some  one  of  the  fall  flowers  and  make 
a  thorough  study  of  it.  The  result  of  many  faithful 
sketches  should  be  a  sheet  similar  to  that  shown 
on  page  34,  to  become  the  property  of  the  school. 
In  time  the  flora  of  the  region  would  be  represented 
in  a  collection  of  drawings  valuable  for  reference  to 
students  of  botany  and  to  students  of  design.  Any 
medium  should  be  used  which  will  best  render  the 
facts. 

The  drawings  reproduced  on  page  34  are  by  Mr.  Bailey.  The 
originals  were  in  charcoal  gray  and  lead  pencil. 

Mechanical  Classes.  Pupils  of  these  classes 
should  participate  in  the  work  of  making  the  Botan- 
ical Sheets  for  the  school  library.  If  any  of  the 
pupils  own  cameras  they  may  be  excused  from  the 
plant  drawing  on  condition  that  they  begin  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  for  the  school.  These  photo- 
graphs should  include  views  of  the  public  buildings, 
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Curvature   and    Radiation.    John    Ruskin.     Elements  of    Drawing, 

pp.  X50-X59- 
Drawing  the  Fall  Flowers.     Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Book,  September, 

1901. 
Drawing  Plant  Forms.    Walter   Sargent,   Book,   June,   1902.     Sep- 
tember igo2. 
Illustrations.     Superb  photographs  of  plant  forms.     Country  Life  in 

America.  Milkweed  pods  and ''Honesty,'*  January,  1904.   Grapes, 

February  1904.     Apples,  June  1904. 
Photographs  and  drawings  of  many  common  plants,  in  Plant  Form 

and  Design,  Midgley  &  Lilley. 
Japanese  Studies  from  plant  forms  of  Bunkio  Matsuki's  publications. 
Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Plates  loi,  102, 104, 106  and  no. 
Japanese  Flower  Drawing,  Charles  Holme,  Studio,  May  1904.   Richly 

illustrated.     Silhouettes,  Values,  Colors. 
Joints  and  other  Details.     Frank  G.  Jackson,  Lessons  on  Decorative 

Design,  Plate  XIX.     Lewis  F.  Day,  Nature  in  Ornament,  Plates 

III  and  IV. 

Leaf  Curvature.  John  Ruskin.  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  IV,  Ft. 
V,  Chap.  XVII. 

Nature  Drawing  and  Composition.  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  Sep- 
tember igoi. 

Perspective   of    Leaf  and  Flowers.    James  Hall,  Book,  September 

1902.    John  Ruskin,  Proserpina,  pp.  93,  94. 
Rendering  in  Values.     Composition,  Dow,  Chaps.  XII,  XX  and  XXI. 

Nature  in  Ornament,  Day,  Plates  II,  IV,  VI  and  X.     Studies  in 

Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgley  &  Lilley.     Figs.  10,  12,  63,  etc. 

Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Plates  loi,  107,  etc.     See  also 

Chap.  X. 
Seedpacks.      Nature   in    Ornament,   Day,   Plate  VII.      Lessons  on 

Decorative  Design,  Jackson,  Plate  XXII.     Theory  and  Practice 

of  Design,  Jackson,  Plate  XXVIII. 
Silhouettes.    John  Ruskin.     Elements  of  Drawing,  pp.  54-58.  James 

Hall,  With  Brush  and  Pen,  pp.  14-37. 
Stems,  Buds,  Leaves  and  Sprays.    John  Ruskin.     Modern  Painters, 

Vol.  v.,   Pt.  VI,  Chaps.  Ill  to  VII.     Proserpina,  pp.  107-114. 
Values  (see  Rendering),  Theory  of,  in  Principles  of  Design,  Batch- 
elder,  Chaps.  IX,  X  and  XI  on  Tone   Rhythm,  Tone  Harmony 

and  Tone  Balance. 
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Letters  and  Lettering,  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 
Bates  &  Guild  Co.,  Boston,  1902;  5^x8^,  214 
pp.,  211  illustrations.     $2. 

The  growing  demand  for  more  beautiful  school  work  has  led  to  a 
revival  of  interest  in  pen  lettering.  Of  the  three  most  popular  books 
on  this  subject  suitable  for  the  School  Library,  undoubtedly  the  best 
for  the  beginner  is  this  one  by  Mr.  Brown.  His  chapter  To  The 
Beginner  gives  concisely  just  what  every  novice  should  know,  and  is 
so  well  written  that  it  carries  conviction.  A  spirit  of  frank  helpful- 
ness pervades  the  book.  Evidently  the  author  has  gone  over  the  whole 
subject  in  a  most  scholarly  fashion,  and,  guided  by  a  trained  taste  and 
sound  common  sense,  has  selected  all  that  is  most  likely  to  induce  a 
healthy  growth  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  is  thoroughly  American. 
Recognizing  our  debt  to  the  past,  praising  the  best  produced  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Brown  takes  pleasure  in  the  good  work  of  living 
designers,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  our  Roman  alphabet,  and 
suggests  the  lines  along  which  real  progress  is  possible.  Of  the  2 10 
examples  of  lettering  140,  or  two  thirds,  are  of  the  Roman  style,  and 
more  than  90  of  these  are  modern.  No  better  test  for  the  eye  and 
hand  could  be  devised  than  to  require  the  student  to  show  by  drawings 
the  subtle  differences  in  form  and  spacing  which  these  numerous 
varieties  exemplify.  Mr.  Strange's  book  is  full  of  curious  information, 
delightfully  entertaining.  Mr.  Day's  book  is  a  treasury  of  alphabets. 
Mr.  Brown's  book  is  a  guide  to  legible  and  beautiful  freehand  letter- 
ing by  the  shortest  route  experience  has  as  yet  discovered. 

The  Principles  of  Design  by  Ernest  A.  Batchelder. 
The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago,  1904. 
6x9,  172  pp.,  117  illustrations.     $3. 

Probably  no  other  book  of  recent  publication  is  at  once  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  so  meaningless  to  the  reader,  and  so  rich  in  helpful 
suggestion  to  one  who  is  willing  to  work.  If  any  one  will  do  what 
Mr.  Batchelder  has  here  so  clearly  described  and  illustrated,  he  will 
know  what  constitutes  good  design  and  rejoice  in  a  keener  eye,  a  more 
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skilful  hand  and  a  more  discriminating  taste.  The  volume  is  well 
printed.  Among  its  hundred  and  seventeen  illustrations  not  one  is 
useless  or  commonplace.  The  book  is  invaluable,  for  it  is  the  first 
attempt  to  put  into  print  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross  of 
Harvard  University,  the  most  widely  influential  teacher  of  Design  in 
America.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  associated  with  Dr.  Ross  as  instructor 
in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Design  in  1901.  Teachers  will  find 
the  author's  original  illustrations  fresh  and  fruitful  in  suggestion. 
Take,  for  example,  the  rooster,  plate  94,  or  the  rabbit,  plate  92.  In 
Mr.  Batchelder's  case  a  native  and  potent  artistic  temperament  insures 
the  embodiment  of  his  *'  principles"  in  pleasing  form. 

The  Royal  Academy  from  Reynolds  to  Millais, 
edited  by  Charles  Holme.  John  Lane,  New 
York,  1904.   8^^x11^  inches,  154  illustrations.    $2. 

Iniform  with  "  Corot  and  Millet,"  *' The  Genius  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner."  etc.,  this  Summer  Supplement  to  the  International  Studio 
maintains  the  standard  of  these  unrivalled  publications.  Nine  of  the 
full  page  plates  are  in  colors.  The  volume  contains  among  other 
laluable  papers,  *'The  Royal  Academy  —  Its  Origin  and  History,"  by 
W.  K.  West. 

New  England  Ferns  and  Their  Common  Allies  by 
Helen  Eastman.  Houghton,  MifRin  &  Co.,  1904. 
5x7^,  162  pages,  52  illustrations. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  ferns,  their  abundance,  and  the  ease 
with  which  all  the  more  common  forms  may  be  identified,  our  poverty 
in  fern  literature  is  astonishing.  The  oldest  fern  book  of  America  is 
les>  than  thirty  years  old,  and  handbooks  of  a  popular  character  are 
just  beginning  to  appear.  Of  these  Miss  Eastman's  is  one  of  the 
best.  It  is  cleverly  illustrated.  The  glossary  is  as  simple  as  possible 
and  the  key  is  adequate.  The  hints  to  beginners  are  excellent  and 
the  table  of  fruiting  seasons  is  in  itself  a  hint  of  the  broadest  kind 
and  one  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  every  fern  lover.     The  **  allies" 
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are  the  club-mosses  and  horsetails.  The  descriptions  throughout  are 
admirably  direct.  Any  person  of  average  ability  in  seeing  could  by 
means  of  this  book  easily  identify  all  our  common  ferns.* 

THE  SUMMER  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

For  the  teacher  of  art  the  most  important  items  in  the  June  num- 
ber are  '*  Where  Japanese  Screens  are  made,"  p.  738,  *'  Orange  Culture 
in  California,"  with  fine  half  tones  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  Mr.  Baker's 
article  on  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  '*  A  Leader  in  American  Impression- 
ism," with  portrait  and  four  plates  in  color.  The  July  number  contains 
an  article  on  the  Corcoran  Art  Collection  in  Washington,  illustrated 
by  five  plates  in  color :  Mother  and  Child,  Brush ;  Oyster  Gatherers, 
Sargent ;  The  Schism,  Vibert ;  Landscape  with  Cattle,  Van  Marcke, 
and  Von  Lenbach's  portrait  of  Bismarck.  This  last  forms  a  frontis- 
piece for  an  article  on  Von  Lenbach  entitled,  **A  Great  German  Portrait 
Painter,"  by  Harrison  S.  Morris.  '*Gods,  Gems  and  Mascots"  deals 
with  the  life  work  of  Maxwell  Sommerville,  and  is  well  illustrated. 
**  Studying  Poetry  with  a  Camera,"  by  Phebe  Wescott  Humphreys,  will 
suggest  illustrative  drawings  by  grammar  children,  and  a  new  line  of 
work  for  camera  devotees  in  high  schools.  The  August  number  has 
fine  half-tones  illustrating  **  The  Promise  of  Civic  Beauty  "  which  every 
teacher  should  read.  **  Four  French  Painters  of  Today  "  is  illustrated 
by  four  color  plates:  Fabiola,  Henner;  The  Old  Conqueror,  Agache; 
The  Holy  Inquisition,  Lawrence,  and  A  Daughter  of  the  Rajahs,  Sini- 
baldi.  "Tramping  through  Normandy"  will  interest  every  lover  of 
beauty.  Excellent  examples  of  vigorous  pencil  drawing  are  reproduced 
on  pages  212  to  217,  from  sketches  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey.  They 
are  '*  Picturesque  Bits  of  Old  London."     Of  these  the  most  instructive 

*An  the  title  indicates  the  book  is  limited  to  New  England  varieties.  Our 
Perns  and  Their  Haunts  by  Willard  N.  Clute,  a  more  expensive  volume,  includes 
every  species  north  of  the  Qulf  states  and  east  of  the  Rockies.  It  contains  literary 
references,  curious  information,  and  colored  plates  and  is  a  delightful  volume,  but 
the  descriptions  lack  the  orderly  clearness  of  Miss  Eastman's. 
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for  pupils  to  study  for  direction  of  stroke  to  produce  desired  effects 
are,  *'  Lamb  Building*'  entrance  and  **  Bow  Street  Court  Room."  On 
paije  265  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  "  scratch  paper  and 
ink,"  by  Paul  Henry. 

Century. 

June  :  Four  color  plates,  two  of  unusual  color  quality,  The  Green 
Kimono,  by  Robert  Blum,  The  Sculptor  and  the  King,  by  George  de 
Forest  Brush.  The  others  are  The  Red  Flower,  by  Laura  C.  Hills 
and  Friends,  by  William  M.  Chase.  There  are  interesting  character 
studies  of  children  in  black  and  white  by  Orson  Lowell,  drawings  of 
the  Pocket-Gopher,  by  Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  and  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  work  of  Solon  H.  Borglum,  a  sculptor  of  the  Indian  and 
Cow-boy  life  of  the  west. 

July  :  The  New  West  Point,  by  Sylvester  Baxter,  with  its  splen- 
did illustrations,  gives  one  a  foretaste  of  what  **  Picturesque  America" 
is  to  be  a  century  or  two  hence.  These  iljustrations  ofter  admirable 
$tudie<<  in  composition  of  line  and  value.  Among  the  other  valuable 
half-tones  are  Mrs.  Augerstern  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  A  Fairy 
Tale  by  Samuel  Isham,  and  the  sketches  illustrating  The  Conspiracy 
of  Krass  by  Leon  Guipon.  Mr.  DeKay*s  article  on  the  bronze  chariot 
is  well  worth  reading.  Do  not  overlook  the  last  drawing  in  the 
magazine  by  Kemble;  Church  couldn't  have  done  it  better  with  so 
few  lines. 

August :  A  rich  number.  Four  Lombard  Villas  in  color,  by  Max- 
tield  Parrish,  clever  sketches  by  Charlotte  Harding,  spirited  black  and 
white  sketches  of  people  at  Coney  Island  by  F.  C.  Yohn,  of  sights  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  by  Andrd  Castaigne,  and  of  children  by 
Orson  Lowell,  extraordinary  color  plates  of  fish  in  Bermuda  waters 
by  Charles  R.  Knight.  The  atmospheric  qualities  and  the  frank 
brush  work  of  the  original  by  W.  J.  Aylward,  are  well  preserved  in  the 
half-tone  on  page  512  engraved  by  H.  C.  Merrill.  The  Colossal 
Bridges  of  Utah,  and  the  Summer  Splendor  of  the  Chinese  Court  are 
both  of  surprising  interest. 
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Chautauquan. 

June  :  A  Railroad  number  of  great  interest  to  ho  vs.  A  group  of 
articles  relating  to  libraries  and  their  relation  to  children,  full  of  sug- 
gestion to  teachers.  Useful  article  on  The  Clovers  and  the  lUnnhlebce 
by  Anna  Comstock. 

July:  Where  the  Ghost  Walked — at  Elsinore  —  by  Felicia  Buttz 
Clark  is  instructive.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  Banners  offer  suggestions  in 
design.     The  Banner  is  a  tough  problem. 

August:  The  illustrations  accompanying  A  Reading  Journey 
Through  Japan,  to  which  this  number  is  devoted,  offer  suggestions  in 
pictorial  composition,  the  pose  and  flower  arrangement.  A  valuable 
bibliography  on  Japan  is  appended. 

Country  Life. 

June  :  Beautiful  Doorways  for  high  school  classes  in  mechanical 
drawing.  Sprays  of  fruit  trees  and  blossoming  orchids  to  help  in 
nature  drawing  and  design.  Pictures  of  bulldogs  and  of  poultry. 
Pictures  of  small  yachts,  useful  in  pictorial  composition.  The  country 
home  of  Henry  Clay,  illustrated. 

July:  Pictures  of  sheep,  old  horses,  of  quails  and  blucjays.  Val- 
uable article  on  seashore  shells.  Home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
richly  illustrated. 

August :  Beautiful  large  pictures  of  swans,  hens  and  roosters, 
The  swan  pictures  are  superb.  Pictures  of  herring,  and  incidentally  of 
dories  —  so  difficult  to  draw  correctly.  Good  half-tones  of  the  marsh 
mallow,  the  hop,  the  peony.     Home  of  Longfellow,  illustrated. 

Craftsman. 

June  :  a  valuable  number.  Street  Fixtures  and  Vital  Art,  by  Milo 
R.  M.  Maltbie,  Decorative  Studies  of  Insect  Forms,  from  the  French, 
and  Oriental  Rugs  :  Their  Design  and  Symbolism,  by  Jessie  Kingsley 
Curtis,  are  all  of  exceptional  value  to  the  art  teacher.  Another 
instructive  article  is  About  Japanese  Boxes,  and  still  another  on 
.  Prehistoric   Pottery  in   Memphis,   Tennessee,  both  illustrated.     The 
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Colorado  Desert  and  California,  by  Gustave  Sticklej,  is  a  most  read- 
able article  because  of  the  author's  individual  point  of  view  and  his 
original  observations.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  professional  **  writer- 
up."  Flower  motifs  for  Curtains  and  Pillows,  advocates  a  sane  and 
effective  sort  of  design,  but  some  of  the  designs  are  —  well,  good 
jiubjocts  for  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  design. 

July  :  Municipal  Art,  by  Irene  Sargent,  is  the  leading  article  In 
more  than  one  sense.  The  Interior  Decorations  of  the  Franciscan 
missions  of  the  Southwest,  illustrate  mostly  whatnot  to  do  in  decora- 
tion. The  life  and  work  of  Mile.  Breslau,  a  friend  of  Marie  Bashkirt- 
s«rtf,  is  of  interest  to  all  who  read  Marie's  Journal.  A  Comparative 
Study  of  Sevres  Methods  is  illustrated  for  the  most  part  with  ''  warn- 
ings" tor  the  young  designer.  Nature  and  Art  in  California,  by  Mr. 
Sticklev  is  a  continuation  of  his  delightful  observations  in  the  west. 
Among  his  illustrations  are  several  other  "  warnings,"  notably  those 
on  pages  380.  3S4,  385,  386  and  387.  "The  Ginghko  Tree"  page  is 
worth  preserving  for  Grammar  children  to  see. 

August:  A  rich  number.  Architecture, —  American  Aspect,  by 
J»iliu>  F.  Harder,  is  comprehensively  illustrated.  The  applied  Arts  in 
the  Paris  Salons  of  1904  is  illustrated  so  well  that  one  sees  L'Art 
Nouveau  at  its  l>cst.  The  old  doorways  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  some  of  them  are  beautiful.  Two  pro- 
tusfly  illustrated  articles  deal  with  Japanese  pottery  and  bronze.  The 
German  Exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  impresses  one 
as  l>eing  Ix-tterhere,  as  seen  through  Mr.  Stickley's  eyes  and  as  shown 
in  halt-tone,  than  the  original  at  St.  Louis.  Supervisors  would  do 
y\e\\  to  think  upon  Dr.  Pudor's  Thoughts  upon  Modern  Industrial  Art. 

Harper's. 

June:  Fine  studies  of  children  by  Alice  Barber  Stevens,  pages 
».V>-M3-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^o  color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle,  the  best  is  at  page 
77.  Sterner's  red  chalk  and  pencil  drawing  page  9,  would  have  been 
ntorc  pleasing  if  the  red  had  been  less  intense.  Of  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green's  plates  the  best  in  composition  and  in  effect  of  light  is  at  page 
19.     The   most  directly  useful  article  is  Dr.  McCook's  The  Strange 
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Cycle  of  the  Cicada,  with  its  carefully  drawn  illustrations  by  Harry 
Fenn,  Compare  his  handling  of  the  pen  with  Walter  Hale's  pages 
132  to  138.  How  sunny  and  full  of  atmosphere  ''The  City  of  Beautiful 
Towers  "  appears  to    be  I 

July  :  To  Charlotte  Harding  belongs  the  honor  of  having  produced 
the  most  original  and  the  most  beautiful  illustrations,  pages  301  to 
306.  The  color  is  very  cleverly  managed,  especially  on  page  301. 
Walter  Appleton  Clark's  drawings,  pages  277  to  284  are  decorative 
designs  rather  than  sketches  from  nature.  The  half-tones  this  month 
are  as  a  whole,  only  fair.  Many  are  loosely  composed,  carelessly  drawn 
or  crudely  toned.  Sterner's  page  217  is  one  of  the  best,  and  that  by 
the  same  artist  on  page  227  is  among  the  worst.  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green  has  three  colored  half-tones,  the  best  being  that  on  page  179 
where  a  moonlight  effect  is  well  suggested  by  the  use  of  a  blue-green. 
The  frontispiece,  in  two  colors  and  black,  by  T.  K.  Hanna,  Jr.,  is 
astonishingly  rich  considering  the  means  used  to  produce  the  effect. 
The  Fourth  Dimension,  by  C.  H.  Hinton,  is  worth  reading  as  a  mental 
gymnastic. 

August :  Homer  nods  sometimes.  Here  are  illustrations  by  the 
foremost  of  modern  illustrators,  yet  as  a  whole  they  are  disappointing. 
The  best  plates  are  Pyle's,  in  color,  page  329,  The  Mother,  by  W.  D. 
Stevens,  page  355,  the  headpiece  by  Smcdley,  page  364  and  his  tinted 
half-tone,  page  373,  Castaigne's  Prince  gazing  into  the  fire,  page  377, 
and  Indignation  Ran  High,  by  Alice  Barker  Stevens,  page  405. 
Sterner's  pencil  and  White's  pen  are  mussy  this  month,  and  many  of 
the  experiments  in  color  are  unfortunate,  especially  the  frontispiece,  the 
initials  and  the  Bertha  in  The  Sword  of  Ahab,  the  first  two  full  page 
plates  by  Smedley  and  the  blue  intrusions  in  Her  Letters.  The  orna- 
mented initial,  page  364,  is  an  example  of  what  children  should  never 
do  —  that  snarl  of  Renaissance  ornament  hung  upon  a  Gothic  A! 
There  are  a  dozen  slips  in  perspective  and  proportion  which  any  bright 
high  school  student  would  notice  when  glancing  through  the  plates 
for  the  first  time. 
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House  Beautiful. 

June :  A  few  simple  and  beautiful  vase  forms,  pages  8  and  9. 
Deerficld*8  Craftswomen  has  illustrations  of  baskets.  Pottery  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  is  illustrated  by  four  small  but  excellent 
examples.  Practical  Hints  on  China  Painting  shows  several  good 
designs.  The  Bradstreet  Crafthouse  is  worth  knowing  about.  Among 
the  advertisements  is  a  good  cameVs  head  for  reference  next  Christmas 
when  the  wise  men  are  being  drawn  again. 

July :  A  Disappearing  Southern  Home  Industry  treats  of  the  old 
fashion  **  Kplit  baskets."  There  is  also  a  brief  article  on  Cross-stitch 
and  Bead-work,  with  several  pretty  designs  taken  from  the  School 
Arts  Book ! 

August :  Enlarged ;  better  half-tones.  Eagle's  Nest  Camp  appears 
to  be  a  Paradise.  Good  article  on  Camping  Out  with  the  Comforts 
of  Home,  by  Dorothy  Storrs.  Instructive  pencil  sketches  of  archi- 
tectural detail  in  Rural  England,  by  Robert  Brown. 

McClure's. 

June:  The  fascinating  Peril  of  the  Icebergs,  by  P.  T.  McGrath, 
has  some  unusually  brilliant  black  and  white  illustrations  by  M.  J. 
Burns,  and  The  New  Missioncr,  by  N.  M.  W.  Woodrow,  has  some 
unusually  bold  and  eftective  ones  by  F.  Walter  Taylor,  drawn  perhaps 
in  charcoal.  Pages  150  and  151  are  as  clever  and  as  effective  in 
arrangement  and  in  drawing  as  anything  the  whole  range  of  summer 
magazines  affords.  There  are  some  pretty  good  bear  studies  by  Arthur 
Iteming,  pages  16910  176. 

July  :  Orson  LowelTs  studies  of  children  in  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire  are  full  of  character  and  show  clever  pen  work.  Color  in  flat 
or  stippled  tones  combined  with  the  free  pen  lines  does  not  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  these  illu.strations.  How  much  better  it  is  in  the 
next  illustrations,  the  wash  drawings  by  Martin  Justice, —  at  least  in 
some  of  them.  The  omission  of  warm  color  in  the  faces,  pages  255 
and  256,  gives  an  unpleasant  pallor.  The  drawings  on  pages  253  and 
254  are  the  best   in   color.     One    hundred    Masterpieces  by  John  La 
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Farge  deaU  with  the  Portraits  of  Children.  There  are  four  full  page 
tinted  illustrations,  one  bv  the  Japanese  artist  Nobuzane*  the  others 
by  Velasquez.  Hi  Chec*s  Hlorsee  is  charmingly  illustrated  bj  W.  D. 
Sterens  in  pen  and  ink.  Each  individual  character  is  portrajed  with 
an  astonishing  facility. 

August :  Good  cover  design  —  little  girl  in  a  circle,  and  four  other 
interesting  drawings  in  color  bv  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  that  on  page 
343  being  especially  good.  Best  pen  drawings,  A.  B.  Frost*s,  pages 
440  to  447 ;  notice  the  eyes !  The  sketches  bv  Reginald  Birch  for  King 
Coal  are  original  (no  backgrounds)  and  full  of  spirit.  Thev  illustrate 
good  **  Kpotting."  William  Jordan's  decorative  borders  for  the  Songs, 
pages  372  and  373,  show  the  rectangular  motive  fairlv  well  embodied. 

New  England. 

June:  Bog  Plants,  by  Rosalind  Richards,  shows  eight  half-tones 
from  bog  flowers.  A  Model  Public  Library  describes  the  James  Black- 
stone  Memorial  at  Branford,  Conn.  The  illustrations  include  the 
eight  panels,  bv  Oliver  Dennitt  Grover,  exhibiting  The  Development 
of  the  Book.     They  form  an  instructive  series  for  children  to  study. 

Julv  :  Bridges,  Ancient  and  Modern,  bv  Clvde  Elbert  Ordwav, 
with  nine  full  paged  plates  from  European  examples  is  the  most 
important  article  for  art  teachers  to  read. 

August :  Yarmouth,  a  Typical  Cape  Cod  Town,  bv  Ella  Matthews 
Bangs,  is  good  for  inlanders  to  read.  There  is  an  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  article  on  Church  Organs,  by  Clyde  Elbert  Ordwaj,  and 
another  on  The  Poland  Spring  Art  Exhibition. 

Outing. 

June  :  Many  pictures  of  boating  and  fishing,  several  good  pictures 
of  horses  and  horse's  heads.  Well  illustrated  article  on  Where  we  get 
our  ideas  of  Country  Places  in  America.  Splendid  landscape  subject 
for  interpreting  in  values,  page  337.  Suggestive  figures  of  girls  for 
golfing  posters,  pages  285  to  291.  Suggestive  figures  of  boys  for  pose 
drawings,  pages  271  to  279. 
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Juljr :  On  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio  contains  five  photographic 
studies  involving  the  figure,  by  Clifton  Johnson,  admirably  adapted 
to  interpretation  in  five  values.  There  are  pictures  of  high  jumping 
horses,  of  fishermen,  of  high  mountain  climbers  and  of  the  solitary 
camper.  Read  American  Copies  of  English  Great  Halls,  and  look  at 
the  pictures  of  scenery  in  Siam. 

Aiig^ist :  The  New  Sport  of  **  Hawking,"  by  Herbert  I^.  Job,  is 
capital  reading  and  contains  photographs  of  young  hawks  by  the 
author  which  will  prove  valuable  in  design.  Good  picture  (adobe 
hut,  page  ^jo.s)  for  rendering  in  values.  A  snarling  Jaguar,  page  592, 
worth  saving  for  future  reference.  Rather  poor  drawing  of  a  Kan- 
garoo, page  590,  but  better  than  can  usually  be  found.  A  sunny 
willow  by  a  brook,  page  533,  worth  saving  as  a  typical  willow  clump. 
Good  canoe  pictures  for  posters,  pages  524  to  532. 

Printing  Art. 

June  :  Example  of  wood  engraving  by  Peckwell,  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin.  Some  Italian  Manuscripts  and  Early  Types  is  of  interest 
to  all  interested  in  beautiful  school  papers.  Blind-stamping  for  Book 
Covers  is  illustrated  by  six  beautiful  examples.  Fourteen  examples 
of  Two  Color  Engraving  —  most  of  them  excellent,  notably  on  pages 
113,  116  and  119.  Example  of  rendering  landscape  in  three  flat  tones 
and  three  values,  page  125.     Several  good  decorative  borders. 

July  :  Good  freehand  Roman  letters,  the  Powell  Series,  Advt.  no. 
The  Genesis  of  Book  Decoration,  by  C.  Howard  Walker,  illustrated, 
and  Head-bands  and  Tail-pieces  by  Theodore  DeVinne,  illustrated,  are 
both  full  of  instructive  hints  for  teachers  of  design.  Beautiful  bord- 
ers, initials,  etc.,  and  suggestive  simple  color  schemes  —  one  color  and 
black  or  two  or  three  and  black,  appear  in  every  number. 

August :  Perfect  half-tones  of  horrible  designs  for  cut  glass,  and 
oi  some  good  designs  for  silver  ware  and  jewelry.  Good  bold  orna- 
ments and  ornamental  initials,  and  excellently  arranged  pages. 
Instructive  examples  of  coloring,  advt.  135,  frontispiece,  page  193, 
advts.  143,  145,  147,  151.  The  best  plate  in  the  book  is  in  color,  advt. 
139,  an  extremely  clever  original  perfectly  reproduced. 
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Scribner's. 

June :  The  frontispiece  is  an  unusually  effective  tinted  and  en- 
graved half-tone,  a  reproduction  of  Chester  Harding's  painting  of 
William  Clark.  Among  the  best  half-tones  must  be  classed  Frost's 
on  page  275  —  so  suggestive  of  timid  suspense,  on  page  677  —  how 
full  of  character  each  attitude  and  expression !  and  on  page  679  — 
charged  with  atmosphere  without  being  hazj.  Equally  good  is 
Yohn's  on  page  740  —  worth  studying  not  only  for  its  convincing 
portrayal  of  character  but  for  its  treatment  of  values.  How  skilfully 
the  legs  of  the  children  and  the  folds  of  the  dress  are  made  unobtrusive 
through  equality  of  value !  The  pen  drawing  page  682  need  not  have 
been  signed.  No  one  but  A.  B.  Frost  can  express  humor  and  pathos 
like  that. 

July :  Admirable  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations  by  Edwin  B. 
Child.  The  tinting  is  wonderfully  well  managed  in  The  Middle 
West  in  its  Glory  —  a  glory  more  majestic  than  ever  falls  in  New 
England.  The  half-tone  on  page  9  is  a  model  illustration,  very  simple 
and  effective.  Of  the  other  half-tones  probably  the  best  is  Yohn'si 
page  80.  Teachers  would  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Desmond's  article  on 
Criticism  in  the  Field  of  Art,  for  there  is  much  which  is  applicable  In 
school  rooms.  Beatrice  Hanscomb's  Open-air  Hymn,  page  37,  must 
not  be  omitted, 

*'  For  health,  and  for  the  seeing  eye, 
I  thank  thee.  Lord." 

August :  Cover  a  good  color  scheme  in  green-yellow  with  touches 
of  its  complementary.  Six  admirable  tinted  half-tones  by  F.  Walter 
Taylor,  pages  185  to  192,  and  an  extremely  clever  set  by  May  Wilson 
Preston,  pages  141  to  149.  Notice  especially  the  headpiece,  page  141, 
and  the  parrot,  page  146.  Frost  contributes  some  good  character 
studies  notably  those  on  page  209.  What  not  to  encourage  in  pen 
drawing  is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Raymond  M.  Crosby,  page 
150  to  159.  The  pages  to  be  admired  and  studied  for  their  effective 
rendering  are  by  Jules  Gu^rin  illustrating  The  Lost  City.  The 
frontispiece  by  W.  L.  Jacobs  is  good  for  its  delicate  richness  of  color. 
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St.  Nicholas. 

June :  Orson  Lowell  is  better  with  his  pen  than  with  his  brush. 
The  frontispiece  and  his  other  wash  drawings,  pages  679  and  680,  are 
poorlj  composed  and  very  spotty.  Compare  page  679  with  Relyer's, 
page  728,  where  the  abundant  detail  is  subordinated  to  the  whole. 
Clerer  photographs  of  young  wrens  illustrate  Mr.  Finley's  article  on 
Rearing  a  Wren  Family.    The  best  pen  drawings  are  by  Birch,  pages 

714-7I5- 

July :  When  Daphne  Danced  and  A  Summer  Sunday  Hour  of 
Long  Ago,  give  Colonial  costumes.  Japanese  costumes  are  illustrated 
in  Klbun  Daizin,  and  Indian  things  —  tepees,  ornaments,  bow  and 
arrow  and  lasso  in  use  —  are  shown  on  pages  834  to  837.  There  is  a 
good  drawing  of  the  Harpy  Eagle,  by  J.  M.  Gleeson,  on  page  833,  and 
of  grotesque  bears  and  other  wild  animals  by  E.  Warde  Blaisdell  on 
page  790.  The  Still  Life  competition  will  furnish  suggestions  for  the 
winter  model  drawing. 

August :  Interesting  crayon  drawings  by  W.  Bender  illustrate  the 
first  article,  Elinor  Arden,  Royalist.  There  are  fairly  good  drawings 
of  lambs,  a  performing  elephant,  a  high-jumping  horse,  a  pair  ol 
squirrels  and  a  family  of  grasshoppers  and  cicadas.  The  masterpiece 
in  animal  drawing  is  Dick  "the  great,  big  cat,"  on  page  901,  by 
B.  Rosenmeyer.  Among  the  most  useful  articles  for  schools  are 
A  Summer's  Day  at  Innsbruck,  by  Charlotte  Parsons,  and  Jellyfishes, 
attractively  illustrated,  by  H.  W.  Conn. 

Studio. 

June  :  Line  drawings,  figures,  by  Lucien  Monod,  and  by  E.  Burne- 
Jonet,  mostly  heads,  for  high  school  students  to  study.  Strong 
decorative  landscapes  in  a  few  well  defined  values  by  Walter  Leis- 
tikow  and  others  by  Harry  Van  der  Weyden  for  grammar  pupils  to 
study.  Some  charming  interiors  and  the  cutest  of  wooden  toys  for 
manual  training  teachers  to  study.  Excellent  silhouettes  in  ink  from 
the  figure  in  costume.  There  is  a  good  review,  illustrated,  of  the 
Whistler  exhibition,  in  Boston,  by  A.  E.  G. 
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July :  An  Exhibition  number  full  of  suggestive  illustrations, 
pictures  from  the  Salon  of  1904,  from  the  Royal  Academy,  and  from 
various  minor  shows,  also  half-tones  from  the  sculpture,  glass  and 
metal  work.  The  Artistic  Ensemble  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  described 
by  Charles  H.  Coffin,  with  nine  good  views.  The  most  entertaining 
article  is  that  by  Octave  Maus  on  Whistler  in  Belgium.  The  leading 
article  deals  with  the  art  of  Thomas  Collier. 

August :  The  Work  of  Felix  Bracqucmond  is  unique  in  its  per- 
spective effects.  Many  of  the  illustrations  seem  to  show  objects  as 
seen  through  a  reading  glass  —  brought  near,  magnified.  There  are 
exquisite  half-tones  of  landscapes  by  F.  Whitehead,  and  a  strong  and 
rich  color  plate  of  a  landscape,  by  A.  Henry  FuUwood.  Baillie  Scott*s 
Country  Cottage  is  well  rendered  in  color.  The  Vienna  Artists* 
Colony  and  Art  Education  at  Burslem  are  full  of  helpful  illustrations 
of  applied  designs.  To  china  painters  I  commend  most  seriously  the 
study  of  pages  134  to  136.  The  lonides  Collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton is  illustrated  by  two  Burne-Jones  pictures,  two  by  Rossetti,  two  by 
L'Hermitte  and  one  by  Millet,  not  often  available  to  teachers.  The 
Art  of  Monotyping  and  the  decorative  landscapes  pages  176  to  180, 
will  be  welcomed  by  high  school  teachers.  If  the  sky  were  properly 
toned  '*On  the  Heath,"  by  Whitehead,  page  151,  would  be  a  charming 
piece  of  color. 

World  of  Today. 

June :  A  Note  on  Verestchagin  with  portrait  and  two  tinted  half- 
tones from  his  paintings.  A  good  tinted  half-tone  of  a  Japanese 
Cavalry  Captain  in  a  Japanese  setting.  A  view  in  a  banana  orchard 
—  the  raggedest  of  all  orchards. 

July :  Good  photograph  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  four  sons. 
Splendidly  illustrated  article  on  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Roman 
Forum  by  Raffaelle  Simboli.  Some  good  tree  pictures,  pages  874  to 
879.  The  Truth  about  the  Cowboy  has  many  illustrations  worth 
interpreting  in  values.  Good  pictures  of  Blarney  Castle,  of  Melrose 
Abby  and  of  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster. 
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August :  A  description,  illustrated,  of  Desire  Despradelle's  1500 
foot  monument  **To  the  Glory  of  the  American  People."  Good 
pictures  of  lake  steamers,  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  west,  college  halls, 
presidents  of  women's  colleges,  nominees  for  the  presidency  and  vicc- 
presidencj.  Views  of  the  Greth  airship,  coasting  schooners  in  silhou- 
ette and  a  typical  coast  light  house. 

World's  Work. 

June  :  The  Ideal  Village,  by  Jay  Wheeler  Dow,  is  richly  illustrated 
from  beautiful  photographs  by  the  author  from  different  villages  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere.  Very  interesting  and  well  illustrated 
article  on  Commonsense  Country  Schools  (Winnebago,  111.)  Val- 
uable suggestions,  with  plan,  on  How  to  Lay  out  a  Model  School 
Ground. 

July  :  An  Inspiring  number.  Every  teacher  should  read  it.  The 
American  Uplift  is  the  general  topic.  Profusely  illustrated.  Of 
especial  interest  to  teachers  is  Miss  Shaw*s  article  First-hand  Educa- 
tion in  Sensible  Schools.  In  How  American  Taste  is  Improving  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Coffin  gives  examples  of  good  and  bad  art  side  by  side  — 
libraries,  mural  decorations,  parlor  cars,  etc.  Among  pictures  of 
Presidents  of  Women's  Colleges  is  a  good  half-tone  from  Sargent's 
portrait  of  Miss  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

August :  Special  Double  Exposition  number.  The  most  compre- 
hensive, the  best  illustrated  review  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition which  has  yet  appeared.  Excellent  cover  design  by  E.  Stetson 
Crawford. 
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OUNG  AMERICA  again  confronts 
the  pedagogue !  On  the  whole  the 
little  artist  in  the  second  grade  of 
the  Whitticr  school,  Durango^ 
Colorado,  who  made  the  illustra- 
tion for  us,  has  sized  up  the 
situation  with  ludicrous  6deltty. 
Of  course  he  never  intended  it,  he  \ 
was  merely  telling  about  a  boy 
who  asked  his  uncle  to  teach  him 
to  make  kites,  but  there  is  a  pro- 
found significance  in  this  earless 
pupil  before  his  earless  teacher, 
the  one  so  resolute  in  his  remem- 
bered   manners   and    the    other    so 

stolid  in  his  persistent  gazing  over  the   head    of  his 

charge.     Let  us  do  away  with  this  attitude  at  once. 

Let  us  be  friends  with  the  children.     Sympathy  will 

help  to  solve  all  problems. 


^Enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  new  school  year 
depends  upon  three  things,  health,  love  of  teaching, 
and  consciousness  of  an  increased  power  to  teach 
well.  If  a  Magazine  can  have  enthusiasm,  the 
School  Arts  Book  is  enthusiastic.  As  a  sign  of 
health  the  Editor  might  adduce  our  recent  acqui- 
sition of  the  business  and  good  will  of  the  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training  Journal,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The    spirit   of  helpfulness   and    devotion    manifested 
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by  that  magazine  will  now  serve  to  strengthen  our 
own,  and  to  increase  our  determination  to  make  The 
School  Arts  Book  an  inspiration  to  teachers  every- 
where. As  for  love  of  teaching,  perhaps  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  confess  with  Emerson  that,  <<The  gar- 
rulity of  advising  was  born  with  us "  !  That  we 
shall  be  able  to  teach  better  the  coming  year  is  true 
beyond  a  peradventure,  for  the  course  we  present 
in  a  Supplement  as  the  basis  for  that  teaching  is 
the  result  of  a  conference  of  Mr.  Frank  Alvah  Par- 
sons, Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  Mr. 
Walter  Sargent,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  James  Hall,  Director  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  L.  Berry,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  the  Editor  of  this  magazine. 

#^The  new  course  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  outlines  the  elements  of  beauty  both  in  form 
and  in  color  with  reference  to  elementary  handi- 
craft, and  the  principles  of  representation  and  design 
in  the  light  of  the  well  established  results  of  child 
study,  follows  a  pedagogical  sequence  from  grade 
to  grade,  and  presents  all  topics  in  relation  to  the 
seasons  and  to  school  work  in  general.  The  Chart 
at  first  sight  may  appear  to  show  the  course  reduced 
to  the  point  of  the  unknowable,  but  a  little  study 
will  make  evident  not  only  the  grading  and  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  subject,  but  the  emphasis 
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placed  upon  representation  in  the  lower  grades  and 
upon  design  in  the  upper  grades.  Perspective  prin- 
ciples, as  such,  are  not  introduced  until  the  sixth 
grade,  and  working  drawings,  involving  the  use  of 
scale,  board,  T  square,  and  triangles,  have  no  place 
until  the  ninth  grade  and  even  then  are  subordin- 
ated to  structural  design.  This  course  aims  to  open 
the  mind  to  the  realm  of  art  and  to  develop  personal 
power  to  produce  beautiful  things. 

^  Tabulated  statements  are  sure  to  appear  mechan- 
ical and  to  suggest  hard  and  fast  divisions  never 
found  in  the  best  practice.  This  Chart  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  irregularities  in  the  arrangement  are  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  suggest  flexibility,  but  they 
are  inadequate.  All  schools  do  not  begin  September 
first.  Breaks  always  occur  in  November  and  De- 
cember. Vacations  interrupt  the  spring  work,  and 
graduations  cut  short  the  work  in  June.  The  inter- 
secting lines  of  the  Chart  must  be  considered  as 
occupying  the  central  or  average  positions  of  lines 
which  in  practice  might  vary  two  or  three  weeks  in 
either  direction.  But  some  sort  of  fundamental 
statement  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  do  constructive 
work.  We  must  know  **  where  we  are  at'*  every 
day.  A  Chart  of  the  course  will  save  us  from  being 
•*all  at  sea." 

^  One  year  ago  I  asked  the  co-operation  of  all  sub- 
scribers,   that    our    magazine     might    be     made    as 
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directly  helpful  as  possible.  I  want  to  thank  publicly 
the  hundreds  who  have  helped  by  sending  words  of 
appreciation,  articles  for  publication,  brief  accounts 
of  successful  lessons,  examples  of  pupils'  work, 
courses  of  studies,  school  periodicals,  suggestions 
for  improving  the  subject  matter,  and  witty  remarks 
by  children  to  spice  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
magazine.  For  some  reason  the  Massachusetts 
teachers  have  been  heard  from  most  frequently. 
Perhaps  they  knew  me  well  enough  to  take  me  at 
my  >vord.  Their  contributions  appear  in  every 
number.  But  the  School  Arts  Book  must  not  be  a 
Massachusetts  magazine;  the  western  and  southern 
teachers  should  share  in  its  success,  and  their  pupils 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  their  work  re- 
produced in  its  pages.  Again  let  me  bespeak  the 
co-operation  of  every  reader,  especially  of  those  in 
the  southern  and  western  states.  Let  us  all  know 
of  your  successes.  Let  me  hear  how  the  Book 
can  be  made  to  serve  you  more  acceptably.  Every 
contribution  will  be  suitably  acknowledged. 
^A  letter  from  a  teacher  in  New  York  contains 
the  following: 

If  you  will  kindly  discuss  the  various  meanings  attached  to  the 
expression,  **  Art  for  art's  sake/'  many  students  will  be  grateful  to  you. 

*'Art  for  art*s  sake"  is  a  modern  invention.  All 
the  old  art  was  applied  art  —  for  drinking  cups, 
temple  walls,  cathedrals,  altars,  banners  to  be  car- 
ried in   procession,  ceilings,  hangings,  books,  gems, 
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etc.  Easel  pictures  and  other  unrelated  art  are  the 
more  recent  accompaniments  of  luxury  and  the 
schools. 

When  by  an  arrangement  of  abstract  spots  of 
paint  an  artist  produces  on  his  canvas  shapes, 
measures  and  tones  which  have  balance,  rhythm 
and  harmony  he  produces  a  bit  of  art  for  art's 
sake, ^ a  pleasing  but  meaningless  *' picture''  or 
"  design,"  Strictly  speaking,  the  moment  the  shape 
assumes  significance,  or  the  spots  are  arranged  v^ith 
reference  to  iveaving  or  stencilingi  the  art  for  art's 
sake  has  disappeared,  and  the  thing  becomes  a 
picture  or  a  bit  of  decoration  for  some  purpose* 

But  considering  the  phrase  more  broadly  **  Art 
for  art*s  sake  "  is  allied  with  Emerson's  fine  phrase, 
"  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being/'  Whatever 
the  subject  or  meaning  of  the  picture,  whatever  the 
signiBcance  or  use  of  the  design,  unless  the  canvas 
itself  or  the  hanging  is  beautiful  considered  merely 
as  an  arrangement  of  shapes,  measures  and  tones, 
it  is  not  fine  art.  If  it  is  beautiful,  the  subject  is 
of  secondary  importance. 

Dr.  John  C«  Van  Dyke  has  published  a  series 
of  seven  university  lectures  in  a  book  called  Art  for 
Art*s  Sake.*  In  the  introduction  he  explains  that 
the  lectures  deal  with  painting  as  practiced  by  the 
painters.     In    the    first   lecture   he    affirms    that    the 
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*' average  person  "  wants  a  picture  to  be  "an  epito- 
mized novel  in  paint,"  while  the  artist  chooses 
rather  to  picture  beauties  of  color,  form,  tone,  atmo- 
sphere and  light.  In  a  word  the  book  deals  with 
the  technical  beauties  of  painting.  Ruskin  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  Modern  Painters.*  All  painters, 
it  would  seem,  might  be  arranged  in  groups  cons- 
tituting a  sort  of  scale.  Verestchagin  is  a  type  of 
those  at  the  black  end.  Millet  of  those  in  the  middle, 
and  Whistler  of  those  at  the  white  end.  Verest- 
chagin saw  in  painting  a  means  of  preaching  peace 
by  describing  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  war, — 
the  subject  was  everything.  Whistler  saw  in  paint- 
ing a  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  eye,  —  the 
subject  was  nothing.  His  own  mother's  portrait 
was  exhibited  as  **  An  arrangement  in  gray  and 
silver.*'  Parsons  preach,  say  those  who  believe  in 
'*  Art  for  art's  sake,"  novelists  tell  stories,  histo- 
rians give  facts  ;  painters  should  do  with  paint  what 
musicians  do  with  musical  sounds  —  produce  har- 
monies. For  Whistler  and  his  school,  however,  all 
songs  may  be  **  songs  without  words,"  or  songs  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Millet  sings  as  sweetly,  but 
the  common  people  catch  the  words  of  his  song, 
and  like  him  all  the  better  for  talking  sense.  Sig- 
nificant art  is  not  necessarily  something  less  than 
fine  art. 

*Scc  Topical  Index,  VoL  V.  under  "Art,  Great,  definition  of,  i.  74-77,  iii.  19, 
»7.  S*."  «tc 
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^One  of  the  chief  delights  of  life  is  the  discovery 
of  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  spirit,  —  children  of 
light  disguised  as  carpenters,  farmers,  janitors,  char- 
women and  teachers.  I  received  recently  a  collection 
of  neatly  printed  **  memory  gems'*  from  a  cabinet 
maker  of  South  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Henry  B.  Damon, 
by  name,  whose  motto  is, 

**  To  abolish  Ignorance  by  Knowledge  ; 
To  eradicate  Vice  by  Virtue ; 
To  displace  Disease  by  Health ; 
To  dispel  Darkness  by  Light." 

Among  the  quotations  worth  having  by  heart  is  this 
from  Ruskin,  which  might  well  serve  as  our  motto 
for  the  year: 

**  All  Knowledge  is  lost  which  ends  in  the  know- 
ing, for  every  truth  we  know  is  a  candle  given  us 
to  work  by.  Gain  all  the  knowledge  you  can,  and 
then  use  it  for  the  highest  purposes." 

^  In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Ross  occurs  this  pas- 
sage, a  veritable  memory  gem  for  all  teachers  of 
art.  **  How  much  better  to  do  things  than  to  run 
things.  How  much  better  to  paint  than  to  talk  about 
painting.  The  real  teacher  is  always  the  man  who 
does  it.     **  Does  it "  is  almost  **docet!'* 
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AQUARIA  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 

AMONG  school  officials  the  idea  has  been  too 
prevalent  that  Nature  Study  is  a  subject  which 
requires  no  apparatus  except  what  may  be  found 
among  the  discarded  utensils  of  the  household. 
And  so  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  make  the 
best  of  old  fruit  cans  and  similar  receptacles  for 
keeping  the  living  plants  and  animals  in  which  the 
pupils  find  so  much  delight.  But  if  Nature  Study 
is  of  the  importance  which  is  given  it  in  our  best 
schools  it  certainly  deserves  that  the  small  amount 
of  apparatus  needed  for  it  shall  be  of  a  creditable 
nature. 

In  no  line  of  Nature  Study  do  these  remarks 
apply  ivith  greater  force  than  in  the  aquaria  which 
can  be  made  of  such  vital  interest  to  children  of  all 
ages.  As  a  rule  the  only  aquaria  to  be  seen  in 
schoolrooms  are  glass  fruit  cans,  or  perhaps  occa- 
sionally a  fish  globe.  Yet  these  are  two  of  the 
poorest  forms  possible  for  satisfactory  use.  In  any 
aquarium  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  should  be 
of  as  great  an  extent  as  any  other  plane  in  it,  and 
a  rectangular  shape  is  much  better  than  a  spherical 
or  cylindrical  shape,  because  the  children  can  see 
the  fishes  and  other  animals  without  the  enlarge- 
ment or  distortion  due  to  the  rounded  surface  of 
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the    glass*     By  far    the    most   satisfactory  aquarium 
vessels  I  have   seen  are  the    rectangular  ones  made 
by  Whitall   Tatum  &    Co,     They  are   in   two   sizes, 
the  smaller  holding  2J  gallons,  the  larger  5  gallons. 
Each   is    provided  with    a   neat  brass    base,  so   that 
the    whole    makes    an    attractive    appearance.     The 
smaller   size,  with   the   base,  costs   $2,75    net.     The 
list    price    is  about    twice    this,  and    if    you    order 
one  through  your  druggist  insist  on   his    giving  the 
school  the  benefit  of  his  usual  proEt.     If  he  will  notifl 
do  this    order    of    the    manufacturers    direct  :    they  ■ 
have  ofBces  in  Boston    and  New    York    and  I  doubt 
not  will  give    you    the  50   per   cent    discount    if  you 
tell  them  you  are  buying  for  the  school.     The  larger^ 
size  costs  twice  what  the  smaller  one  does.  f 

Being  provided  with  the  aquarium  the  next  thing 
is  to  stock  it.  Get  some  coarse  gravel  and  wash 
it  thoroughly  in  running  water  1  place  this  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  layer  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  Then  add  to  the  top  of  the  gravel  a  few  larger 
stones  as  odd  and  ornamental  in  appearance  as  you 
can  find.  The  best  plant  to  use  is  Cabomba,  an 
aquatic  species  from  our  southern  states  which  you 
can  buy  in  the  north  of  the  dealers  in  live  fish,  or 
the  florists  in  the  large  cities  for  ten  cents  a  bunch. 
Anchor  some  branches  of  this  down  by  means  of 
the  larger  stones  and  fill  the  vessel  with  good  clear 
water*  preferably  from  a  spring,  or  brook.  This 
plant  will  grow  readily  if  the  aquarium  is  kept  in  a 
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moderately  lighted  place  though  it  should  not  be  pot 
vvhere  it  wiU  be  in  direct  sunshine,  except  perhaps 
for  a  short  time  each  day* 

When  the  aquarium  is  thus  stocked  with  plants 
you  are  ready  to  add  to  it  such  animal  life  as  you 
desire  to  use  In  your  nature  work.  The  animals  to 
be  added  will    depend  somewhat  upon    the  grade  of 


the  schooL  For  the  youngest  children  where  you 
wUh  simply  to  illustrate  the  salient  points  of  fish 
fttmcturc  and  life  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  gold- 
fish with  its  comparatively  large  size  and  beautiful 
colors p  The  color  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  fish  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child.  And  I 
should   get   a  fish   normal   in   structure   rather  than 
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one  of  those  abnormal  ones  with  double  tails  or  other 
monstrous  elements. 

For  higher  grades  other  species  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, especially  those  minnows  and  similar  fish 
that  live  in  the  streams  and  ponds  of  your  own 
region.  The  boys  will  be  glad  to  stock  the  aquarium 
with  these  and  will  take  all  the  more  interest  in  it 
when  they  do.  In  addition  to  the  common  **  shiners," 
which  are  to  be  obtained  everywhere  in  abundance, 
there  are  the  interesting  little  sticklebacks  and  sun- 
fishes  as  well  as  the  eels  which  are  generally  to  be 
found  without  much  trouble.  Be  careful  not  to 
overstock  the  aquarium ;  a  few  serve  as  well  as  a 
multitude,  and  small  ones  are  to  be  preferred  to 
very  large  ones. 

You  also  need  a  few  water  snails  from  the 
nearest  pond  both  for  their  interest  to  the  children 
and  their  value  in  keeping  the  sides  of  the  aquarium 
free  from  the  minute  greenish  algae  which  are  likely 
otherwise  to  cover  the  glass  and  obscure  the  view. 
The  snails  crawl  along  the  glass  eating  the  algae  as 
they  go.  There  should  be  enough  of  them  to  keep 
the  glass  clean.  They  will  form  interesting  objects 
of  study. 

As  to  the  other  things  to  be  kept  in  the  aquarium 
you  must  select  such  as  are  of  special  interest  to 
yourself  or  the  school.  A  few  tadpoles  are  always 
interesting    though    when    they    get    legs    and    lose 
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their  tails  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  more 
shallow  vessel  where  they  have  a  chance  to  escape 
from  the  water.  If  some  sand  is  in  the  bottom  some 
fresh-water  clams  may  well  be  introduced. 

The  aquarium  may  well  be  used  at  different 
times  for  different  things.  When  the  children  have 
become  familiar  with  the  shiners  or  other  minnows 
let  the  fish  be  carried  back  to  the  brook  and  have 
the  boys  stock  the  aquarium  with  such  forms  of 
insect  life  as  they  can  find  in  the  neighboring  ponds. 
They  will  be  able  to  get  a  surprising  number  of 
different  forms.  To  identify  these  you  should  have 
Furneaux's  **  Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams,"  or  Miall's 
"Aquatic  Insects,'*  two  excellent  books  for  the 
school  library.  Pearson's  ''Among  the  Pond  People  " 
will  be  interesting  reading  for  the  children  in  con- 
nection with  this  study. 

While  I  greatly  prefer  the  rectangular  aquarium 
described  above,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
wait  for  this  in  order  to  begin  nature  studies  of 
aquatic  animals.  Even  a  glass  fruit  jar  or  a  glass 
candy  jar  is  better  than  nothing.  There  are  also 
many  forms  of  cylindrical  jars  upon  the  market,  to 
be  obtained  of  dealers  in  microscopes  and  school 
supplies,  which  serve  fairly  well  for  aquaria.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  is  the  Bausch  and 
Lomb  cylinder  aquarium  jar  which  is  made  in 
several  sizes.     There  is  also   an   excellent   series  of 
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jars  offered  by  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  Phila- 
delphia, which  can  be  used  in  a  vertical  series,  one 
fitting  onto  another. 

The  various  smaller  aquaria  are  especially  useful 
for  keeping  separately  the  smaller  insects  and 
related  creatures. 

CLARENCE  MOORES  WEED 

State  Normal  School 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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METAL  WORK  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  ALL  the  various  subjects  that  are  classed 
under  the  Manual  Arts  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  school  work  during  the  past 
few  years  that  of  work  in  sheet  metal  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  most  permanent. 

Two  years*  experience  with  classes  of  twenty 
boys  each  have  proved  this  to  be  a  most  valuable 
departure  from  other  lines  of  work. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  such  a  course  little  need 
be  said.  At  first  a  few  were  encouraged  to  take  it ; 
it  ^vas  then  made  optional  for  second  year  work, 
and  now  it  has  become  so  popular  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  made  optional  on  account  of  limited 
facilities. 

The  equipment  needed  for  a  start  in  this  work 
need  cost  but  little,  if  the  teacher  makes  the  patterns 
for  the  different  anvils.  From  these  the  castings 
can  be  made  at  any  foundry  for  three  or  four  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  better  to  start  with  a  few  anvils 
and  keep  adding  one  or  two  at  a  time  as  the  need 
is  felt  for  a  more  varied  supply.  The  illustrations 
suggest  forms  of  anvils  which  have  been  found  most 
useful. 

If  the  work  can  be  done  m  a  room  already  fitted 
mrith  benches  and  vises,  it  will  reduce  the  first  cost 
considerably.  Any  home  made  bench  will  do,  if 
none  are  ready  at  hand.  One  that  has  given  satis- 
faction was  made  of  2"  by  4"  studding  with  plank 
tops  in  lengths  of  12  feet  giving  space  for  four  vises 
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on  each  bench.  A  good  vise  is  one  which  may  be 
turned  at  any  angle  with  the  bench. 

An  annealing  tray  made  of  a  piece  of  sheet  iron 
in  the  shape  of  a  box  about  i8"  square  and  3"  deep 
with  the  corners  lapped  and  riveted  and  filled  with 
slag  answers  very  well,  but  one  similar  to  the  illus- 
tration figure  X  is  better.  In  this  the  top  is  circular 
and  rotary,  which  is  an  advantage.  A  pair  of  light 
long  nose  tongs  is  needed  to  handle  the  work.  Any 
ordinary  bellows  and  blow  pipe  will  do. 

A  box,  figure  2,  large  enough  to  hold  two  2-gal- 
lon  stone  jars  and  about  half  a  bushel  of  sawdust 
is  needed.  One  of  the  jars  is  for  water  in  which 
the  object  is  cooled  after  being  annealed ;  the  other 
is  for  pickle*  which  is  used  to  clean  the  work. 
The  sawdust  is  used  to  dry  the  object  after  it  has 
been  dipped  in  the  water.  A  few  small  tools  such 
as  shears,  squares,  surface  gauge,  compasses  and 
calipers  (about  two  of  each)  and  an  assortment  of 
files  will   complete   our   equipment  for  the   present. 

In  this,  as  in  other  work,  it  seems  best  to  give 
each  member  of  the  class  the  same  work  for  a  while 
until  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  different 
tools  and  learned  the  limitations  of  the  material. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  boys  may  be 
allowed  to  work  out  their  own  designs. 

*  Pickle  is  a  trade  name  given  to  solutions  used  in  cleaning  work.  Different 
proportions  of  acids  are  used  according  to  the  work  to  be  cleaned.  A  pickle  that 
will  answer  most  purposes  may  be  made  as  follows :  i  part  nitric  tcid,  z  part 
sulphuric  acid,  8  parts  water. 
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The  first  exercise  ^11  be  making  a  bowl  ham- 
mered out  of  a  piece  of  copper.  For  this  a  blue 
print  is  given  each  boy  showing  the 
shape  and  dimensions,  Bgure  3,  and 
this  they  are  required  to  work  to  as 
closely  as  possible.  We  next  select 
a  piece  of  copper  suitable  in  thick- 
ness for  an  object  of  this  size,  in  this 
case  aa  gauge.*  We  then  determine 
what  the  diameter  of  the  piece  of 
copper  should  be  to  make  this  bowl. 
A  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take 
a  piece  of  string,  place  it  on  the  blue 
print  or  drawing,  starting  in  the 
centre  of  the  base  and  follow  the 
curve  as  indicated  in  figure  4.  This 
will  give  the  radius,  but  as  the  cop- 
per stretches  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  the  hammering  process,  an  allow- 
ance must  be  made.  For  an  object 
of  this  size  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
should  be  allowed,  so  if  we  subtract 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  radius 
we  at  first  found,  it  will  give  us  the 
diameter  of  the  copper  needed  which 
is  5  1-2  inches. 

After    describing    the  51-2   inch 
circle  on  the  copper  another  circle   should  be  made 

•Giugc  ii  ■  lerxB  ii«ed  in  thit  iTlkU  to  defjote  the  ihkknew  of  »h«t  metal. 
The  Stmndard  Wire  Gauge  ta  divided  in  ^mgt  numbfirs  from  o  ta  36 ;  m  I«  equal  to 
•bout  1-33  at  *n  *oeh. 
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for  the  base  of  the  buwt  which  is  to  be  a  inches. 
These  circles  should  be  scratched  on  the  copper  but 
I  not  heavily.  We  then  take  the  shears  and  cut  the 
5  1-3  inch  circle,  figure  5* 

As  a  rule  the  copper  comes  from  the  rolling 
mill  somewhat  hardened,  so  the  first  thing  to  do 
IS  to  soften  it  by  a  process  called  annealing.  This 
is  done  by  placing  the  circular  piece  of  copper  we 
have  already  cut  upon  the  annealing  tray»  figure  i, 
and  by  playing  the  flame  from  the  blow  pipe  upon 
it  until  it  becomes  red  hot.  It  is  then  dropped  into 
the  jar  of  water,  figure  3,  v^hile  hot,  using  tongs  to 
handle  it.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  most  metals 
virhen  annealed  become  softer  by  allowing  them  to 
cool  off  gradually,  but  in  the  case  of  copper  the 
annealing  is  helped  by  dipping  it  in  cold  water.  The 
copper  is  dried  in  the  sawdust  and  we  are  ready  to 
begin  hammering. 

Select  an  anvil  the  shape  of  which  conforms 
to  the  outline  of  the  bowl  and  also  to  the  curve  of 
the  base*  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  several  anvils 
to  complete  an  object  but  a  little  experience  will 
help  to  decide  which  should  be  used  at  first.  Anvil 
A  seems  to  be  about  what  is  needed  for  this  par- 
ticular bowl. 

Hold  the  copper  10  the  left  hand  against  the 
anvil  (which  is  supported  in  the  vise)  so  that  the 
end  of  the  anvil  comes  directly  under  the  circle 
which    represents   the    base,    figure   6,     With    No*    1 
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hammer  and  with  light  blows  at  5rst,  we  follow  the 
circle  closely  until  we  have  been  around  once.  This 
operation  Is  continued,  striking  a  little  above  the 
previous  blows  each  torn  until  we  reach  the  top, 
when  it  will  take  a  shape  as  shown  in  figure  7. 
As  the  hammering  hardens  the  metal  it  is  necessary 
to  anneal  it  every  time  after   having   gone   over  the 


surface.  After  this  is  done  wc  proceed  as  at  first 
^stil  wc  have  the  required  form  as  called  for  by  the 
^tae  print.  The  next  step  is  to  finish  or  planish 
Ac  surface  of  the  bowl  which  up  to  this  point  is 
^tte  rough-  This  is  done  by  hammering  over  the 
sitrface  with  a  broad  smooth-faced  hammer,  No*  3, 
which  takes  out  all  irregular  places  and  leaves  a 
reEncd  curve  and  finished  surface. 
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If  the  bottom  gets  a  little  out  of  shape  during 
the  operation  take  a  stake,  Bgure  8,  and  by  using 
hammer  No.  3,  or  No.  4  it  can  be  easily  brought 
back. 

During  the  hammering  process  the  top  edge  of 
the  bowl  has  become  very  irregular.  It  must  be 
trimmed  off  level*  To  do  this  place  the  bowl  on 
some    level    surface    (a    surface    plate   will   give   the 


best  results)  and  with   the   point   in   surface   gauge 
describe  a  line  about  the   top   making  it  the    right 
height*     A  small  pair  of  shears  is  then  used   to  cut 
to  the   line,  after  which   a  file  is   used  to  finish  the^ 
edge  leaving  it  perfectly  smooth.  ■ 

After  completing  the  bowl  a  lesson  in  metal  saw- 
ing may  be  given  in  making  some  form  of  a  handle 
which  may  be  riveted  on,  adding  much  more  interest 
to  the  object. 

AUGUSTUS  F*  HOSE 

Muaual  Arts  Hifh  S^hoo] 


Providence,  R.  t. 
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APPLIED    DESIGN    AS    VITAL    IN    THE 

CHILD'S  LIFE 

THERE  is  a  certain  little  camp  in  Maine  that  to 
those  who  for  several  Summers  have  found 
there  their  rest  and  pleasure  is  voted  to  be  '*  the 
Camp  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight."  Above 
il  has  been  written  for  years  the  legend 

•*  This  ifi  the  place  we  long  have  sought, 
And  moumed  because  we  found  it  not," 

In  a  spirit  of  abandon  to  the  delight  of  the  out- 
'of<door  living  one  of  the  campers  said  she  meant 
to  take  home  w^ith  her  a  tangible  piece  of  the 
Summer.     She  would,  as  she  was   living  in  a  tent, 

ibe  a  real  squaw  and  weave  a  chain  for  her  own 
use,  that  as  it  should  slip  through  her  hngers, 
mould  always  recall  by  the  suggestion  of  its  sym- 
bols, the  glofious  days  beneath  the  pines. 
,  In  the  chain  the  beads  for  the  tent  are  white 
ind  it  stands  under  a  green  pine  tree  just  as  her 
own  lent  was  sheltered.  The  ground  of  the  design 
^_is  blue,  which  is  appropriate,  for  on  the  hillside 
^Bthe  blue  dome  seems  to  hold  and  dominate  the 
^^■whole  scene.  The  edge  of  the  chain  is  silver.  So 
^'tcnt  and  pine  tree,  sky  and  water,  that  which  made 
the  happy  world  for  this  particular  camper,  are  all 
Symbolized  in  the  colors  or  forms  of  the  pattern, 
[and  it  has  become  to  its  owner  a  personal  thing 
3d  to  her  is  worth  more  than  all  the  chains  in 
the  shops. 
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It  has  a  use,  it  embodies  a  sentiment,  it 
has  beauty,  and  it  was  her  own  handiwork. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  true  design  is  devel- 
oped . 

If  **grown-up**  children,  taking  such  pleas- 
ure in  their  play  can  turn  it  into  artistic  re- 
sults, what  possibilities  may  there  be  in  the 
work  with  children  where  the  play  impulse, 
imagination  and  love  for  creating  arc  in  full 
tide  I  The  skill,  and  sympathy,  and  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  teacher  are  here  in  demand 
to  turn  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  the 
right  direction. 

It  is  a  most  obvious  lesson.  Teach  the 
abstract  principles  of  design  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  but  do  not  leave  the  subject  in  the 
abstract.  Yet  to  dwell  only  on  the  other  side 
would  be  far  worse.  It  is  folly  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  attempt  design  and  to  carry  out  work 
in  some  material,  as  wood  or  cloth,  when  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  as  applicable  to  the  subject 
in  hand  have  not  been  intelligently  taught. 
The  thing  the  child  makes,  that  he  carries 
home  and  shows  as  his  own  work,  if  it  is 
ugly  would  better  never  have  been  touched. 
Good  joiner  work,  or  good  sewing  does  not 
atone*  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  child,  while 
you  are  teaching  him  to  construct  the  thing 
well,  to  allow  him  to  make  it   ugly,   whether 
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unpleasant  in  its  proportions  or  crude  in  its  decora- 
tion. 

The  paths  of  design  and  of  applied  design,  lie 
along  happy  ways.  The  same  is  true  whether  for  the 
adult  or  child.  The  motifs  may  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  things  he  loves ;  the  governing  principles, 
though  not  abstruse,  may  be  those  the  greatest  arch- 
itect or  painter  reveres  in  his  profession ;  and  the 
object,  that  he  makes  something  for  which  he 
already  cares,  or  in  which  he  can  be  interested, 
according  to  his  age  or  his  condition  in  life. 


MARY  B.  JONES 

Maiden,  Mass. 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

PRIMARY.  First  Year.  A.  Teach  the  spectrum 
colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 
Begin  to  teach  the  three  primary  colors,  R,  Y,  B, 
and   the  three  binaries,  O,  G,  V,  with  water  color. 

If  possible  bring  the  real  colors  of  light  into  the  room  by  means 
ot  a  glass  prism.  They  furnish  a  standard  of  purity  and  brilliancy. 
Have  samples  of  the  six  colors  in  cloth  and  paper  and  smaller 
samples  for  children  to  use.  Show  a  color,  have  the  children  find 
one  like  it.  Give  its  name.  Make  use  of  the  name  in  sentences. 
Have  the  children  collect  objects  and  classify  them  according  to  the 
six  standard  colors. 

Teach  the  use  of  pigments.  Fill  a  brush  with  water,  partly  dry 
it  and  bring  it  to  a  point  by  drawing  it  over  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
soften  the  pigment  by  stroking  it  with  the  brush  (not  by  stirring), 
put  the  color  on  the  paper  with  the  brush  and  do  not  retouch  it. 
Paint  a  "big  red  ball,"  then  a  yellow  one,  then  a  blue  one;  each  a 
lesson  by  itself. 

B.  Make  drawings  from  apples,  plums,  peaches, 
lemons,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  using  colored 
pencils  or  water  colors.  Emphasize  the  mass  of 
the  whole,  not  details. 

Arrange  the  object  so  that  it  may  be  seen  against  a  light  back- 
ground. Several  may  be  necessary  to  give  each  child  a  good  view. 
Aim  to  have  the  drawings  large,  in  flat,  even  color,  matching  the 
object  as  closely  as  possible.  Teacher  should  illustrate  position  and 
use  of  brush  often  for  the  class. 

Second  Year.  C.  Teach  the  six  typical  hues 
of  color,  red-orange,  orange-yellow,  yellow-green, 
green-blue,  blue- violet,  and  violet-red,  and  make 
them  in  water  color. 

Teach  by  mixing  pigment  colors,  showing  examples  of  the  typical 
hues,  recognizing  and  naming  them,  as  the  standards  were  taught  in 
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the  previous  grade.  Collect  examples  and 
claftsify  them  on  a  large  chart  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  margin.  The  small  circles  rep- 
re»ient  groups  of  examples  of  the  color  indi- 
cated. 

D.  Make  drawings  from  fall 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  erratic 
outline  as  squash,  pepper,  etc., 
using  colored  pencil  or  water 
colors.  Emphasize  mass,  and  em- 
placement —  position  on  sheet. 

Arrange  the  object  against  a  background 
as  in  the  previous  grade.  lie  sure  that  each 
pupil  has  a  good  view  of  one.  The  drawing 
should  be  near  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  appro- 
priate shape  and  size  (determined  by  reference 
to  the  object),  but  not  stifly  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  sheet.  Strive  for  naturalistic  coloring. 
Do  not  attempt  to  represent  small  details. 
Teacher  should  draw  on  large  chart  or  on 
drawing-paper,  illustrating  ho'^v  to  use  brush 
and  color. 

Third  Year.  E.  Teach  tints 
and  shades,  and  make  them  in 
water  color. 

The  general  idea  is  all  that  should  be 
attempted.  Take  any  color,  green,  for  ex- 
ample, and  paint  a  spot  on  paper.  Mix  water 
with  the  original  color,  thinning  it  to  produce 
a  rerjk  much  lighter  color  or  tint,  and  place 
that  on  the  paper  above  the  first.  Mix  a  little 
black  with  the  original  color  to  produce  a 
darker  color  than  the  first  and  place  this  shade 
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on  the  paper  below  the  first  color.  Three  '*  values"  of  color  are  thus 
represented.  Divide  up  the  work  of  making  a  chart.  One  row  make 
tints  and  shades  of  red,  another  of  yellow,  etc.  Select  the  best  from 
each  and  make  the  chart  indicated  in  the  margin.  Keep  this  before 
the  class,  reviewing  frequently.  The  chart  drawn  in  the  margin  has 
tints  at  the  left  and  shades  at  the  right  of  the  standards. 

F.  Make  drawings  from  fall  fruits  and  vege- 
tables such  as  radishes  and  turnips  with  tops, 
using  colored  pencils  or  water  colors.  Emphasize 
mass,  and   emplacement   within   an   enclosing  form. 

Arrange  objects  as  in  previous  grades.  The  object  should  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  enclosing  form  that  it  did  to  the  sheet 
in  the  previous  grade.  The  enclosing  form  should  have  a  proper 
margin  of  paper  outside  it,  perhaps  nearly  an  inch  wide  on  three  sides 
and  a  little  wider  at  the  bottom.  The  lines  should  be  drawn  freehand 
and  with  the  implement  used  in  drawing  the  object,  the  color  being  a 
deep  shade  of  that  used  in  the  object. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fourth  Year.  G.  Teach 
the  relations  in  the  temper  of  colors — warm  and 
cool  —  and  make  a  chart  in  water  color. 

Red,  orange,  and  yellow  arc  the  colors  of  Hame  and  suggest 
warmth.  Green,  blue,  and  violet  are  the  colors  of  ice  (in  masses)  the 
sky  and  the  sea  and  suggest  coolness.  Orange  is  the  warmest  color 
and  blue  the  coolest.  Red  and  yellow  arc  equally  removed  from 
orange  and  are  not  so  warm.  Green  and  violet  are  equally  removed 
from  blue  and  are  not  so  cool.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  relations  in 
temper  as  indicated  in  the  margin. 

H.  Make  drawings  of  trees,  fruits  or  autumn 
leaves,  in  water  color  or  ink.  Emphasize  the  axis 
or  line  of  growth  in  each  and  the  disposition  of 
masses  with  reference  to  it.  Strive  for  good  pro- 
portions and  for  good  color  floating. 
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The  drawings  should  be  from  such  mate- 
rial as  is  available;  the  kind  of  material  is  not 
so  important  as  its  presence  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  it.  Tp  to  this  time  the  mass  as 
a  whole  has  been  emphasized.  Now  children 
should  be  tauj^ht  to  see  that  every  mass  is 
related  to  an  axis  or  line  of  growth  which, 
being  straight  or  curved,  determines  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  mass.  Have  the  axis  or 
line  of  growth  indicated  lightly  at  the  outset. 
In  a  tree  it  is  the  trunk  and  "  leader/*  in  the 
fruit  the  line  of  the  core,  in  a  leaf  the  midrib. 
I'pon  thi^  line  balance  the  mass  to  left  and 
right,  being  careful  to  keep  the  proportion  of 
width  and  height  as  it  appears  in  the  object 
in  silhouette. 

Of  course  the  drawing  should  be  well 
placed  on  the  sheet  with  or  without  an  enclos- 
ing form.  In  floating  one  color  into  another 
put  one  in  very  wet  and  introduce  the  other, 
allowing  them  to  run  together. 

Fifth  Year.  I.  Teach  the 
complementary  colors,  the  three 
groups,  R-G,  O-B,  Y-V,  and  make 
a  chart  showing  their  relations. 

After  experimenting  with  the  pigments, 
mixing  red  with  green,  orange  with  blue, 
yellow  with  violet,  and  noting  results,  lay  out 
a  chart  as  indicated  in  the  margin,  and  color 
ft  zsi  the  initials  suggest.  The  outside  colors 
mixed  until  they  neutralize  each  other  make 
the  neutral  gray  of  the  center.  Each  color  at 
the  left  of  the  center  is  composed  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  color  nearest  it  and  one-quarter 
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of  the  complementary'.  Each  at  the  right,  of 
three-quarters  of  the  color  nearest  it  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  complementary  on  the  opposite 
side. 

J.  Make  drawings  of  autumn 
leaves  and  large  flat  flowers  like 
sunflowers,  foreshortened,  so  that 
they  do  not  appear  their  true  shape. 
Use  the  pencil  or  ink  or  water 
color. 

The  leaves,  if  long  stemmed,  and  the  flow" 
ers  may  be  placed  in  bottles  upon  the  desks,  or 
each  pupil  may  hold  his  specimen  in  one  hand 
while  drawing  with  the  other.  The  second 
way  is  preferable  with  short  stemmed  leaves. 

Look  with  one  eye  at  first,  steadily  until 
the  object  is  seen  as  a  mere  spot  or  two  of 
color.  Try  to  put  the  spots  on  paper  as  they 
appear.  If  ink  or  water  color  is  used,  two 
tones,  one  for  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and 
one  for  the  under,  one  for  the  light  parts  of 
the  flower  and  one  for  the  darker  parts,  will 
insure  attractive  drawings.  Emphasize  fore- 
shortened appearance. 

Sixth  Year.  K.  Teach  the 
three  groups  of  interrelated  or 
analagous  colors,  the  minus-blue, 
the  minus-red  and  minus-yellow 
groups,  with  their  sub-divisions : 
R  and  O,  O  and  Y;  Y  and  G,  G  and 
B;  B  and  V,  V  and  R.  Make  a 
chart  showing  them  in  relation. 
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This  chart  shows  what  may  be  called 
the  blood-relationships  of  color.  Yellow, 
red  and  blue,  the  primary  colors,  are  unre- 
lated: they  have  nothinjj  in  common.  Start- 
ing at  any  one  of  these  in  the  spectrum 
circuit  (see  figure),  red  for  example,  it  is 
evident  that  the  RO,  O,  and  OY  are  all 
\  itally  related  to  red,  for  all  contain  some 
degree  of  red.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
Ntartinjj  with  yellow  and  moving  towards 
red,  OY,  O,  and  RO,  are  all  vitally  related 
to  yellow  because  they  have  some  degree  of 
yellow  in  their  composition.  The  moment 
pure  yellow  is  included  in  the  red  series,  or 
pure  red  in  the  yellow  series,  a  color  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  leading  color  of  the  series  is 
introduced.  The  six  possible  series  of  inter- 
related colors  arc  indicated  in  the  circuit  by 
the  arcs. 

The  chart  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  is 
indicated  at  K.  I'se  the  chart  in  teaching 
color  harmony. 

L.  Make  drawings  of  fall 
flowers  and  leaves  in  natural  po- 
sitions. Use  water  color.  Aim 
at  a  naturalistic  effect  with  at- 
tention to  important  details  of 
growth,  form,  and  color. 

In  the  previous  grade  the  emphasis  was 
upon  foreshortening:  it  is  in  this  grade  also, 
but  the  element  of  color  is  included.  A 
color  is  sometimes  quite  dift'erent  in  appear- 
ance when  seen  obliquely  owing  to  retlected 
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light.  The  objects  may  first  be  drawn  in  pencil,  verj  delicately, 
if  desired.  Avoid  heavy  and  muddy  color  by  using  water  enough  to 
float  the  pigment. 

GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Year.  M.  Teach  rela- 
lation  in  value  and   make  color  scales  of  five  tones. 

First  make  a  neutral  scale.*  Draw  five  circles  as  here  indicated. 
Color  the  lowest  one  solid  black  by  using  charcoal  gray  very  thick, 
or  india  ink.  Dilute  charcoal  gray  with  water  and  make  at  M  a  gray 
equally  removed  in  value  from  both  white  and  black,  a  gray  half  way 
between  the  two  in  appearance.  Still  further  dilute  with  water  until 
by  testing  (a  touch  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  dried)  the  wash  will  produce 
atone  halfway  (L)  between  middle  gray  and  white.  More  pigment 
added  to  the  middle  gray  wash  will  give  D  half  way  between  M  and 
Black  in  value.  When  completed  the  scale  should  show  equal  steps 
from  white  downward  to  black  or  from  black  upward  to  white. 

When  these  scales  are  made  divide  the  class  into  groups  and  have 
each  group  make  a  scale  with  a  standard  color  in  place  of  middle  gray, 
a  tint  at  L  and  a  corresponding  shade  at  D. 

N.  Make  drawings  from  sprays  of  fall  flowers 
and  leaves,  in  three  (or  five,  including  white  and 
black)  related  tones  of  characteristic  color. 

For  example,  take  a  spray  of  wild  sunflower.  The  characteristic 
color  is  yellow.  If  from  a  yellow  scale  of  five  related  tones  from 
white  to  black  the  light  tint  is  selected  for  the  rays,  the  middle  yellow 
for  the  centers  of  the  flowers  and  the  dark  shade  for  the  stems  and 
leaves,  the  result  will  be  a  color  scheme  of  perfectly  related  tones, 
suggested  by  the  natural  relations  of  value  and  hue  as  seen  in  the 
plant  itself. 

Of  course,  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  good  arrangement  within  an 
appropriate  enclosing  form  should  inform  the  drawing.  The  sheet 
when  finished  should  show  a  well  drawn  spray,  well  composed  within 

*  A  Standard  Neutral  Scale  ready  to  hang  before  the  daaa  as  a  model  may  be 
obtained  of  The  Davis  Press.    Six  cents  each.    Fifty  cents  per  dozen. 
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its  enclosing  form,  colored  in  a  scale  of  five  values.  (The  back- 
ground is  white  and  the  enclosing  form  is  black,  thus  completing  the 
scale.)     The  illustration  (N)  is  by  Grace  Wheeler,  Braintrce,  Mass. 

Eighth  Year.  O.  Make  color  scales  of  five 
values  in  interrelated  or  analogous  colors. 

First  make  a  neutral  scale,  as  in  the  previous  grade.  Select  a 
binary  color  and  make  it  in  middle  value,  for  example,  O.  Make  a 
light  OY  for  L  and  a  dark  RO  for  D,  or  the  reverse,  a  light  RO  for  L 
and  a  dark  OY  for  D.     The  first  is  usually  the  more  pleasing. 

Try  another  scale  with  an  intermediate  hue  instead  of  a  binary 
at  middle  value.  As  a  rule  the  tint  should  be  of  the  color  naturally 
lighter  in  value  than  that  occupying  middle  place. 

P.  Make  drawings  from  sprays  of  flowers  or 
fruits,  in  three  (or  five,  including  keyed  white  and 
black)  related  tones  of  characteristic  color. 

For  example,  take  dnMJ  of  qu||p^.  The  fruit  is  yellow  with 
green  leaves.  Having  dS^JS'the  spray  carefully  make  a  tracing  from 
the  drawing,  color  the  fruit  light  yellow,  the  leaves  dark  green,  and 
use  the  third  tone  yellow-green  in  middle  value  for  the  background. 
Or,  tint  the  ground  a  yellow-white,  make  the  enclosing  form  in 
green-black,  and  distribute  the  three  analogous  tones  to  fruit,  upper 
sides  of  leaves,  lower  sides  of  leaves  and  stems.*  The  illustration  (P) 
is  by  Gertrude  Baker,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ninth  Year.  Q.  Make  a  neutral  scale  in  nine 
values.  Make  a  scale  of  five  tones  between  com- 
plementaries. 

In  making  the  neutral  scale  begin  with  white  and  black,  as  before ; 
establish   the   middle   tone;  then    balance  the    "light"  and  *'dark" 

*  The  tones  need  not  be  at  full  intensity.  In  fact  the  drawing  might  be  much 
more  pleasing  if  they  were  not,  for  gray  in  all  the  colors  would  give  them  another 
element  in  common.  The  gray  of  any  color  is  produced  by  mixing  with  that  color 
its  complement. 
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toci€« :  tbca  strike  ibe  intt^rmcdi^iei&t  HL^  LL,  H]!^  LD.  For  dircc* 
lions  for  makini;  the  scnle  of  live  step^  between  coinplemetitg  tee  dfth 
jrear  work, 

R,  Make  drawings  from  sprays  of  fruits  or 
from  groups  of  vegetables  or  fruit  in  three  related 
tofies  of  conventional  color. 

(lAiidg  luade  a  can^lul  ouiline  drawmg,  make  a  tracing  from  it 
Uftd  plofi   the  eolor  scheme.     Place  the  &calc  of   coniplemcnts   (for 


example  let  it  be  red  und  green)  b_v  the  side  of  the  neutral  scale.  The 
iwinif  m  to  be  colored  in  three  tones^  the  V  red^^  the  middle  neiitralt 
I  the  H  gr«ren :  bui  cither  ihc  red  or  the  green  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
raltir  0l  L  and  it$  complement  lowered  to  the  viilui*  of  D.  The  throe 
t0Cie»  «Jt:  thL-rcfore  light  R!*,  middle  grixy,  dark  GV-  Suppose  the 
iSrmiiHti|^  to  t)ea  ««|>rAv  of  grapes.  It  ifi  not  neccs^ar^*  to  toDow  nature  in 
cofortog.  for  the  color  scheme  ik  to  be  purely  iotiventional-  The 
thjTv  tooc»  111  ay  tlierefore  be  distributed  in  any  way  to  produce  the 
mo«t  picaiinj;  effect-  VV^hite  and  black  in  vcrj  «.mall  quantities  may 
lie  introdured  to  complete  the  ^hcct.    A  beautiful  decorative  treat* 
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ment  of  plant  form  is  the  desired  result.      The  illustration  (R)  is 
by  "  S.  A.  J.,"  Westfield,  Mass. 

HIGH  SCHOOL.     Freehand  Classes. 

Continue  study  of  fall  flower  and  fruit  sprays.  Make  decorative 
arrangements  from  them  and  introduce  appropriate  insect  and  bird 
elements  as  indicated  by  the  Japanese  print  reproduced  herewith. 
Make  the  nine  toned  scale  in  gray,  and  a  chart  of  intensities  of  color 
worked  out  in  the  form  of  K  (The  Spectrum  Circuit)  with  each  pair 
of  standards  connected  by  such  a  series  of  tones  as  that  indicated  at 
Q^(G  to  R  scale).  Color  the  decorative  panels  according  to  the 
scales  in  any  appropriate  mode  of  color  harmony.  Make  outdoor 
harvest  sketches.     (See  Supplement.) 

Mechanical  Classes.  Make  sheets  of  adaptations 
from  plant  form.  See  Outline  for  October,  1903 
(School  Arts  Book). 

From  some  simple  building  of  small  size,  a  shed,  shanty  or  wait- 
ing station,  flagman's  house  or  corn  barn,  make  freehand  sketches 
with  dimensions,  preparatory  to  a  complete  set  of  working  plans 
based  upon  them  to  be  drawn  with  instruments.  Select  if  possible  a 
building  which  may  be  thoroughly  studied  and  measured  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  November  Outline  will  give  suggestions  for  utilizing  these 
studies  in  elementary  architectural  design. 
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Autumn  and  Harvest  pictures.  Masterpieces  by  Millett,  Mason,  et  al. 
Studio,  May  1 901,  pp.  204,  205,  209;  July  1902,  p.  65 ;  March  1903, 
plate,  p.  41 ;    May  1904,  frontispiece. 

Balance.  Batchelder,  The  Principles  of  Design,  Chap.  III.  Daniels, 
Book,  Nov.  1901.     Poore,  Pictorial  Composition,  Chap.  III. 

Color.  Examples  of  good  coloring.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Ipswich 
Prints.  Nomenclature  of  Color,  Book,  April  1904,  p.  378.  Bunkio 
Matsuki,  Japanese  Prints.  Studio  and  other  publications  of  John 
Lane.  Current  magazines  (See  Reviews  in  School  Arts  Book). 
Art  Education  Text  Book  IV,  pp.  20,  and  92;  V,  pp.  23,  33,  47, 
and  91.  Instructions  for  using  color,  Prang,  Art  Education. 
In  primary  grades,  Text  Books  I,  II  and  III.  Kettelle,  Composi- 
tion in  Fine  Art,  Chap.  VI. 

Decorative  Arrangement  explained  and  well  illustrated.  Art  Educa- 
tion Text  Book  IV,  pp.  18-37.  Examples  of  in  Dow*s  Com- 
position. Batchelder,  Principles  of  Design,  Chap.  XIII.  Studio, 
August  190X,  pp.  no,  113.  School  Arts  Book,  Vols.  I,  II  and  III, 
September  and  October  numbers. 

Decorative  treatment  of  plant  form,  examples :  Book,  October  1901, 
pp.  20,  21;  November  1901,  pp.  19,  20;  September  1902,  Supple- 
ment; April  X903,  pp.  185  to  x88.  Composition,  Dow.  Nature 
Packet,  Davis  Press,  Plates  II,  VI  and  IX.  Studio,  August 
1901,  pp.  110-113;  April  1902,  p.  128;  May  1902,  p.  224;  Sep- 
tember 1902,  p.  215 ;  May  1904,  pp.  191-209. 

Enclosing  Forms.  Frame  lines.  Kettelle,  Composition  in  Fine  Art, 
Chap.  II. 

Rendering,  fac-simile  reproductions  in  pencil,  black  and  white  and 
color.  Art  Education  Text  Books  IV  and  V.  Nature  Packet 
No.  2,  The  Davis  Press.  The  Studio  (References  given  under 
Nature  Drawing  and  Decorative  Treatment). 

Space  Division.  Batchelder,  Principles  of  Design,  p.  156,  etc.  Hall, 
With  Brush  and  Pen,  p.  23. 

Values.  How  to  secure,  how  to  balance  them.  Batchelder,  Prin- 
ciples of  Design,  Chaps.  X  to  XII.  For  other  illustrations  see 
Plates  102  to  109.     Kettelle,  Composition  in  Fine  Art,  Chap.  V. 
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Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  by  Hugo  B.  Froehlich 
and  Bonnie  £.  Snow.  Prang  Educational  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1904.  Introductory  prices 
Books  I  to  IV,  20,  20,  24  and  36  cents  per  volume. 

Books  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  series  are  now  readj  for  use. 
Thejr  are  fullj  equal  to  the  expectations  raised  by  the  sample  which 
appeared  last  spring  and  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  June  number 
of  the  magazine.  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Education  and  all 
others  interested  in  art  teaching  should  examine  these  books.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education  a  text  book  to  be  studied  by 
the  children  as  they  study  an  arithmetic  or  a  geography  has  been  de- 
vised and  put  upon  the  market.  Children  must  have  reference  mate- 
rial. 

Heretofore  this  material  has  been  picked  up  as  the  supervisor 
could  best  find  it,  from  magazines,  from  various  art  stores,  from  art 
schools,  art  museums,  libraries,  etc. ;  and  all  this  material  has 
had  to  be  selected,  and  adapted,  and  at  the  best  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  scanty  in  the  best  localities,  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  in 
any  variety,  in  small  centers.  The  new  "Text  Books  of  Art  Educa- 
tion*' contain  selected  material,  arranged,  classified,  and  adjusted, 
educationally  and  psychologically,  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the 
various  grades,  in  acquiring  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  how  to 
discover  and  express  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art.  The  plan  which 
underlies  this  series  of  text  books  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  sane,  adaptable 
to  varying  conditions,  and  fruitful  in  results.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  this  new  field  it  will  not  prove  equally  effective. 

These  text  books  are  well  made.  The  cover  cloths  have  been 
•selected  with  good  taste  and  the  volumes  throughout  are  exceedingly 
attractive. 

Book  I  has  72  pages  t-wcnty-fii'e  of  which  are  in  color.     That  fact 

alone  is  a  guarantee  that  primary   children  will  like   it.     The   color 

plates  are  from  landscapes,  flowers  and  the  toys  and  games  of  children. 

It  would   be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  charming  for  primary 
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pupils  to  stud^than  Red  Riding  Hood,  page  27,  and  Mr.  Balloon  Man, 
page  31.  The  same  number  of  color  pages  appears  in  Book  II.  The 
best  plates  here  are  the  coasting,  page  11,  the  tea  party,  page  38,  and 
the  floral  spectrum,  page  54.  This  Last  deserves  mention  for  the 
brilliancy  not  of  the  color  but  of  the  idea  (Let  us  hope  that  no  china 
decorator  will  *' do  a  plate"  from  it!).  Book  III  is  equally  rich  in 
color.  These  primary  books  deal  with  life  in  the  most  fascinating 
way — the  life  of  the  child  and  of  his  friends  the  animals  and  birds, 
the  flowers  and  toys,  the  days  and  the  folks  of  his  happy  world.  The 
tools  recommended  are  the  tools  he  loves,  the  brush,  the  scissors,  the 
chalk,  and  the  pencil.  **  The  Paradise  of  Childhood"?  Not  that 
ponderous  volume  by  Froebel !  No;  here  it  is  at  last  embodied  in 
realizable  form  by  Mr.  Froehlich  and  Miss  Snow. 

Book  IV  is  larger.  It  has  ninety-eight  pages,  6^^  x  8j  inches, 
seventeen  of  which  are  in  color.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  color 
than  pages  92,  93,  96  and  97,  has  ever  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
children.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  black  and  white  illustrations 
as  those  on  pages  13,  15,  58  and  59.  Page  58  is  a  masterpiece.  The 
topics  for  the  year  are  grouped  under  six  heads  :  Out  of  doors  ;  Growth, 
Blossom,  Fruit;  Life  and  Action;  Beauty  in  Common  Things;  Meas- 
uring and  Planning;  and  Design.  The  plan  for  each  topic  is  that 
approved  by  the  best  schoolroom  practice,  namely,  an  interesting  talk, 
fully  illustrated,  followed  by  detinite  directions  or  suggestions  for 
work.  Such  books  will  be  welcomed  everywhere.  Of  course  they  are 
not  perfect,  nothing  is;  one  can  And  much  to  criticise  in  both  text  and 
illustration,  but  such  criticism  is  for  author  and  publisher,  not  for  the 
public.  The  books  as  they  stand  are  the  best  things  yet  for  children 
to  study  as  helps  in  drawing  and  design. 

Outlines  of  The  History  of  Art  by  William  Lubke, 
revised  by  Russell  Sturgis ;  2  Vols.,  8vo,  $10. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  1904. 

This  standard  work,  "  eilitotl.  nilmilel\  rex  iscil,  largely  rewritten 
and  brought  up  to  the  present  tiuu*,"  by  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Sturgis,  can    not    but   take    ilw  place  at  once  as  an  authority  among 
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reference  books.  It  contains  a  hundred  and  thirty  half-tone  plates  and 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fitty  other  illustrations.  Inasmuch  as  the 
original  was  written  by  Liibke  before  iSr>o,  and  has  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged  through  eleven  editions  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1891.  Mr.  ISturgis  has  found  it  necessary,  in  the  light  of  recent 
re«4earch  and  modern  ideals,  to  somewhat  modify  many  of  Liibke's 
tonclusions,  and  to  add  a  good  deal  of  entirely  new  material.  The 
work  is  unique  among  the  general  hi>tories  of  art  for  the  space  devoted 
to  architecture  in  Germany.  To  read  such  volumes  is  a  liberal 
education.  To  have  them  in  a  school  library  where  children  can  see 
and  handle  them  and  go  to  them  for  information  and  entertainment  is 
to  e-tablish  and  conserve  a  love  for  the  best. 

University  Lessons  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Twelve  vol- 
umes, SA^xii^  inches,  fully  illustrated.  Inter- 
national Art  Association,  Chicago.  $7.50  for 
the  set. 

These  useful  volumes,  prepared  originally  for  u*^e  as  an  Art  Exten- 
>ion  Course,  have  been  revised  and  put  into  convenient  form  to  be 
used  a*  text  books  for  a  two  years'  reading  course.  The  list  of  sub- 
jects treated  and  the  authors  are  as  follows:  1.  Technique  and  Prin- 
ciple* of  Art,  Dr.  Russell  Sturgis.  2,  Representative  Judgments  on 
the  Principles  of  Art,  Prof.  Alfred  V.  Churchill:  The  Development 
of  Art,  Dr.  A.  L.  Froth ingham,  Jr. :  Pre-Greek  Art,  Dr.  John  Pickard. 

3.  Architecture,  Greek  and  Roman,  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  Prof. 
\.   M.  Brook> :  Renascence  and  Modern,  Prof.  H.   Langford  Warren. 

4.  ^»<•uIpture.  Greek  and  Roman,  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach  :  Medieval, 
Renascence  and  Decadence,  William  Ordway  Partridge.  5.  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Lorado  Taft.  ^).  Painting,  Greek  to  Medieval  and 
Renascence.  Prof.  Olaf  M.  Hrauner.  7.  17th  and  iSth  Centuries, 
J.  W.  Pattison.  8.  19th  Century  in  France,  Belgium.  Italy,  Spain, 
Arthur  Hoeber.  9.  19th  Century  in  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
>Kandina\  ia,  Russia,  Robert  Koehlcr.  10.  19th  Century  in  England, 
.>cotland,  America.  Prof.  Frank  F.  Frederick.     11.  Decorative  Design, 
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Principles  and  History,  Prof.  H.  E.  Everett.  12.  Application  to  the 
Crafts,  Elizabeth  Bennett.  Oriental  Art,  Dr.  Edmund  Buckley.  The 
volumes  form  a  classified  history  of  art  and  a  compendium  of  art 
theories  attractively  presented. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

A  puerile  cover  ornament.  The  Dutch  Children  by  Marcia  Oakes 
Woodbury  are  cleverly  composed,  and  well  drawn.  The  color  repro- 
duction is  much  better  than  this  magazine  usually  affords.  The 
Little  Dutch  Mother  is  the  best.  A  Painter  of  Men  and  Ideas  is  an 
article  (too  brief)  with  five  illustrations,  on  the  life  work  of  George 
Frederick  Watts.  Artistic  Bridges  and  Gateways,  a  series  of  half- 
tones from  photographs,  furnish  excellent  material  for  rendering  in 
values,  especially  the  second,  ninth  and  tenth.  Another  example  is 
the  good  picture  of  a  railway  train,  p.  355.  The  most  instructive 
pictures  in  the  magazine  are  the  cartoons  of  Mr.  Piatt  —  so  little  drawn 
and  so  much  expressed  I  That  on  p.  337  is  a  masterpiece  of  pen 
drawing.  Those  on  pp.  344,  345  and  347  are  marvels  of  facial  expres- 
sion. On  page  418  is  a  good  example  of  rendering  in  four  values, 
and  on  page  422  is  *' Gerome's  Masterpiece"  the  "Dying  Eagle" 
monument  at  Waterloo. 

Century. 

The  illustrations  pp.  716  and  731  (and  others)  have  unusual  bril- 
liancy for  half-tone  plates,  secured  possibly  by  the  use  of  a  very  delicate 
tint  block  under  the  darks.  Compare  Castaigne's  interpretation  of  a 
Storm  at  Sea  (frontispiece)  with  McCarter's  p.  731.  In  Castaigne's 
Wandering  Jew,  p.  664,  notice  how  the  Jew's  erratic  outlines  are 
repeated  in  the  church,  the  trees,  the  foreground  figures  and  still  life 
group.  The  Fossil  Wonders  of  the  West  are  wonderful,  and  Charles 
R.  Knight  has  illustrated  them  wonderfully  well.  How  gigantic  the 
dinosaur  is  on  page  687 !  and  no  human  being  anywhere  to  give 
the  scale.  The  same  skill  is  shown  on  page  693.  The  dust  from  the 
crowd  and  the  play  of  light  through  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  with 
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astonishing  skill  by  Castaigne  on  p.  714.  Admirable  subjects  for 
interpretation  into  three  or  five  values  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  697,  751 
and  757.  A_vlward*s  Building  the  Hut,  p.  781,  is  worth  studying  for 
its  free  and  direct  handling  of  the  brush  and  for  its  effective  com- 
position. The  thirteenth  in  Timothy  Cole*s  old  Spanish  masterpieces 
is  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  (Detail)  by  Velasquez. 

Chautauquan. 

The  Belgium  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Philip  II,  by  Clara  de  Graf- 
fcnricd.  has  twenty-three  illustrations  from  the  rich  architecture  and 
monumental  sculpture  of  that  fascinating  country.  Among  the  details 
arc  included  Van  Eyck's  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  and  Hans  Memling's 
Shrine  of  St.  Ursula.  Another  useful  article  is  that  by  Milo  Roy 
Multbie  entitled  Civic  Lessons  from  Europe.  Street  Decoration  is 
the  specific  topic  and  it  is  well  exemplified  by  fifteen  plates  from  photo- 
graphs. This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three.  On  page  98  is  a  clear 
little  half-tone  of  Michael  Angelo's  Virgin  and  Child  at  Bruges. 
Thomas  Whitney  Lurette  contributes  an  introductory  article  for  a 
series  of  six  on  the  Master  Musicians  and  Walter  L.  Hervey  writes 
about  How  The  American  Boy  is  Educated.  The  teacher  of  French 
history  will  be  delighted  with  Prof.  Ogg*s  article,  Some  Features  of 
the  Old  Regime,  dealing  with  the  Revolution  and  its  causes. 

Country  Life. 

A  spray  of  big  yellow  apples  is  on  the  cover  and  a  basket  of  apples 
forms  the  head  piece  for  the  table  of  contents.  Good  decorative 
arrangements  of  plant  form  are  suggested  by  the  illustrations  for  the 
article  on  The  Peony,  pp.  415  to  417,  the  phlox  (central  panel)  p.  4.11, 
and  the  peonies  in  the  ad.  p.  387.  The  Russian  Wolf  Hound  is 
admirably  set  forth  by  the  fifteen  pictures  on  pp.  418  to  422  (continued 
on  p.  468),  and  the  trotting  horse  by  those  on  pp.  428  to  ^31. 
Arlington,  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  is  the  tenth  in  the  series  of 
Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans.  The  October  issue  will  be 
the  annual  House-Building  number  richly  illustrated. 
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Craftsman. 

The  Forcii^n  Aspect  of  Mural  Painting,  by  William  Laurel  Harris, 
18  well  written  and  richly  illustrated.  One  misses,  however,  the  larger 
work  of  Chavanncs,  and  such  significant  designs  as  those  of  Ricard 
and  Risler  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris.  The  Spanish  Missions  have 
now  furnished  Mr.  James  material  for  one  of  his  most  helpful  articles 
—  helpful  to  teachers  of  manual  art  —  namely,  The  Furniture  and 
Other  Woodwork.  The  Work  of  Anthony  H.  Euwer  is  sot  forth  by 
Will  Larrymore  Smedley  with  twenty-one  illustrations,  mostly  book 
plates,  some  of  which  are  odd  and  clever  enough.  A  Labor  Museum 
(Hull  House,  Chicago),  by  Marion  Foster  VV^ashburn,  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  illustrations  of  Japanese  Porcelains  offer  suggestions  in 
design,  especially  in  their  forms.  Not  all  Japanese  "decoration  of 
china"  is  to  be  commended. 

Harper's. 

The  three  color  plates  after  Howard  Pyle  are  better  in  color  and 
composition  than  in  drawing.  The  faces  are  disappointing  and  the 
bodies  of  the  women  beneath  their  garments  are  of  questionable 
anatomy.  The  succession  of  reds  in  the  figures  of  the  frontispiece, 
the  suggestion  of  rich  color  in  the  surf  and  in  the  stone  wall,  page 
501,  and  the  splendid  reds  and  greens  of  the  draperies,  p.  505,  are 
altogether  admirable.  Read  the  Inscriptions  for  a  Friend's  House  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  p.  507,  ami  look  at  the  Pleiades,  p.  509.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  human  figure  under  the  dress, 
p.  525  I  The  use  of  the  tint  block  with  the  half-tone  plate  is  shown 
most  instructively  in  the  article  on  Caravansaries  by  Dr.  Sterrett. 
Compare  p.  ^28  with  p.  531.  Which  is  sunnier.'*  Compare  the 
interior,  p.  533  with  the  exterior,  p.  535.  Which  is  more  convincing.^ 
The  drawings  arc  by  a  comparatively  new  man  in  the  field  of  illustra- 
tion, Charles  Wellington  Furlong.  They  are  well  composed,  well 
drawn,  and  effective  in  notan.  Sterner's  frank  use  of  the  crayon,  pp. 
587  and  592,  make  these  plates  valuable  for  high  school  students  to 
study.  Charlotte  Harding's  three  ]>lates,  pp.  597,  599  and  600,  are 
clever  compositions  within  the  vertical  oblong.     They  show  one  or  two 
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ciirious  slips  in  cast  shadows  for  high  school  students  to  puzzle  out. 
I>r.  McCook's  article  on  The  Daintiness  of  Ants  is  a  revelation  even 
to  the  observant  lover  of  nature,  and  the  drawings  accompanying  it 
are  skilful.  The  tint  block  is  used  again  in  the  article  on  Ravenna  by 
Arthur  Symons,  most  effectively  on  p.  619.  Place  four  strips  of  white 
paper  over  the  yellovv  margins,  p.  618,  and  see  how  much  more  effec- 
tively colored  the  interior  appears  to  be.  The  strong  marginal  color 
now  overpowers  the  delicate  tones  within.  Let  the  children  enjoy 
the  humor  of  Natural  Taste,  p.  652,  and  of  The  Lamp,  p.  654,  both  of 
which  are  cleverly  drawn.     Danger,  p.  656,  isn't  too  bad. 

House  Beautiful. 

An  article  by  James  William  Pattison  on  Eugene  Carriere  is 
illustrated  by  that  marvel  of  technique.  Maternity,  which  attracts  every 
visitor  at  the  Luxemburg,  and  which  provoked  Whistler  to  exclaim, 
'•  Tiens,  someone  has  been  smoking  in  the  nursery  I  "  Carriere  might 
be  called  the  CJeorge  Fuller  of  France.  Read  The  Restoration  of  a 
Botticelli,  p.  2$.  The  illustrations,  pp.  5,  7  and  12,  are.  good  to 
Interpret  in  three  or  five  values. 

McClure's. 

The  reproductions  in  color  of  the  drawings  by  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  are  not  of  uniform  excellence.  Evidently  that  on  page  473  is 
best.  Miss  Smith  is  too  good  an  artist  to  make  such  a  green  as  that 
on  p-  475,  or  to  color  a  hand  rail  so  obtrusively  as  that  in  the  frontis- 
piece. How  cleverly  the  wall  paper  and  the  china  are  handled  on 
p.  470!  In  the  series  on  One  Hundred  Masterpieces,  John  LaFarge 
discusses  Triumphs.  The  illustrations  are  from  \'eronese's  Glory  of 
Venice  and  Venice  Enthroned,  and  Tintoretto's  Glory  of  Venice.  As 
usual  Tintoretto  appears  as  the  master  of  vigorous  action  and  of  novel 
situations.  Orson  Lowell's  illustrations  for  The  Realm  of  Enchant- 
ment are  better  than  his  wash  drawings  usually  are.  They  hold 
together  better  in  notan.  The  double  plate,  pp,  524,  525.  is  a  clever 
composition.  The  drawing  bv  Lucius  Wolcott  Hitchcock,  p.  552,  is  a 
rather  good  study  in  values.  His  four  plates  are  almost  unique  owing 
to  their  lack  of  strong  enclosing  lines. 
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New  England. 

The  most  entertaining  article  is  Caricature  in  America,  by  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson,  with  six  illustrations.  Miss  Amy  Woods  writes  of 
Statuary  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  gives  six  examples  of  it  in  half- 
tone plates.  The  Navajos  and  Their  Blanket  Weaving  Industry,  by 
George  Leo  Patterson,  with  nine  pictures  from  life,  is  the  report  of  an 
eye  witness  and  of  value  to  teachers  of  design  as  well  as  to  teachers  of 
history. 

Outing. 

The  Midsummer  Jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  is  like  a  glimpse 
into  fairyland!  This  number  contains  good  pictures  of  sword-fish, 
kids,  geese,  cranes,  wood-duck,  steer,  polar  bear,  Indian  ponies  and 
hounds.  There  are  some  brilliant  photographs  from  Japanese  life  and 
scenery,  and  a  fascinating  article,  fully  illustrated,  on  Aborignal 
American  Canoes  by  O.  T.  Mason.  The  Greek  Olympic  Games  by 
Arthur  Lynch  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  Greek  sculpture 
side  by  side  with  photographs  from  modern  athletes.  What  John 
Burroughs  has  to  say  about  Instinct  and  "  Suicide,"  is  worth  reading. 
The  cover  contains  a  spirited  drawing  in  color  of  three  large  horses. 

Printing  Art. 

A  handsome  cover  in  red,  low  intensities.  An  excellent  subject 
for  re-spacing,  re-drawing  and  re-coloring,  ad.  lo  inset.  Good  exam- 
ples of  coloring  pp.  56  inset,  54  inset,  52  inset,  50  inset,  and  12  inset. 
Designs  to  improve  in  form,  pp.  48  inset,  46  inset,  and  44  second 
inset.  Puzzling  abbreviations  indicating  the  sizes  of  books  are  ex- 
plained by  Theodore  L.  DeVinne.  There  is  a  most  useful  article  on 
Alignment  of  Initials  (ornamental  initials)  and  another  on  The  Use 
of  Rules,  (margin  lines,  enclosing  forms,  etc.)  both  adequately  illus- 
trated. The  illustrated  article  on  The  Use  of  Paper  Labels  in  Book- 
binding offers  suggestions  both  in  color  and  design.  As  usual  the 
magazine  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  value  to  all  interested  in  more 
beautiful  school  work. 
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Scribner's. 

Fine  bit  of  coloring  in  the  frontispiece,  by  Stanley  Arthurs,  —  a 
winter  landscape  with  figures.  The  Battlefield  of  the  Nations  is  full 
of  illustrations  well  adapted  to  translating  into  three  or  five  values. 
One.  p.  259,  is  already  in  four,  and  very  effective,  —  of  course,  for  Jules 
Gu^rin  did  it. 

May  Wilson  Preston's  sketches  illustrating  The  Summer  Land- 
lord, are  simple  in  handling  —  a  bit  of  wash  and  a  crayon  touch  or 
two  for  each  —  but  full  of  lifelike  character  and  expression.  Frost 
continues  his  good  work  in  black  and  white  for  The  Soldier  of  the 
Valley,  and  Vohn  contributes  one  of  his  clever  drawings  as  an  illus- 
tration for  the  Undercurrent.  Yohn*s  figures  never  impress  one  as 
having  been  posed  for  the  occasion,  nor  are  his  faces  of  conventional 
character.  He  seldom  if  ever  fails  to  suggest  textures  adequately,  and 
is  always  sure  of  his  relative  values.  In  this  illustration  (p.  328) 
notice  how  well  he  has  suggested  white  mount  for  the  picture  on  the 
wall,  flesh  color  for  the  hand  in  the  lap,  and  glossy  black  for  the  pat- 
ent leather  shoe.  Reuterdahl's  drawing  in  color,  p.  365,  came  out 
rather  well:  it  suggests  a  wealth  of  subdued  color.  In  the  Field  of 
Art  are  two  views  of  the  pediment  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
by  J.  q^  A.  Ward  and  Paul  Bartlett. 

St.  Nicholas. 

The  frontispiece  is  from  Sir  Joshua's  Lady  Betty  Delm^  and  Her 
Children.  Brittany,  The  Land  of  the  Sardine  is  intensely  interesting 
and  has  pictures  of  quaint  Brittany  children  in  costume.  The  enter- 
taining story  of  Kibun  Daizin  has,  among  other  illustrations  by 
George  Varian,  a  black  and  white  in  a  very  low  key,  quite  notable 
among  "night"  eti'ects.  The  Holly-Tree  Wight  by  Willard  Bonte  is 
well  identified  with  his  tree.  It  is  a  clever  piece  of  design.  On  page 
988  is  an  unusually  happy  bit  of  photographic  work  from  a  pair  of 
rabbits.  The  County  Fair  contains  novel  suggestions  for  supplemen- 
tary constructive  work  in  wood,  paper,  etc.  High  School  pupils 
would  be  helped  in  rendering  features  by  copying  in  pencil  the  head 
on  p.  1018  by  Tom  Mills. 
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Studio. 

The  work  of  Moltat  P.  Linder,  a  lover  of  Venice,  is  shown  by 
five  half  tones  and  two  color  plates,  the  frontispiece  being  one  of 
them,  a  delicate  high  key  piece  of  coloring  of  a  rosy  hue. 

The  French  Primitifs,  to  judge  by  the  five  illustrations,  are  more 
medieval  in  manner  than  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites.  The  most 
pleasing  seems  to  be  Elizabeth  of  Austria  by  Clouet.  The  work  of 
Max  Lieberman,  evidently  fond  of  old  men  and  women,  is  exemplified 
by  seven  half  tones.  The  most  attractive  illustrations  arQ  from  the 
strong  sketches  of  Joseph  Crawhall,  master  draughtsman,  and  Paul 
Renouard,  another.  The  first  excels  in  the  use  of  wash  and  the  sec- 
ond in  line.  The  rooster,  p.  218,  and  the  baby,  p.  225,  are  admirable 
for  upper  Grammar  children  to  study  and  co/y.  Of  the  articles  deal- 
ing with  architecture  and  decoration  the  most  interesting  is  that  on 
The  Peacock  Room  decorated  by  Whistler,  p.  241,  etc.  The  next,  the 
Modern  House  at  Southbourne  by  P.  H.  Emerson.  Here  are  sensible 
hints  for  manual  arts  teachers.  Mr.  Clement  Heaton's  work  is  of 
unusual  interest  for  its  complexity  of  line  and  breadth  of  effect.  His 
designs  maintain  a  very  high  average.  The  unusual  sculpture  of 
Courtney  Pollock  is  represented  in  six  half  tones,  and  the  reliefs  of 
H.  Kautsch  by  eight  half  tones.  By  far  the  most  original  and  decora- 
tive landscape  of  the  year  is  that  by  Charles  Walter  Stetson,  p.  255. 
The  work  of  Harry  E.  Goodhue  in  stained  glass  is  illustrated  by  five 
plates.  The  Quaker  shops  of  Philadelphia  furnish  designs  of  unusual 
merit  for  metal  work,  and  the  Craftsmanshop  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  is 
represented  by  four  plates  from  their  furniture,  evidently  after  the 
manner  of  the  Craftsman  furniture  of  Syracuse. 

World  of  Today. 

The  Republic  That  is  An  Empire  contains  six  tinted  half  tones 
from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  first  being  from  the 
Monumental  group  Music  and  Art  by  Herman  McNeil.  There  are  in 
this  number  twenty-seven  tinted  half  tones  and  sixty-six  other  pictures 
from  the  great  Exposition.  Seven  of  these  are  from  its  sculpture  and 
eleven  from  the  paintings  there  exhibited.  Two  of  the  paintings  are 
by  Zorn,  one  by  Liljefors  and  one  by  L'Hermitte.     Remington,  Bitter, 
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Tatt  and  Brewer  are  the  American  sculptors  represented  by  half  tones. 
The  comparison  of  the  two  Courts  of  Honor  (Chicago  1893,  St  Lonis 
i9«>4)  is  instructive  for  it  reveals  the  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  landscape  architect  in  world's  fairs,  but  one  must  say  that  the 
Chicago  court  is  not  seen  at  its  best  in  this  picture.  The  points  of 
view  tor  the  photographs  from  the  exposition  grounds  were  selected 
with  excellent  good  taste,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  photographs 
is  nio^t  successful.  Compare  p.  1125  with  p.  1126.  Does  the  yellow 
margin  help? 

Worlds  Work. 

The  first  feature  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  drawing  teacher  is 
the  unusual  number  of  fine  pictures  of  horses.  There  are  fifteen 
plates  showing  horses  in  different  positions.  It  is  not  often  one  has 
a  photograph  of  a  pure-bred  Arab  Stallion  (p.  5300)  with  which  to 
compare  Schrier's  horses  at  the  fountain  and  elsewhere.  Teachers 
interested  in  weaving  will  enjoy  A  New  Ireland  by  Seumas  MacManus, 
and  those  interested  in  geography  and  history  The  Iron  Mines  that 
^ive  u-i  Leadership,  by  Francis  N.  Stacy,  with  nine  astonishing  illus- 
trations and  Into  Mysterious  Tibet,  by  Chalmers  Roberts,  with  ten 
ilIu««trations,  some  of  which  are  equally  astonishing.  All  teachers 
will  enjoy  reading  Backward  Country  Schools  Near  Big  Cities,  by 
Adele  Marie  Shaw,  with  thirteen  illustrations. 

Miscellaneous. 

With  regret  we  learn  that  the  Pratt  Institute  Monthly  will  cease 
publication.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  interesting  School 
Paper  or  one  of  greater  value  to  teachers,  valuable  not  only  for  what 
it  contains,  but  for  what  it  suggests  to  the  wide-awake.  The  May 
number  — the  last  —  is  a  Kindergarten  Number.  It  has  some  charm- 
inj;  original  rhymes  for  games  and  movement  plays. 

Do  you  ever  see  Time  and  Tide,  the  well-printed  bulletin  of  the 
Art-Craft  settlement.  New  Clairveau,  at  Montague,  Mass.?  The  work 
of  Kilward  B.  Pressey,  the  founder,  is  quite  as  interesting,  in  its  way, 
an  that  at  Ea>t  Aurora. 

The  Inited  States  Government  publishes  some  things  of  direct 
value  to  teachers  of  drawing.     A  list  will  be  given  in  the  November 
Number. 
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OCTOBER!  The  harvest  of  the  earth  is  being 
gathered  from  all  our  northern  zone.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  the  glories  of  color,  in  the  sharp  contrasts 
of  the  early  morning  and  the  soft  blendings  of  the 
afternoon  sunlight  and  shadow. 

Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out, 

O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  or  gold, 
Once  more  with  harvest-song  and  shout 

Is  nature's  bloodless  triumph  told. 
Our  common  mother  sits  and  sings, 

Like  Ruth,  among  her  garnered  sheaves ; 
Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things, 

Her  brow  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves. 

The  whole  of  this  splendid  Harvest  Festival  by 
Whittier  ought  to  be  read  again  by  every  one  of  us, 
and  parts  of  it  utilized  in  the  autumn  language  work. 

H  The  wonderful  seed  packs— pods,  berries,  fruits 
of  all  sorts — with  their  quaint  or  graceful  shapes 
and  their  subdued  or  brilliant  coloring,  together 
with  the  autumn  leaves  and  the  harvest  fields, 
furnish  ample  material  for  drawing  and  coloring. 
In  the  cities  harvest  pictures,  and  fruits  from  the 
market  with  stories  by  the  teacher  and  quotations 
from  literature  will  have  to  take  the  place  of  the 
real  thing.  But  city  teachers  must  remember  what 
possibilities  lie  within  the  circle  of  their  limita- 
tions. Alas  too  often  in  the  country  familiarity 
breeds  indifference.  The  autumn  pours  its  splen- 
dors   upon  those  who  see  nothing  but  potatoes  to  be 
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picked  up  after  school  or  beets  to  be  pulled  before 
breakfast.     In  the  cities 

Yon  ridge  of  purple  landscape, 

Yon  sky  between  the  walls, 
Holds  all  the  hidden  wonders 

In  scanty  intervals, 

if  the  teacher  is  of  the  right  sort  and  country  bred. 

4[^The  supplement  this  month  brings  a  bit  of  the 
New  England  harvest  to  you  all,  and  shows  how 
such  material  may  be  used  by  the  older  pupils. 
The  sketch  by  Mr.  Randall  was  made  directly  from 
nature,  but  it  shows  how  by  selection  and  arrange- 
ment the  complexity  of  nature  is  reduced  by  the 
artist  to  a  simpler  form  retaining  the  spirit  of  the 
original  and  suggesting  to  the  mind  not  a  particular 
harvest  but  the  harvest  time.  The  original  was 
drawn  on  fairly  smooth  paper  with  a  soft  lead  pen- 
cil, a  "sketching  crayon." 

4[.The  first  article  in  this  number  of  the  Book  de- 
scribes an  accessory  worth  having  in  every  school 
building.  An  aquarium,  like  an  open  fire,  is  a  living 
picture  in  three  dimensions.  Children  delight  in 
such  things.  The  aquarium  in  my  own  home  is 
made  of  the  largest  size  "  sandwich-pile  cover"  such 
as  may  be  seen  at  a  railroad  restaurant.  This  is 
turned  knob  down  upon  a  circle  sawed  from  two- 
inch  plank  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  more  than 
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large  enough  to  receive  the  knob.  Such  a  tank  costs 
about  two  dollars,  never  leaks,  is  strong,  durable, 
easily  kept  clean,  and  entirely  satisfactory.  It  holds 
two  buckets  of  water  and  will  support  a  half-dozen 
kinds  of  plants,  three  four-inch  gold  fish,  two  clams 
and  a  half-dozen  snails  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
IF  you  can  find  the  right  place  for  the  aquarium  to 
stand,  a  place  where  it  receives  some  direct  sunlight 
but  not  too  much,  and  where  it  will  keep  cool  but 
not  too  cool.  There  is  a  little  book  by  Mark 
Samuel  entitled  The  Amateur  Aquarist,  published 
by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33-37  E.  Seven- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  which  tells  all  one  needs 
to  know,  so  far  as  it  can  be  told  in  print,  in  order 
that  success  may  be  achieved.  A  good  aquarium 
helps  in  nature  study,  drawing,  language  and  the 
study  of  color. 

4^  Metal  work  for  High  Schools  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Rose,  whose  work  in  the  Provi- 
dence Manual  Arts  High  School  ranks  among  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  exhibit  which  this  school 
sent  to  St.  Louis  was  notable  for  its  technical  ex- 
cellence but  more  notable  for  the  artistic  quality  of 
its  design  and  for  the  sensible  manner  in  which  it 
was  displayed.  An  exhibit  of  metal  work,  for  ex- 
ample, which  attracts  by  its  arrangement,  holds  by 
the  beauty  of  its  every  detail  both  in  form  and 
color,  and  satisfies  by  the  excellence  of  its  work- 
manship, is  not  as  yet  the  rule  in  America. 
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^The  article  by  Mrs.  Jones  states  admirably  in 
concrete  form  the  secret  of  all  the  greatest  applied  art 
of  the  world.  Now  that  it  is  not  only  an  open  secret 
but  so  obviously  open,  let  every  pupil  know  it  and 
give  him  opportunity  to  act  upon  it.  This  letter 
from  Mr.  Whitney  with  the  illustrations  from  the 
work  of  children  gives  one  possible  application  of 
the  principles  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Jones. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailev  : — I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  School  Art  Books.  If  all  the  subscribers  receive  the  help  and  in- 
spiration which  my  teachers  and  I  do  from  studying  it  you  may  be 
conirratulated.  It  is  full  of  helpful  sugj^^estions  each  month  and 
eagerly  opened  on  its  arrival.  I  was  much  interested  in  some  of  the 
calendars  suggested  of  late,  and  wondered  if  what  we  were  doing 
would  be  of  interest  to  you  or  others :  so  I  enclose  a  few  which  have 
been  made  recently.     \'ou  should  see  the  originals  I 

They  are  made  of  card  board  22"  x  28";  large  enough  so  that  they 
can  be  seen  acro>s  the  room.  The  card  board  is  measured  by  the 
children  and  divided  into  spaces  to  be  filled  later.  These  spaces  con- 
si«it  of  an  oblong  for  the  illustration,  and  squares  for  the  letters  and 
hgurcs.  So  far  we  have  always  made  the  squares  2|"  allowing  a 
con«  cntric  2"  square  for  each  of  the  numbers. 

Aitrr  this  measurement  lesson  we  cut  a  lot  of  2"  squares  ready  for 
numberin^j,  then  proceed  to  plan  the  illustration. 

The  lesson  so  far  has  been  animal  drawing.  We  use  the  live  ani- 
mal if  possible,  if  not,  stuffed  specimens  and  pictures.  The  drawing 
i«  frequently  taken  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons,  the  books 
generally  having  many  good  animal  pictures.  I  draw  upon  the  board 
-ometimes  calling  one  or  two  children  to  draw  with  me,  acting  as 
a->%i)^tant  teachers.  Then  upon  the  board  or  upon  paper  we  all  try 
what  we  can  do.  the  children  often  surprising  one  by  their  good  draw- 
ing*, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  detect  characteristic  lines. 
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NOTES  EDITOR 

The  next  lesson  is  memory  drawing,  the  children  trying  the  ani- 
mals in  yarious  positions,  using  either  pencil  or  brush  and  ink.  Bjr 
the  time  the  third  lesson  arrives  we  are  ready  to  make  our  picture.  I 
call  a  group  of  children  about  a  large  table,  and  they  cut  out  and  place 
their  drawings,  pasting  them  in  the  space  previously  prepared.  The 
enclosed  rabbit  calendar  was  made  by  grade  2,  the  frog  calendar  by 
^rade  3,  and  the  squirrel  by  grade  4.  The  calendar  for  April,  with 
the  Illustration  of  the  rainy  windy  day  is  being  made  but  is  not  yet 
completed. 

It  is  fun  to  see  the  children  place  the  drawings,  trying  them  here 
and  there  till  they  are  satisfied  with  the  eft'ect,  and  it  doesn't  take  long 
for  them  to  realize  that  the  smaller  drawings  look  best  in  the  back- 
^ound  of  the  picture. 

The  1*'  squares  of  which  I  spoke  are  then  distributed  and  the 
children  try  their  hands  at  lettering  and  numbering.  When  they  suc- 
ceed they  are  allowed  to  paste  their  2,  7,  9,  or  whatever  it  may  be  in  its 
proper  square  on  the  large  card.  You  can  imagine  the  pride  with 
which  they  walk  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  proceed  to  paste  the 
square  in  its  place. 

When  completed  the  calendar  is  the  chief  adornment  of  the  room 
(at  least  for  awhile)  and  each  child  has  had  a  hand  in  making  it. 
Now  my  dear  friend  if  any  suggestion  here  is  worth  while  it  is  yours 
to  use,  if  not,  dump  the  whole  business  into  the  waste  basket,  unless 
it  is  already  full,  if  full  it  is  still  cold  enough  so  that  a  bit  more  full 
won't  come  amiss.  Cordially  yours, 

FREDERICK  WHITNEY. 


4^  The  statement  made  last  month  concerning  the 
flexibility  of  that  chart  of  the  course  is  illustrated 
this  month  in  the  Outline.  The  elements  of  color 
tabulated  under  "  November,"  begins  t6  appear  in 
October.  Possibly  your  pupils  have  had  enough 
practice  in  coloring  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
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sheets  oatlined  iii  two  lessons,  but  the  probahtlity 
is  your  pupils  will  need  so  much  time  to  produce 
goo4  results  that  Thanksgiving  wiU  be  upon  us  be- 
fore we  can  say  thanks  for  them.  The  good  results 
will  appear  sooner  or  later,  for  the  topics  are  giveii 
in  an  order  approved  by  practice,  and  but  one  ne^ir 
element  is  presented  in  each   grade* 

^  Interest  in  color  does  not  wane.  The  little  chart 
prepared  by  Dr.  Haney  has  gone  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Letters  come  from  isolated  teachers  asking 
for  instruction  by  correspondence,  Mr*  Edgar  O. 
Parker,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ross,  of  Cambridge  6nds  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  correspondence  classes, 
and  good  teaching  in  color  by  mail  is  no^Tir  hard  to 
find*  The  Davis  Press  has  something  in  prepara- 
tion which,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  everywhere  who  want  to  learn  the  facts 
of  color  and  the  laws  of  color  harmony*  Meanwhile 
we  can  but  lament  our  poverty  in  the  literature  of 
color,  Mr.  MunselFs  book  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Dr.  Ross'  book  is  still  in  the  making. 

<^  Teachers  are  subject  to  **the  divine  discontent." 
They  who  teach  others  sec  clearly  their  own  need 
of  teaching,  and  reach  out  constantly  for  fresh  fruit 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge*  They  have  to  solace 
themselves  with  its  summer  fruits,  mostly,  and  for 
that  reason  the  summer  school  announcements  m 
the  June  number  were  greatly  appreciated.     It  is  a 
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pleasure  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  depart- 
rnent  for  the  teaching  of  the  school  arts  by  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Florida  at  DeFuniac  Springs* 
Here  is  a  winter  summer  school!  Here  from  Octo- 
ber to  May  one  may  find  instruction  in  Drawing, 
Art,  Modeling,  Weaving,  Card,  Wood,  and  Metal 
^ork,  and  Domestic  Economy,  under  competent 
teachers  and  in  an  ideal  climate*  Miss  Mabel  W, 
Rtndell  is  director  of  the  department. 


Dozens  of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing 
d  the  allied  arts  were  in  Europe  this  summer* 
They  have  retun^ed  with  a  richer  equipment  for 
teaching,  a  clearer  vision  of  our  need  of  sound  art 
and  industrial  education,  and  a  greater  love  for  our 
big,  hustling,  bungling,  good-natured  country,  where 
women  are  respected,  and  little  children  are  not  in 
e  way  all  the  time.  They  return  with  a  deeper 
ith  in  America,  and  with  thanksgiving  to  God  that 
they  live  In  a  country  where  there  is  *'  work  enough, 
and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will." 


^•'Crayola*'  is  the  name  of  some  new  crayons  re- 
cently put  upon  the  market  by  Binncy  &  Smith  Co. 
of  New  York.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  other 
crayons  which  match  them  in  purity  and  brilliance. 
Xbetr  peculiar  texture  makes  possible  a  delicacy  of 
t  on  the  one  hand  and  a  depth  and  richness  of 
shade  on  the  other,  quite  unattaiaable  with  impure 
colors. 
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THE    SPIRIT    OF   THE 
MASTER   CRAFTSMAN 

Who  draws  a  line  and  satisfies  his  soul, 

Making  it  crooked  where  it  should  be  straight  ? 

An  idiot  with  an  oyster  shell  may  draw 

His  lines  along  the  sand,  all  wavering, 

Fixing  no  point  or  pathway  to  a  point. 

An  idiot  once  removed  may  choose  his  line, 

Straggle  and  be  content ;  but,  God  be  praised, 

Antonio  Stradivari  has  an  eye 

That  winces  at  false  work  and  loves  the  true, 

With  hand  and  arm  that  play  upon  the  tool, 

As  willingly  as  any  singing  bird 

Sets  him  to  sing  his  morning  roundelay, 

Because  he  likes  to  sing  and  likes  the  song. 


Attributed  to  StradiTariUB,  the  famous 
Tiolin  maker  who  had  been  accused 
of  working  only  for  pelf. 
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POTTERY   FOR   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

|LTHOUGH  the  art  of  making 
pottery  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  arts,  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  public  school 
curriculum  is  of  recent  date. 
The  value  of  teaching  pottery 
in  connection  with  clay  model- 
ing is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  recognised,  for  in  work  in 
pottery  a  practical  application 
of  clay  is  made  by  putting  it 
into  useful  forms.  The  neces- 
sary equipment  for  teaching  the 
subject  can  be  added  with  little 
expense  to  any  modeling  equip- 
ment. 

The  present  article  will  treat  of  but  one  of  the 
various  methods  followed  in  teaching  pottery,  the 
method  of  casting.  This  method  requires  some 
ikiU,  yet  it  is  one  that  can  be  used  with  good 
results  In  any  High  School  where  some  experience 
in  modeling  has  been  acquired. 

In   addition   to  what   may  already  form    a  mod- 
eling equipment,  the  following  will  be  necessary  for 
work   in   pottery: — a  foot  power  lathe ;  a  table  4  ft. 
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by  6  ft.  with  a  slate  top;  a  box  for  drying,  Fig.  i, 
divided  into  two  ^arts  for  convenience,  heated  by 
a  steam  coil,  by  gas,  or  by  kerosene;  and  a  kiln 
for  firing. 

With  the  above  equipment  and  a  supply  of 
clay,  we  are  ready  for  work. 

The  first  step  is  to  design  the  form  to  be  made. 
Fig.  2,  which  is  of  the  simplest  sort;  the  second 
step  is  to  make  a  working  drawing.  Fig.  3,  in  which 
3-8''  to  the  foot  is  allowed  for  contraction  when 
using  common  white  earthenware  clay ;  and  3-4"  to 
the  foot  when  using  red  clay. 

A  tube  to  fit  the  spindle  of  lathe.  Fig.  4  a,  is 
made  of  heavy  wrapping  paper;  the  length  of  this 
tube  is  about  twice  the  height  of  the  object  to  be 
made.  A  cylinder  of  the  same  length  and  material 
as  the  tube  is  also  made  with  its  diameter  i" 
greater  than  the  working  drawing  Fig.  5  a.  Coat 
a  part  of  the  table  with  *  parting  and  place  cylinder 
Fig.  5  a,  on  end  over  parting  and  make  it  water 
tight  around  the  bottom  by  using  modeling  clay 
and  then  place  paper  tube  in  centre  of  cylinder 
Fig.  5  b. 

Mix  plaster  of  paris  in  basin  and  pour  in  stead- 
ily   to    avoid    air    holes.       It   is    necessary   to    mix 

*  Parting  receipt  or  size  for  washing  mould :— x-4  lb.  soft  soap,  x-a  oz.  refined 
tallow,  piece  of  soda  size  of  marble,  one  pint  water,  boil  and  stir  well  for  twenty 
minutes.  To  use  the  parting,  lather  the  mould  well,  then  wash  it  clean  with  clean 
water  ;  lather  mould  again  and  wipe  it  dry  with  the  same  brush.  After  using  part- 
ing, a  little  olive  oil  may  be  used,  but  very  sparingly  and  with  a  clean  brush. 
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enough  to  fill  cylinder  with  one  pouring.  When 
this  has  set,  remove  paper  cylinder,  but  do  not 
disturh  tube  in  center  as  this  is  to  be  used  in 
turning  the  form. 

This  cylinder  of  plaster  that  we  now  have 
ought  to  stand  about  one  week  in  a  fairly  warm 
room.  When  entirely  dry  we  place  it  on  spindle  of 
lathe  Ftg.  4,  and  turn  model  as  required  Fig.  6.  If, 
in  turning,  plaster  is  too  soft*  let  it  dry  longer* 

When  turning  modelp  for  convenience  in  making 
the  mould,  a  space  should  be  left  at  both  top  and 
bottom  which  is  called  waste  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 
a  and  b.  After  model  is  turned,  give  it  as  many 
coats  of  parting  as  it  will  absorb  to  obtain  a  smooth 
surface.      We  arc  now  ready  to  make  the  mould. 

The  model  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
Une,  exercising  a  great  deal  of  care  to  get  it  divided 
equally  as  suggested  by  broken  line  Fig*  3  c.  The 
model  is  next  placed  horizontally  on  the  slate  table 
top,  and  ordinary  modeling  clay  is  used  to  form  a 
bed  for  lower  half,  Fig,  7  and  8,  a  a ;  the  top  sloped 
&way  from  model  as  at  b,  c,  d,  gives  thickness  of 
mould   which   should  not   be    less  than  one  inch* 

Boards,  useful  sizes  of  whichp  are  6"  by  6", 
6"  by  8  '  and  6"  by  10  ^  i-a''  thick,  are  then  placed 
&bout  the  clay  foundation  as  shown  in  Fig.  g,  with 
weights  placed  at  the  sides  or  cord  tied  about  them 
lo  keep  them  in  place.  The  boards  should  always 
*^i  covered  with  parting  before  using. 
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From  highest  part  of  model  set  off  thickness  of 
moutd  making  E  F,  equal  to  the  distance  C  D, 
Fig.  7,  and  mark  on  boards.  Mix  and  pour  in 
plaster,  avoiding  air  bubbles,  till  it  rises  to  the 
point  F  marked  on  boards.  Wait  till  plaster  is  set 
then  release  pressure  from  outside.  Remove  clay 
and  take  model  from  plaster,  Fig.  lo,  while  warm 
and  sweating.  If  left  to  get  cold,  operation  is  very 
difficult.  Clean  model  and  remove  any  roughness, 
and  make  the  surfaces  on  mould,  A  and  B,  Fig.  lo, 
leveL  Take  a  cent  and  using  it  as  a  drill  make  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  side  about  3-8  of  an  inch 
deep,  Fig*  11  a.  These  will  serve  as  a  key  to  keep 
the  sides  of  the  mould  from  slipping. 

Now  lather  faces  B  B,  Fig.  i,  with  parting, 
being  very  careful  to  keep  it  from  the  inside  of  the 
mould*  If  it  does  get  in,  the  mould  is  practically 
useless.  Replace  form  in  the  half  mould  and  use 
parting  as  at  first*  Put  boards  around  as  before  in 
Fig.  9i  mix  and  pour  in  plaster  making  second  half 
same  thickness  as  first  half  of  mould.  Wait  till 
warm  and  do  as  at  first.  Next  remove  waste  left 
on  base  of  form.  Fig,  3  a,  by  putting  on  spindle 
of  lathe  and  turning  it  off.  Then  clean  model  and 
plug  up  hole  in  bottom  with  a  little  clay  and  apply 
parting.  Place  model  in  mould  and  tie  sides  firmly 
together.  Fig,  12,  and  cut  keys  in  bottom  as  at  A, 
and  lather  with  parting.  Place  mould  top  down 
and    put   boards   around    and    make    fast    as    before, 
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Fig*  13,  Set  off  thickness  of  base  required  and 
then  pour  in  plaster.  After  taking  model  out  of 
mould  put  it  together  again  and  tie  tight,  placing  it 
then  in  the  drying  box,  Fig.  i,  with  a  temperature 
of  about  Bq  degree  Si  leaving  it  for  a  day  or  two. 
^^hcn  quite  dry  take  apart  and  trim  off  all  outer 
edges.  Top  edges  coming  together  should  never  be 
trimmed.  Now  put  separate  parts  in  box  again  to 
complete  drying.  When  the  mould  is  completely 
dry   we    are  ready  for  casting. 

Put  the  mould  together,  tic  with  cord,  and  wedge, 
Fig,  14*  Cord  must  not  go  over  top  of  mould. 
Place  on  isrhirler  Fig*  15^  (which  may  be  any 
revolving  table)  and  pour  in  *slip,  with  care  to 
avoid  bubbles,  keeping  mould  in  motion  from  right 
to  left  or  vice  versa.  This  assures  an  even  distri- 
bution of  the  slip  about  the  mould.  Keep  adding  a 
little  slip  as  it  settles  from  top  of  mould  and,  at  the 
end  of  about  ten  minutes,  cease  pouring  and  let 
slip  sink  below  top  to  sec  thickness  of  vase.  If  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  thick  as  desired,  iiU  it  up 
again  with  slip  and  whirl  it  a  few  minutes  longer. 
When  we  have  the  required  thickness,  pour  out  all 
surplus  slip  into  the  pitcher  and  let  it  drain  a  little 
by  turning  it  bottom  side  up  over  the  pitcher. 

Then  place  the  mould  in  a  warm  place  to  dry  and 
when  the  clay  is  about  as  hard  as  cheese  remove 
wedges  and  cord  and  also  the    mould.     Always  pull 

*  Slip'  ti  cliy  Vilely  ground  *nd  mlJted  with  water  to  Ihe  ccuasUlency  of  cream, 
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mould  away  horizontally*  Place  vase  where  moist- 
ure will  evaporate  sufficiently  to  trim.  When 
trimmed  place  the  vase  in  the  drying  box.  When 
absolutely  dry  it  is  ready  to  fire. 

The   subjects   of    decorating,  glazing,    and   firing 
will  be  treated  in  a  later  article. 


AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 

Technical  High  School 
Providenccj  R.  I. 
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WATER  COLOR  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

''TVTHAT  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it,  is  what 
W  I  would  like  to  know  about  water-color," 
said  a  Boston  public  school  teacher  the  other  day. 
The  School  Arts  Book  gave  us  some  of  the  •'  whats  '* 
to  teach  in  its  annotated  outlines  for  October  and 
5vill  supplement  this,  no  doubt,  in  its  future  issues. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  here,  briefly,  con- 
cerning some  of  the  difficulties  with  the  ''how'' 
and  to  try  to  give  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  schoolroom  handling  of  this  important  medium. 
There  are  two  general  ways  of  handling  water- 
color  in  the  class  room.  One  is  the  process  of 
**  touching  in,"  so  called,  which  has  its  place  in  the 
representation  of  flowers,  foliage  or  vari-colored 
objects  requiring  subtle  transitions  from  one  tone  to 
another  in  very  small  areas  ;  or  where  one  color  is 
floated  or  blended  into  another  for  the  expression 
of  certain  other  naturalistic  effects.  Such  work  has 
no  place  in  the  primary  schools  where  the  aim  is 
to  give  po'wcT  to  express  one  or  two  general  color 
ideas.  The  other  process,  "flat  wash,"  is  the  pro- 
cess for  representation  in  lower  grades  and  for  all 
grades  in  design.  The  latter  of  these  two  processes 
is  the  more  general  in  its  application,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  taught  first  in  all  grades.  The  former 
is  very  apt  to  be  confused  with  the  latter  or  become 
a  part  of  it  in  our  teaching.     In  reality,  it  is  a  matter 
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of  advanced  technique  and  depends  for  its  successful 
use  upon  "natural  feeling*'  and  long  practice. 

In  general,  pupils  are  provided  with  a  three  or 
six  color  box  and  a  number  seven  brush»  Tube 
colors,  however,  are  better  for  all  work  in  design* 
Paint  and  brush  do  not  make  a  complete  pamttng 
outfit,  A  clean  cloth,  clean  water  and  a  piece  of 
trial  paper  are  indispensabie ;  but  this  is  not  aU« 
There  must  be  some  place  or  places  where  washes 
may  be  mixed  and  left  until  they  are  laid,  some- 
times  several,   one   upon   another,  being   necessary. 

If  the  lesson  is  the  representation  of  a  lemon  or 
a  pink,  the  inside  of  the  box  cover  may  suHice  for 
mixing  the  washes,  but  if  there  are  more  than  two 
washes  to  be  made»  or  if  there  is  need  for  any 
considerable  quantity  to  be  prepared,  the  cover 
is  positively  inadequate.  Then  some  other  recep- 
tacle must  be  found*  Each  building  should  have 
two  or  three  sets  of  small  paint  pans  or  their 
equivalent  for  class  use.  These  should  be  collected 
and  the  painting  lessons  in  various  rooms  arranged 
so  that  two  or  three  sets  of  these  pans  may  be 
passed  from  room  to  room  when  necessary*  If  the 
pans  arc  not  provided  the  pupils  are  glad  to  con- 
tribute, each  a  couple  of  small  sauce  plates,  or 
similar  articlcSp  These,  with  a  bottle  of  clear  water 
will  equip  each  pupil  fairly  well  for  work. 

The  difficulty  in  exactly  matching  a  tone  and 
the  desirability  of  not  wasting  material  both  argue 
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for  class  training,  in  preparing  the  first  time  the 
right  amount  of  wash.  Suppose  a  lesson  problem 
calls  for  approximately  a  teaspoonful  of  green  half- 
neutral  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  red  one-fourth 
neutral  for  each  pupil.  If  the  paint  is  tube  color 
put  about  one  teaspoonful  of  clear  water  into  each 
of  two  clean  dishes.  Squeeze  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tubes  green  into  one  dish  and  red  into  the  other. 
(If  the  standard  green  is  not  provided,  make  it  from 
nevr  blue  and  gamboge.)  Stroke  the  paint  into  the 
5vater  until  thoroughly  mixed  —  taking  care  to  avoid 
bubbles  and  sediment.  Color  should  always  be  thin 
enough  to  flow  with  perfect  freedom  before  it  is 
applied. 

When  the  normal  green  and  normal  red  are 
ready,  take  about  three-fourths  of  the  green  in  a 
third  dish,  pour  into  this  one-fourth  of  the  red  and 
gently  mix.  The  resulting  color  will  be  approxi- 
mately green  half  neutral.  Into  the  original  dish  of 
red  pour  about  half  of  the  original  green  and  the 
result  is  approximately  red  one-fourth  neutral. 
The  small  amount  of  normal  red  left  will  probably 
be  needed  in  one  of  the  two  pans  to  produce  the 
right  intensity. 

Use  the  trial  paper  frequently,  teaching  the  class 
to  do  so  with  economy.  Remind  them  that  they 
are  not  painting  a  barn. 

**  Isolate  one  idea  and  develop  it"  is  a  good 
motto  whether  the  problem  is  one   in  arithmetic  or 
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water-color.  The  question  of  required  difference  in 
values  of  the  two  colors  should  be  discussed  after 
that  of  intensity  has  been  settled.  The  values  are 
made  by  the  introduction  of  clear  water  into  the 
original  color  to  produce  a  lighter  value  and  more 
red  and  green  paint  (or  perhaps  black)  in  producing 
a  darker  value. 

If  more  colors  than  the  first  two  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, the  pans  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
wiped  before  any  new  color  is  mixed.  Colors  must 
absolutely  not  be  **  botched"  together.  With  repre- 
sentation and  simple  first-mode  color-schemes  the 
mechanic  is  much  simpler  but  there  is  just  as  much 
need  for  a  definite  method  of  procedure  as  with 
the  development  of  harmonies  in  the  more  complex 
modes. 

Perhaps  the  laying  of  washes  is  less  difficult 
than  the  mixing  of  them.  Still  there  are  some  few 
vital  considerations  that  need  emphasis  here. 

The  paper  should  be  of  good  quality  and  the 
brushes  flexible  and  not  worn  out.  In  general,  wet 
the  surface  to  be  painted  before  trying  to  paint  it. 
When  it  is  dry,  raise  the  top  edge  so  that  the  paper 
makes  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  with  the 
desk.  Thoroughly  saturate  the  brush  with  wash 
and  apply  to  left  top  corner  of  surface  to  be  covered. 
Move  the  brush  to  the  right  allowing  the  color  to 
follow  it  and  to  "  puddle  "  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
painted   surface.     Begin    at   the   left   again   and   pull 
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this  puddle  downward  and  to  the  right  across  the 
surface.  Repeat  this  process,  wetting  the  brush 
each  time  before  the  paper  absorbs  the  entire  ''  pud- 
dle **  at  the  bottom.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
paper  quite  wet  and  to  move  the  wash  over  the 
surface  without  mopping  the  paper.  When  the  sur- 
face is  entirely  covered  the  edges  should  be  clean 
and  straight.  The  surplus  wash  at  the  bottom  is 
taken  up  on  the  point  of  the  brush  which  has  been 
dried  by  wiping  on  the  cloth. 

Every  class  needs  occasional  lessons  devoted 
entirely  to  practice  in  handling  the  medium.  The 
teacher  should  give  the  distinct  steps  in  the  process 
illustrating  each  on  paper  held  so  the  class  can  see 
clearly  how  she  works.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  large  sized  sheets  upon  an  easel,  by 
collecting  the  class  about  the  teacher's  desk  as  she 
iKforks,  or  by  standing  sidewise  in  front  of  the  class 
and  working  upon  ordinary  sized  drawing  paper 
which  is  securely  fastened  to  a  drawing  board  with 
thumb  tacks. 

We  must  remember  that  if  a  dark  rich  color  is 
desired,  it  is  better  to  go  over  the  surface  two  or 
three  times  than  to  attempt  to  get  the  result  with 
mud.  Always  wait  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  dry 
before  applying  a  second  wash. 

It  very  often  happens,  particularly  in  covering 
large  areas,  that  the  wash  settles  either  in  sediment 
form  or  in  streaks  when  dry.     If  the  paper  is   poor 
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the  work  is  generally  bad  beyond  help.  If  it  is  good, 
pin  the  drawing  securely  to  a  board  with  thumb 
tacks.  Hold  it  under  running  water,  and  scrub  it 
gently  with  brush  or  a  small  sponge  until  the  sur- 
face is  quite  smooth,  and  the  specks  with  most  of 
the  color  have  disappeared.  When  the  paper  is 
perfectly  dry,  apply  another  wash  and  wait  for  this 
to  dry.  If  the  result  is  still  unsatisfactory,  repeat 
the  process  until  a  clear  flat  tone  results. 

In  using  Japanese  paper  we  must  remember  that 
it  takes  a  wash  lighter  in  value  and  less  intense  in 
effect  than  the  ordinary  drawing  paper.  This  should 
be  considered  in  the  mixing. 

What  the  class  does  is  the  test  of  our  work. 
In  teaching  the  use  of  water-color,  like  all  other 
teaching,  work  for  good  class  results.  Anybody  can 
produce  a  few  good  papers.  This  is  either  the 
effect  of  accident,  or  the  result  of  special  endow- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  few  pupils.  Know  before 
every  lesson  exactly  what  you  want  and  expect  to 
get.  Decide  precisely  how  you  will  get  this  and  in 
what  order  of  steps  you  will  proceed  to  work. 
Train  the  class  to  take  directions  quickly  and  to 
follow  them  accurately  and  understandingly.  Out 
of  the  habits  of  obedience  and  order  develops  the 
power  to  do  independent,  individual  work. 

FRANK   ALVAH    PARSONS 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univereity 
New  York  City 
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.     A  FEW  NOTES 

FOR  convenience  our  work  is  grouped  as  follows: 
Elementary  Manual  Training,  Grades  one  to 
five  inclusive ;  Correlated  School  Papers,  Grades 
five  to  nine,  inclusive ;  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Work 
in  the  high  school.  The  supplement  contains  the 
illustrations.  The  plates  were  made  from  our  exhi- 
bition at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

ELEMENTARY    MANUAL    TRAINING 
Grades  I  to  V 

A  list  of  articles  which  would  be  useful  in  the 
class  room  was  requested  from  every  teacher  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Some  of  these  articles 
have  now  a  place  in  the  course. 

In  every  grade  the  use  of  the  ruler  is  earnestly 
taken  up.  In  the  grades  above  the  third  the  com- 
pass is  used  also. 

Manual  Training  in  the  first  two  grades  consists 
of  mat  weaving,  card  sewing,  and  a  most  valuable 
course  in  training  the  mind  and  fingers  by  con- 
structing boxes,  baskets  and  toy  furniture  by  folding, 
cutting  and  pasting  paper.  This  requires  first, 
attention,  then  accuracy  and  neatness  on  the  part 
of  the  child  and  what  is  more,  it  gives  him  great 
pleasure  in  making  something  himself. 

A  regular  course  of  color  study  is  carried 
through  these  grades.  Many  of  these  models  are 
suggestive  of  similar  articles  that  the   teacher  may 
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work  out  with  her  classes  in  place  of  the  regular 
model.  Each  article  is  useful  from  the  child's 
standpoint.  They  may  last  the  day  or  hour  only 
but  are  no  less  satisfactory  to  him. 

A  course  of  drawing  is  also  carried  on  as  a 
separate  study  but  related  to  this  work. 

The  grade  teachers  carry  on  the  work  in  both 
subjects  under  the  supervision  of  the  drawing 
teacher. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week  is  given  to 
manual  training  and  drawing  together  in  these 
grades.  Twenty  articles  are  made  in  each  grade  or 
one  every  two  weeks. 

CORRELATED    SCHOOL   PAPERS 
Grades   V  to   IX 

This  phase  of  manual  training  has  been  found 
to  have  a  very  definite  value  in  the  schools  and  all 
our  school  work  has  become  neater,  more  artistic 
and  accurate  than  ever  before. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  these  papers  to  have 
the  pupils  apply  the  knowledge  of  art  and  beauty 
they  may  acquire  in  drawing,  to  their  daily  work 
in  school,  making  all  their  work  artistic.  If  they, 
do  not  begin  to  use  their  knowledge  of  art  in  work- 
ing out  school  problems  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever 
be  of  much  use  to  them.  In  spelling  the  pupils 
take  more  pains  in  learning  their  lessons  so  as  to 
not   disfigure   their  booklets  with  misspelled  words. 
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Though  there  is  no  nature  study  teacher  there  has 
been  some  attempt  to  correlate  nature  study  with 
drawing  in  the  9th  grade. 

A  cabinet  filled  with  folios  of  illustrative  ma- 
terials is  kept  for  reference  and  the  pupils  are  alert 
to  find  new  illustrations  that  will  help  them.  The 
covers  and  some  of  the  pages  are  done  in  regular 
drawing  lessons.  The  other  pages  during  study 
time. 

ARTS   AND   CRAFTS   WORK 

High   School 

This  work  is  done  by  special  and  advanced 
pupils,  some  being  former  graduates  of  the  school. 
The  class  is  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  make  a 
serious  effort  and  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
regular  drawing. 

Only  those  who  are  able  to  give  considerable 
time  and  have  had  good  training  in  drawing  are 
able  to  accomplish  much.  Construction  is  a  test 
of  real  value.  It  makes  the  drawing  more  practical 
in  the  mind  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  ad- 
vanced pupils  help  to  raise  the  standard  as  all  the 
pupils  can  see  how  each  article  is  worked  out. 

It  would  be  discouraging  to  go  back  to  the  old 
method  of  drawing,  or  designing,  something  for 
practice  or  possibly  to  be  made  sometime  after 
leaving  school.  Decoration  and  lettering  in  the 
high   school  are   largely  steps   leading  up   to   actual 
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construction  in  wood,  iron,  leather  and  other  ma- 
terials. The  art  side  is  necessarily  emphasized,  as 
only  those  problems  are  at  present  worked  out  in 
this  class  that  can  be  done  in  the  drawing  hall  and 
printing  room.  In  the  shops  the  reverse  is  true. 
Good  construction  is  here  emphasized.  Each  of 
the  models  must  be  also  a  work  of  art  as  well  as 
an  example  of  good  workmanship  recognizing  struc- 
tural lines  and  natural  colors  and  being  adapted  to 
some  definite  use. 

The  <*  Monotype,"  our  school  paper,  is  itself  a 
manual  training  model  in  which  thought  is  worked 
out  and  presented  in  printed  and  illustrated  form, 
passing  under  the  criticism  of  the  different  teachers. 
All  ideas  and  sketches  that  do  not  fit  in  a  particular 
place  in  the  problem  under  consideration  are  thus 
sifted  out  and  each  pupil  has  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing for  himself  why  certain  ideas  are  practical  and 
accepted  and  others  impractical  and  rejected,  inaking 
it  a  valuable  help  in  raising  and  maintaining  a  high 
standard  in  the  school  room. 

A  complete  description  of  all  branches  of  the 
work  illustrated  by  several  cuts  may  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
year  1904. 

A.  G.  RANDALL 

Director  of  the  Manual  Training  Arta 
Pitchburg,  Maaa. 
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RUMMAGE  through  the  garret  of  your  school- 
house  and  ten  to  one  you  will  find  one  or  more 
sets  of  wall  maps  laid  away  and  forgotten.  And  if 
the  school  is  large  and  of  long  standing  there  are 
likely  to  be  various  sets,  representing  different  epochs 
in  the  publishing  business  and  different  boards  of 
trustees. 

These  maps  congregate  in  the  attic  because,  for 
various  reasons  they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
geography  lesson ;  and  falling  into  that  fearful  cat- 
egory of  things  too  poor  to  use  and  too  good  to 
throw  away,  they  are  thus  hoarded  by  a  conscien- 
tious janitor.  The  wall  map  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  primary  and  grammar  school  geography  has 
yet  to  be  published.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
grade  teacher,  therefore,  to  learn  that  she  can  make 
herself  a  set  of  wall  maps  better  than  any  she  can 
buy — not  amateurish  productions,  but  bona  fide 
maps,  giving  a  correct  topography  of  the  scope 
needed  in  her  teaching,  delineated  on  durable  cloth- 
backed  paper,  varnished  and  properly  finished  with 
sticks  and  hanger.  At  our  normal  school  here  each 
graduate  goes  forth  equipped  with  a  series  of  such 
maps,  eight  in  the  set,  of  her  own  making.  She 
does  the  work  as  part  of  her  course  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  geography. 

The  method  of  producing  these  maps  is  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  the  means  and  skill 
of  every  teacher,  however  situated.     And  no  single 
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feature  of  her  equipment  can  prove  of  a  greater  or 
more  lasting  satisfaction* 

At  a  wholesale  paper  house  may  be  had  sheets 
of  paper  24  x  36%  with  a  muslin  backing.  They 
should  cost  ten  or  twelve  cents  apiece*  There  are 
two  kinds  of  this  paper*  One  has  a  coated  surface 
which  refuses  to  take  water  colors  in  a  Hat  wash* 
Avoid  this  variety  and  get  paper  of  the  plain  Bnish. 
The  dealer  calls  it  a  *Maid''  paper* 

You  will  need  ten  sheets  of  this  muslin  mounted 
paper*  24  x  36"  in  size*  The  rest  of  your  equipment 
is  nothing  more  than  a  ruler,  a  five  cent  sketching 
pencil*  and  a  box  of  ^vatcr  color  paints  such  as  are 
commonly  used  in  primary  schools.  The  brush 
coming  with  such  a  box  is  too  smalL     Buy  a  No*  4* 

The  maps  to  be  made  arc  eight  in  number:  — 
(i)  North  America,  (2)  South  America,  (3)  Eurasia, 
(4)  Europe,  (5)  Africa,  (6)  The  World  in  Mercator 
projection,  (7)  The  United  States  and  {8)  your  own 
state* 

1.  Let  us  begin  with  South  America.  Make  a 
tissue  paper  tracing  of  this  continent,  using  the 
full-page  colored  physical  map  in  one  of  the  advanced 
school  geographies*  Let  this  tracing  include  coast- 
line, rivers,  lakes  and  islands,  and  the  line  between 
the  lowlands  and  the  highlands*  The  mountains 
need  not  be  marked  at  this  time. 


''  Either  Dixon  No.  341^  Eiigle  3(4  or  Fabcry^c 
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Around  the  tracing  draw  a  rectangle  7  x  9",  so 
placed  as  to  include  the  continent  and  its  environs 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  size  named  is  a  little 
less  than  that  of  the  rectangle  enclosing  the  map  in 
the  geography. 

Mark  off  the  sides  of  this  rectangle  into  one -inch 
spaces  and  connect  opposite  points.  -This  gives  us 
a  mesh  of  one-inch  squares  covering  the  tissue  paper 
tracing. 

2.  We  find  now  that  the  size  of  the  muslin- 
backed  paper  enables  us  to  enlarge  our  map  31-4 
times,  and  we  begin  by  drawing  upon  it  a  rectangle 
31-4  times  7x9",  or  223-4x291-4.  Of  course  we 
shall  have  an  eye  for  the  proper  placing  of  this 
rectangle,  so  that  the  side  margins  shall  be  equal, 
and  the  lower  somewhat  wider  than  the  upper. 

Divide  this  oblong  now  into  3  1-4"  squares,  using 
light  lines.  Trace  into  it,  square  for  square,  the 
contents  of  the  tissue  paper  tracing,  including  the 
lowland  contours. 

3.  Now  the  paint  box.  It  should  have  in  it 
burnt  sienna,  which  gives  a  brickish  red ;  gamboge, 
which  gives  a  bright,  powerful  yellow  ;  and  ultra- 
marine, a  blue.  Be  sure  about  the  gamboge.  Don't 
confuse  it  with  yellow  ochre,  which  would  ruin 
your  map. 

Mix  a  thin  wash  of  gamboge  and  tint  your  low- 
land areas  with  it.  In  doing  this,  to  secure  a  nice 
"  flat  "  wash,  pin  your  map  to  the  wall  and  begin  at 
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the  upper  part  of  the  area  to  be  colored.  Keep  your 
hrush  full  of  color,  and  after  once  applying  your 
color,  let  the  spot  alone  until  it  is  dry.  If,  when 
finished,  your  wash  is  streaky,  your  brush  was  too 
dry.  Keep  it  full  of  color.  If  your  wash  is  smeary 
and  fussy,  instead  of  even  and  flat,  you  have  gone 
back  and  puttered  with  wet  places  instead  of  letting 
them  alone.  However,  neither  of  these  misfortunes 
mrill  matter  in  the  lowlands  since  these  areas  will 
later  be  penciled.  But  when  the  time  comes  to  tint 
the  ocean  we  must  have  learned  to  lay  a  wash. 

4.  The  lowlands  tinted,  rinse  your  brush  thor- 
oughly and  mix  a  thin  wash  of  burnt  sienna.  Apply 
this  to  the  highlands  in  a  similar  manner.  We  now 
have  every  part  of  our  land  areas  tinted,  including 
the  islands. 

5.  The  rivers  are  best  drawn  in  in  pen  and  ink. 
Writing  ink  will  do  but  India  ink  is  better.  Take 
the  map  down  from  the  wall  and  spread  it  on  a 
table.  Make  your  rivers  taper  —  from  a  fine,  single 
pen  stroke  at  the  source  to  a  thicker  line  toward  the 
mouth.  A  large  stream  such  as  the  Amazon  may 
be  made  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  in  its 
lower  course.  Avoid  an  artificial  wriggle  in  your 
rivers.  Try  to  suggest  the  meandering  of  the  stream 
as  well  as  it  is  done  in  the  printed  map. 

6.  The  mountain  ranges  are  now  to  be  drawn  in 
with  the  sketch  pencil.  (In  sharpening  this  pencil 
cut  only  the  wood,  leaving  the  '*  lead  "  its  full  thick- 
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your  mountain  keeping  both  feet  on  the  ground  and 
its  pcatc  pointing  to  the  upper  nnargin  of  the  map. 
Fig.  a  shows  the  mistake  and  its  correction.* 

I  B.      When    the    principal    mountain    ranges    are 

fall  in  place  the  remainder  of  the  plateau  should  be 
more  or  less  broken  by  lesser  shade  strokes  sug- 
gesting undulations,  as  in  Fig.  3.  See  also  supple- 
ment. The  drainage  will  nearly  always  guide  us  in 
placing  these  irregularities. 

9,  The  entire  lowland  areas  are  now  to  be 
penciled*  This  will  turn  your  gamboge  yellow  to  a 
quiet  green.  This  shading  is  to  be  deepest,  almost 
black,  at  sea  levels  and  gradually  lighter  as  the  low- 
lands increase  in  elevation,  toward  the  plateau. 
Study  this  out  carefully  in  the  maps  of  Sweden  and 
South  America  herewith.  Your  penciling  should 
gradually  vanish  in  the  lower  plateaus.  This  idea 
of  gradation  of  shading  appears  simple  enough  in 
conception,  yet  very  few  normal  students  seem  able 

^to  exemplify  it  except  after  repeated  criticism. 

to.     There    now  remain   only  the    marine    areas 

fto  be  tinted.  First  remove  finger  marks*  etc.,  with 
m  soft  rubber,  being  careful  not  to  abrade  the  paper. 
Then  mix  a  thin  wash  of  ultramarine.  Pin  your 
map  to  the  wall  again  and  tint  all  water  areas — 
oceans  and  lakes*  Try  to  get  a  fiat,  uniform  tint* 
Re-read  the  instructions  in  3. 


•  ¥iig  c     li .   Your  mount Ain  triutt  hsve  both  fetl  upon  lb€  ground. 
1  i .    Where  ruif  «•  meet  join  them  in  m  werkmanhke  miioner. 
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11.  Get  some  sort  of  a  straight  edge  and  go 
over  your  marginal  line  (of  the  main  rectangle) 
^vith  a  heavy  pencil  stroke.  Use  a  sketch  pencil 
for  this  and  make  the  line  about  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  If  your  map  is  well  done  you  may  ap- 
propriately affix  your  signature,  in  print  letters, 
just  inside  the  marginal  line,  in  one  of  the  lower 
comers. 

12.  Finishing.  The  map,  if  left  at  this  stage, 
will  smudge.  There  are  two  ways  of  protecting 
the  surface.  One  is  to  blow  it  with  **  fixatif." 
Several  successive  sprayings  are  better  than  one. 
The  fizatif  of  trade  is  simply  a  dilute  white  shellac. 
It  is  cheaper  to  make  it  than  to  buy  it.  Dissolve 
a  lump  of  white  shellac  as  big  as  a  plum  in  a  tea- 
cup of  alcohol.  The  wood  alcohol  costs  less  than 
the  other.    A  tin  blower  costs  ten  cents. 

Our  normal  students  are  varnishing  their  maps, 
using  an  ordinary  white  varnish  diluted  with  about 
its  own  bulk  of  turpentine.  Previous  to  applying 
the  varnish  we  spray  the  map  slightly  with  Rxatif 
— ^just  enough  to  keep  the  varnish  brush  from 
smudging  the  penciling. 

There  are  some  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
fixatif  instead  of  varnish.  It  gives  a  dull  finish 
instead  of  a  gloss.  And  several  sprayings  of  the 
fixatif  are  an  ample  protection  to  the  surface.  By 
the  way,  if  wood  alcohol  is  used  it  is  as  well  not 
to  inhale  any  more  of  the  spray  than  need  be. 
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There  now  remains  to  cut  four  strips  of  half- 
round  moulding,  to  be  tacked  in  pairs  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  map,  with  the  map  itself  sand- 
wiched between  them.  Use  wire  nails  long  enough 
to  pass  slightly  through  the  pair  of  sticks,  so  that 
they  may  be  clinched  at  the  back.  A  six-inch  strip 
of  tape,  run  through  a  little  brass  ring,  is  slipped 
between  the  upper  sticks  at  their  middle,  and 
secured  by  a  nail. 

These  directions  for  South  America  apply  to  all 
the  maps  of  the  series.  Europe  is  turned  the  other 
way  on  the  sheet,  and  being  less  in  area,  may  be 
drawn  to  a  larger  scale  than  the  other  continents. 
Eurasia  will  require  two  sheets  pasted  together  by 
their  long  edges.  Allow  an  inch  to  the  pasting. 
The  Mercator  also  requires  two  sheets,  similarly 
pasted. 


WALTER  J.  KENYON 

State  Normal  School 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PRIMARY.    First  Year.    A.     Review  the  primary 
and  binary  colors.     Make   charts  in  water  color 
showing  two  primaries  and  the  resultant  binary. 

Lav  out  the  sheet  as  indicated  at  A.  If  possible  mix  each  primjiry 
in  a  separate  dish  and  having  painted  from  each,  pour  some  from 
each  into  a  third  dish  and  mix  them  to  form  the  binary.  A  little  more 
ot  either  mav  be  added  if  necessary  to  make  the  binjiry  just  half  way 
between  the  two  primaries  in  color  —  a  green,  for  example,  which  is 
neither  too  blue  nor  too  yellow.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  mix  the 
colors  themselves  before  the  children,  testing  the  binary  until  the 
children  are  satisfied  with  its  color.  The  children  then  work  in 
g^roups  with  the  colors  the  teacher  has  mixed.  This  method  secures 
results  on  paper,  but  is  not  so  educational.  It  is  often  forced  upon 
teachers  through  lack  of  equipment  for  each  child,  and  for  lack  of 
time. 

B.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir  of  some  sort, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  children. 

A  tracing  of  the  gobbler  here  given,  or  better  a  tracing  by  the 
children  of  an  enlarged  copy  of  it  (made  by  the  teacher)  might  be 
colored  in  black,  white  and  red,  or  even  more  elaborately,  if  a  good 
model  can  be  found,  such  for  example  as  the  cover  of  Outing  for  last 
November.  The  colored  tracing  might  be  mounted  on  a  card,  and 
presented  to  grandma  or  somebody  else  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  child. 

Second  Year.  C.  Review  hues  of  color.  Make 
charts  in  water  color  showing  primary  and  binary 
colors  with  intermediate  hues. 

La\  out  the  sheet  as  indicated  at  C.  If  possible  mix  the  primary 
in  one  di>h,  the  binary  in  another,  and  the  intermediate  hue,  by 
mingling  some  from  each  in  a  third.     Test  and  modify  the  third  until 
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the  hue  is  a  hue  equally  related  to  both  the 
other  colors.  If  conditions  make  this  method 
impracticable  the  lesson  may  be  given  as 
suggested  in  the  previous  grades. 

D.  Make  a  Thanksgiving 
souvenir  of  some  sort,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  children. 

A  tracing  of  a  harvest  composition  such 
as  D  may  be  made  and  colored  with  crayon  or 
water  color,  preferably  crayon.  Color  the  sky 
blue,  the  distance  green-blue,  and  all  the 
ground  a  dull  yellow-green.  Color  the  two 
distant  hay  stacks  and  the  wall  of  that  against 
which  the  pumpkins  are  placed  a  dull  orange- 
yellow.  Color  the  pumpkins  all  the  hues 
discoverable  from  yellow  to  red-orange,  with 
the  strongest,  most  brilliant  colors  on  the 
most  distant  pumpkins.  The  colored  tracings 
may  be  mounted  on  cards  and  taken  home,  or 
used  upon  Harvest  Festival  notices. 

Third  Year.  E.  Teach  the 
^  Greek  division,  consistent  variation 
in  sizes,  in  two  and  three  areas. 
Make  a  Roman  stripe  ribbon  and 
color  it  using  tones  of  one  color 
only  or  the  tones  of  one  color  vs^ith 
black,  white  or  gray. 

The  *' Greek  division"  is  a  division  into 
two  unequal  but  similar  parts.  For  example, 
if  the  oblong  E  were  divided  at  a  the  parts 
would  be  equal  halves,  if  at  b  and  b,  the  parts 
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«OUl«l  bm  equal  thirds.  The  Greek  division  is  at  c* ''  more  than  a  hatf 
wm4  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  dbtance  from  d  to  c*  If  the  tarter 
fMTt  f,  g.  i*  dividrd  in  the  »amc  way,  the  cutting  line  falls  at  h:  the 
OblOBjt  it  now  dirided  into  three  consi&tentiv  related  parts,  i,  1.  J|,  and 
thrfee  p^rts  do  not  fail  tnto  a  regulAf  sequence  IWt  ^i  5,  6|  but  are  In 
art  tist^rrupted  order*  For  the  child  the  terms  are;  *'  Make  the  two 
pi9t«  atmoM  alike  but  not  quite  alike."     ^'  Make  three  parts  all  dif- 

14 « 


terenti  narrow,  wider,  widest,  but  with  the  narrow  one  or  the  wide 
one  in  the  middSc." 

Thh  varkd  division  of  an  obiong  Is  now  appHed  in  a  Roniftii 
stripe  riblion,  i,  to  be  colored  with  lones  of  one  coIor»  the  most  attrac- 
tive tone  beinjcf  placed  in  the  middle  band, 

F*     Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir  of  some  sort, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  children* 
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Let  them  write  a  brief  account 
of  the  firvt  thank tgiVing,  luch  as 
thAt  given  Among  the  cdftoriatAf 
an  J  make  a  cover  for  It*  as  at  Ha, 
the  block  for  the  tUk  being  a  ihade 
ol  the  color  of  the  paper.  Tra^ce 
the  turkcj  i>r  t be  hunter  and  transfer 
hiai  ro  the  cover.  Numberless 
combtnatlons  of  thette  elementK  are 
pofifiible  from  verj  isimplc  to  verj 
eotttpiex. 

INTERMEDIATE, 
Fourth  Year-  G,  Teach 
the  subdivision  of  space 
into  related  areas «  three 
and  five,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  with  refer- 
ence to  Bn  Bxis.  Make  a 
rug  with  strip  border  at 
each  end,  or  a  ribbon  with 
stripes*  or  a  blanket. 

Tlie  aim  in  i^pacc  division  U  to 
:  A  conaiftentlj  related  series 
Qif  foneasure >  iuch  »s  that  f^hown  at 
G.  ab,  bot  to  have  the*e  measure* 
In  tuch  an  order  that  the 
€J9  «rilt  riot  be  tempted  to  follow 
tlw  *tept  In  one  direction  or  the 
otbef.  U  the  measures  are  placed 
til  •ticc^c.tion  the  eje  whenever  it 
^alLs  lipon  the  oblong  lends  to  move 
from  a  lo  b.     tf  the  measures  are 
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pl;iccd  in  an  imerrupied  order  as  nt  vxi^  no  such 
lendencj  h  fell-  The  meat^urcb  tnuy  be  placed 
with  reference  to  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis, 
a^  at  e>  Here  these  measures  are  arranged  to 
form  fiv^e  stripes  as  indJcAted  by  the  figures  j, 
2,  3.  The  simplest  waj  to  secure  the  fire 
related  areas  in  an  interrupted  order  U  to  make 
the  Greek  division  of  the  space,  divide  Ihe 
smaller  part  Into  two  bj  the  same  rule^  and  the 
larger  into  thret*.  3et  suggei^tions  in  previous 
grade. 

H»  Apply  the  principle  of  space 
division  in  the  making  of  a  Thanks- 
giving souvenir*  or  in  working  out 
the  ribbon  or  rug  design  in  color  in 
appropriate  material. 

One  applicalioii  in  a  cover  is  shown  al  H* 
a,  A  simple  rug  at  h.  The  ribbon  dtfsign  mftv 
be  worked  oi^t  in  beads  for  a  chains  or  in  coarcc 
thread  or  ratlia  for  a  bell.  In  anj  case  the  color 
scheme  should  be  limited  to  the  fir*it  mode, 
tones  of  one  color,  or  tones  of  gray. 

Fifth  Year*  I.  Review  the  sub- 
division of  space  into  related  areas, 
threc^  five,  any  number;  and  teach 
the  distribution  of  these  with  refer* 
ence  to  a  motive. 

The  aim  U  to  develop  a  feeling  for  con- 
si  stencj  not  only  in  the  measures  themselves 
but  between  the  measures  and  the  idea  of  the 
whole  or  motive*  For  example  in  the  plaid  I  a 
the   square   is  the  motive,  hence  the  measures 
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are  the  same  both  ways.  In  b  the  oblong  is 
the  motive  and  the  vertical  measures  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  horizontal  measures.  This 
insures  in  each  case  a  consistent  variety  in 
shapes. 

These  exercises  may  well  be  drawn  on  col- 
ored paper  with  a  strong,  black  ink  line. 

J.  Apply  the  principle  of  space 
division  in  making  a  plaid  in  color, 
in  the  first  or  second  mode. 

There  are  two  good  ways  of  doing  this. 
The  simplest  is  to  cut  strips  of  colored  tissue 
paper  and  paste  them  upon  a  ground  of  white  or 
colored  tissue  to  form  the  plaid,  c.  Cut  from 
card  two  frames,  d,  exactly  alike  with  an  open- 
ing of  the  required  size.  Paste  these  together 
with    the   plaid  between  them.     When  held  to 
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the  light  the  plaid  will  show  the  colors  properly  2+1  .j        ►J. -J .-.,..171 
blended  with  one  another,  the  whole  in  a  frame  Div.d*  iw     LJ  *  ^ 

of  dark.     The  other  way  is  to  use  transparent  -*  hmj;  i»'*«  Ce»*.r»ruaiKe4f 
washes  of  water  color.     Thickness  upon  thick- 
ness  of  tissue,  like  wash  upon  wash  of  color 
will  give  the  shades,  or  neutralize  complemen- 
taries. 

Sixth  Year.  K.  Teach  the 
meaning  of  Attraction  and  Balance 
at  equal  and  at   unequal  distances. 

By    sketches    on    the    blackboard,   bits   of 
paper  thrown  upon  a  ground  of  white  and  by  '  I  ■ 
the  use  of  pictures  lead  the  children  to  see  what    _J 
constitutes   an   attraction.     On   black   a  white   ~P^ 
*pol  attracts  the  eye,  b,  on  white  a  dark  spot,  a ;  ^  - 
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anything  which  contrasts  with  its  environment  forms  an  attraction 
for  the  eje.  Show  that  two  black  spots  exactly  alike  are  equally 
attractive,  c.  That  a  large  spot  is  more  attractive  than  a  small  one,  d. 
That  equal  spots  balance  each  other  at  a  point  midway  between  them, 
e.  That  unequal  attractions  balance  at  a  point  nearer  the  large  one,  f . 
Teach  how  to  find  the  center  of  balance  through  estimating  the  attrac- 
tions and  dividing  the  distance  between  them  accordingly. 

Sheets  containing  diagrams  like  K  e  and  K  f  should  be  made  by 
each  pupil.  The  spots  may  be  circular,  square  or  oblong  in  the  first 
case,  but  in  the  second  the  oblong  enables  the  relative  areas  to  be 
measured  accurately. 

L.  Teach  the  meaning  of  Repetition,  Full  Drop 
repetition,  Regular  and  Alternate,  using  straight  line 
elements. 

Rule  a  sheet  of  paper  into  quarter  inch  squares,  light  lines. 
Upon  these  teach  repetition  of  equal  intervals,  as  at  a.  A  series 
repeated  below  this,  with  **  units  under  units  "  and  another  equidistant 
below  that  will  form  the  surface  pattern,  known  as  the  full  drop 
regular  pattern,  b.  "  Full  drop,"  because  the  top  of  each  row  is 
below  the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it,  and  the  bottom  of  each  is  above 
the  top  of  the  one  below  it.  In  other  words  a  straight  line  may  be 
drawn  through  the  pattern  from  side  to  side  without  cutting  a  unit 
anywhere.  "Regular"  because  the  units  fall  into  as  many  vertical 
rows  as  there  are  units  in  the  top  horizontal  row.  When  the  units  in 
a  full  drop  pattern  are  spaced  as  at  c,  the  pattern  is  called  a  full 
drop  alternate.  **  Alternate"  because  the  units  in  one  row  come  be- 
neath spaces  in  the  next  row. 

These  units  may  be  drawn  quickly  and  accurately  by  means  of  a 
flat  ended  tooth  pick  dipped  In  ink  or  other  color.  The  beauty  of  the 
pattern  depends  upon  the  spacing.  The  finished  sheets  may  be  of 
tinted  paper  (or  a  tint  may  be  laid  upon  a  white  sheet)  with  the  units 
drawn  in  a  related  color.  The  aim  should  be  a  harmony  in  the  third 
mode,  related  colors. 
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GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Year. 
M.  Review  Balance.  Continue  the 
study  of  Attractions  and  of  Balance, 
and  teach  the  balance  of  divided 
areas  at  equal  and  unequal  dis- 
tances. 

Sec  previous  grade  for  suggestions  for 
review  lessons.  By  illustrations  on  the  board, 
on  paper  and  from  pictures  show  that  if  one  of 
two  equal  spots  be  divided,  the  three  attractions 
will  balance  as  at  a.  That  if  the  original  spots 
are  unequal  but  properly  balanced  the  equilib- 
rium is  not  disturbed  by  dividing  one  of  the 
areas  and  properly  balancing  the  parts  upon 
its  center,  b. 

Have  each  pupil  figure  out  an  original 
problem  in  the  balance  of  divided  areas,  and 
make  a  sheet  in  black  and  white. 

N.  Teach  Abstract  Curves, 
circular,  elliptical  and  oval,  and 
their  differences. 

Construct  the  circle  and  the  ellipse  mechan 
icalljr,  using  a  string  and  one  pin  for  the  circ! 
a;  the  string  and  two  for  the  ellipse,  b.  Coi 
struct  an  oval  by  combining  a  half  ellipse  with 
m  half  circle,  c;  compare  the  result  with  the 
outline  of  an  egg,  d.  Show  that  the  oval  out' 
line  is  so  subtle  in  its  curvature  that  to  discover 
its  construction  is  dttlicult.  It  is  best  drawn 
freehand. 

Practice  the  building  of  forms  with  ab- 
stract curves.  Try  a  bowl  with  circular  curves, 
e ;  elliptical  curves ;  oval  curves. 
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Draw  joiif  design  accurately  on  a  shcel,  f. 
And  tint  the  background  one  color  ^ud  the 
bowt    a  related  color. 


Eighth  Year.  O.  Review  Bal- 
ance. Continue  the  study  of  At- 
tractions and  of  Balance  and  teach 
the   balance  of  tone. 

See  prevmus  grades  for  suggestions  for 
review  lessons.  By  illustrations  on  the  board, 
on  paper,  and  from  pictures  show  that  the 
power  ot  attraction  in  a  spot  of  given  size  and 
shape  mav  be  changed  bj  changing  the  z'a/^e 
of  the  «poIt  or  the  f&Ior  of  the  spot.  Review 
the  five  toned  scale  of  gray  made  last  month, 
Show  that  equal  areas  of  white  and  black, 
being  equally  removed  from  M,  'will  balance  at 
equal  dibtances  from  the  center  a^  at  a.  That 
if  D  i«  substituted  for  Blk,  the  spot  will  have 
one  half  ai  tnuch  contrast  w  ith  the  M  ground, 
and  therefore  one  half  the  attraction*  Equal 
spots  of  Wht.  and  D.  will  therefore  balance  ai 
at  b. 

Have  each  pupil  figure  out  an  original 
problem  in  the  balance  of  unequal  attractions 
in  value,  and  maite  a  sheet  in  graj-* 

P,  Teach  Movement  in  Rhythm 
by  means  of  the  abstract  spot* 

By  blackboard  sketches  show  that  the  cje 
tends  to  follow  any  line,  and  to  continue  in 
the  same  direction^  unless  diverted  by  a  new 
attraction,  hence  lines  are  said  to  have  move- 
ment.    The  movement  of  a  line  may  l>e  straight 
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or  n»rvrd  id  one  directipn  or  another*  The  move* 
mcnt  majr  be  quick,  as  In  the  tine  a  (because  the 
eje  f<>]tow«  ihe  path  instantly  and  without  eflfort), 
©r  slow  a«  in  the  Ihje  b»  where  the  eye  h  carried 
up  and  down  in  its  proj^re*s  from  one  end  lo  ihe 
other^  Adjacent  lines  which  have  a  similar  drrec- 
tioa  are  laid  to  move  in  rhrthm^  like  the  linea  In 
tbe  |{toup  c^  or  in  the  group  d.  If  the  llnej;  are 
plac^  ^o  that  one  follows  the  other  as  at  e«  they 
moYe  in  rhythm.  The  rhythm  is  disturbed  atf ; 
hut  restored  at  g^  Sych  groups  of  lines  as  h  and  I 
sre  rhythmic  because  the  direction  of  each  line  is 
liiAt»eoced  by  the  evident  movement  of  the  group, 
Tbe  tlnei  forming^  the  boundary  of  an  abstract  spot 
m^jr  hare  movement  in  rhythm  as  at  j,  or  may  be 
in  opposition  as  at  K.  Given  a  rhythmic^  spot  j, 
a  rhythmic  group  of  such  spots  is  easily  produced, 
I.  or  m.  In  this  lasit  case  the  rhytbm  of  the  group 
C0wld  be  greatly  increased  by  slightly  modifying 
etch  pift  MM  It  n. 

Make  groups  of  rhyihinic  spots  in  black  on 
white. 


R 


i 


Hinth  Year.    Q,    Review  Balance. 
Continue  ihc  study  of  Attractions  and  -^i*^ 
of  Balance,   and  teach  the  balance  of      I^ 
Intensity.  f 

See  previous  grades  for  suggestions  for  review, 
evpectalh  grade  eight,  balance  ot  tone.  Take 
^•gfstn*  tike  thoie  in  grade  eighty  U,  and  f*ubstl 
tttte  eo^&F  for  gray*  Balance  a  tone  of  red,  for 
e3iajn|i]e,  full   intensity ^  with  another   tone  from  ^       '^W 

the  same  tcalc  and  of  the  same  value  but  one  half  * 

the  lotentiiiy*     Halance  a  tone  of  yeUow,  for  e^c ample,  full  intensity 
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at  the  point  of  maturity  (region  of  H  L)  with  another  tone  from  the 
same  scale  full  intensity  but  at  the  middle  value. 

Work  out  an  original  problem  in  balance  of  tone  and  intensity. 
Make  the  sheet  in  water  color. 

R.  Review  Movement  in  Rhythm  by  means  of 
the  abstract  spot,  and  apply  the  principle  in  con- 
ventionalizing a  leaf  or  flower. 

Suppose  the  leaf  to  be  that  of  the  sumach,  drawn  in  October  (see 
October  number,  p.  85)  and  reproduced  at  a  for  convenience.  Turn- 
ing the  drawing  so  that  the  movement  of  the  whole  is  upward,  b,  it 
becomes  evident  that  one  maj  choose  between  a  shape  widest  near  the 
top  as  suggested  by  the  right  side  of  the  leaf,  or  widest  near  the  base 
as  suggested  by  the  left  side  of  the  leaf .  The  leaflets  also  vary.  Some 
being  widest  near  the  middle,  some  above  and  some  below.  Moreover 
some  of  the  leaflets  point  outward  and  the  tips  of  some  turn  inward 
slightly.  Any  or  all  these  peculiarities  may  be  seized  upon  and 
utilized  in  the  conventional  form,  as  shown  at  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h.  Draw 
the  conventional  forms  in  black  or  on  a  white  ground.  Draw  each 
reversed  also. 

HIGH  SCHOOL.  Freehand  Classes.  Continue 
the  making  of  color  scales.  From  outdoor  harvest 
sketches,  design  a  decorative  panel  having  for  its 
subject  Harvest   Home,   and   color  it   appropriately. 

If  the  outdoor  sketches  were  not  made  last  month,  or  if  it  is 
impossible  to  make  such  sketches,  the  panels  may  be  worked  up  from 
harvest  pictures  cut  from  the  magazines.  In  the  composition  of  such 
panels  all  the  principles  of  space  division,  balance  of  attractions,  etc., 
outlined  this  month  for  the  lower  grades,  are  to  be  applied,  and  if  the 
pupils  are  not  familiar  with  them  the  principles  should  be  taught  while 
the  preliminary  sketches  for  the  panel  are  being  made.  The  working 
out  of  such  a  problem  as  this  Harvest  Home  composition  offers  ample 
opportunity  for  the  most  profitable  study  during  the  entire  month. 
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The  result  should  have  a  **  fullness  of  intention  "  in  every  detail,  and 
the  composition  in  line,  in  notan  and  in  color  should  be  according  to 
the  principles. 

Mechanical  Classes.  Begin  the  study  of  Archi- 
tectural Design,  modifying  some  very  simple,  well 
known  building  to  meet  more  adequately  the  con- 
ditions of  its  use. 

Plate  S,  for  example  is  a  sketch  such  as  last  month's  outline  called 
for,  except  that  the  dimensions  are  not  given.  The  notes  on  the  plate 
show  how  poorlv  adapted  such  a  structure  is.  The  like  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  village, —  the  same  lack  of  adaptation  in  the  building 
to  its  ordinary  uses. 

Plate  T  shows  the  modified  form.  In  this  the  fence  has  been 
transformed  into  comfortable  seats  with  a  back  high  enough  to  shield 
the  passenger  from  the  wind.  The  length  of  each  seat  is  determined 
by  the  requirements  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole  design  and  the 
ftize  of  a  seated  figure  —  it  must  be  a  multiple  of  about  2  feet.  The 
windows  are  placed  in  the  ends  so  that  persons  within  may  watch  for 
the  car,  and  the  platform  outside  is  planned  so  that  people  will  not 
•^tand  before  the  windows  and  obstruct  the  view.  The  door  has  a 
clear  glass  so  that  one  standing  may  look  in  or  out,  and  the  windows 
have  clear  glass  below  for  the  benefit  of  those  sitting.  The  seats  are 
planned  to  be  comfortable.  The  whole  is  of  very  simple  construction, 
shingled  all  over  outside,  and  sheathed  within. 

The  modifying  of  a  simple  structure  in  view  of  the  conditions  and 
the  requirements  of  use  ^  has  a  fundamental  educational  value  not  found 
in  copying  *'  styles." 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Abstract  Curves.     Modem    Painters,    Vol.    IV,    Chaps.   XVII,    on 

**  Banks,*'  gives  Ruskin's  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  curves,  "  finite  *' 

and  "  infinite." 
Attractions.     See  Pictorial  Composition,  Bailey,  Year  Book  Council 

of  Supervisors,  1902,  p.  100.     Composition  in  Fine  Art,  Kettelle, 

Chap.  III. 
Architectural   Design.     How  to  Judge  Architecture,  Sturgis,  Chap. 

X.     See   Principles  of  Constructive   Design,  Bailey,  Year  Book 

Council  of  Supervisors,  1901,  p.  29. 
Balance.      Balance,   Daniels,    Book,   November   1901 ;   January  and 

April  1902. 

Balance   of  Attractions.     Pictorial   Composition,    Poore,  Chap.   III. 

Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Chap.  III. 
Balance   of  Tones.      Principles   of  Design,    Batchelder,    Chap.   XI. 

Composition  in  Fine  Art,  Kettelle,  Chap.  V. 
Color.     General  Directions.      A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang,  pp. 

iii  to  XV.     Flat  washes  illustrated.     Principles  of  Design,  Batch- 
elder,  pp.  126  to  130. 
Conventionalization.     Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Chap.  XII. 

Admirably  illustrated. 
Drop  patterns.     The  A  B  C  of  Surface  Repeats,  Brown,  Book,  May 

1903.     Anatomy  of  Pattern,  Day,  pp.  34  to  39,  also  Chap.  II  on 

Pattern  Dissection. 
Notan.     Composition,  Dow,  pp.  36  to  78. 
Pictorial  Composition.     Pictorial  Composition,  Poore,  Chaps.  I,  II, 

III,  IV,  etc. 
Plaids.     Prang  Text  Book  IV,  pp.  8x  to  84. 
Rhjrthm.      Rhythm,   Daniels,   Book,  May  1904.     See   also  Abstract 

Spot,  above. 
Rugs.     Prang  Text  Book  V,  pp.  80  to  83. 
Space  division.     Composition,  Dow,  pp.  16  to  35. 
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Practical  Basket  Making  by  George  Wharton  James. 
T.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  6x9,  116 
pp.,  95  illustrations.     $1. 

Any  book  on  this  subject  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  James  is  sure 
to  be  good.  This  one,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical.  • 
The  directions  are  explicit  and  detailed  enough  for  the  merest  novice 
to  follow.  The  illustrations  are  of  more  than  ordinar^r  interest,  for 
the  local  habitation  and  name  of  each  basket  is  given,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  maker  and  notes  on  how  the  work  was  done.  There 
are  suggestions  on  dying  splints,  on  inserting  shells,  beads  and  feath- 
ers^ :  on  materials  and  their  manipulation,  including  reed,  rattan, 
grass,  raffia,  pine  needle,  palm,  and  splint.  The  objects  described 
include  twine  holders,  handkerchief  cases,  waste  baskets,  lunch  bas- 
kets, work  baskets,  large  and  small  carrying  baskets,  jewel  cases, 
scrap  baskets,  knife  trays,  flower  pot  covers,  mats,  hats,  belts  and 
chatelaines.  The  only  thing  to  criticise  is  the  decadent  **  binding  "  of 
the  book.  An  odd  disfiguring  and  ugly  wrap  for  so  good  a  book  is 
without  excuse.  An  envelope  containing  seven  full-sized  designs  in 
black  and  white,  accompanies  each  copy  of  the  book. 

Monthly  List  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Publications,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  average  man  thinks  of  the  Government  as  the  power  that 
runs  the  mails,  maintains  custom  houses,  gives  new  bills  for  old, 
levies  taxes  and  organizes  armies  and  navies.  To  such  a  man  the  ex- 
hibit of  our  Government  at  St.  Louis  is  a  revelation.  It  hints  at  the 
possibilities  of  service  open  to  Governments  in  times  of  peace.  .  In 
ihiji  Nervice  of  the  people  the  United  States  Government  stands  second 
to  none.  The  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  an 
eitample  of  such  service.  Every  school  library  should  receive  the 
Monthly  Lists  regularly,  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  they 
otter,  to  secure  the  Department  publications  helpful  in  school  work, 
They  may  be  had  for  the  asking.     List  No.  247,   gives  the  bulletins 
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and  circulars,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  available  for 
free  distribution,  corrected  to  June  15th,  1904.      Among  the  Farmers* 
Bulletins  of  value  to  the  teacher  are  the  following : — 
No.  54.     Some  Common  Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture,  pp. 

48,  figs.  22. 
No.  86.  Thirtj  Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States,  pp.  32,  figs.  24. 
No.  134.    Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds,  pp.  38,  figs.  17. 
No.  173.     A  Primer  of  Forestry,  pp.  48,  figs.  33. 
No.  185.     Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds,  pp.  24,  figs.  8. 
No.  195.     Annual  Flowering  Plants,  pp.  48,  figs.  55- 

The  publications  classed  under  the  Division  of  Entomology  include 
monographs  on  the  Buffalo  Bug,  Mosquitoes,  House  Flies,  the  Bed- 
bug, Silver  Fish,  Cockroach  and  the  common  garden  pests.  Under 
Oflfice  of  Experiment  Stations,  Circular  No.  42  treats  of  A  German 
Common  School  Garden.  From  the  Year-book  of  1894  reprints  may 
be  had  of  ten  pages  dealing  with  the  Blue  Jay  and  its  Food;  from  that 
of  1898,  a  twelve-page  excerpt  on  Birds  as  Weed  Destroyers ;  and  from 
that  of  1900,  two  valuable  sections.  The  Food  of  Nestling  Bi^ds,  and 
How  Birds  Affect  the  Orchard.  The  use  of  these  documents  is  doubly 
educational :  first,  as  to  their  subject  matter,  and  second,  as  to  the 
functions  of  a  central  Government. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  Boston,  September, 
1904. 

This  valuable  bi-monthly  publication  is  sent  **to  all  Annual  Sub- 
scribers, and,  upon  application,  to  any  other  friend  of  the  Museum." 
It  should  be  in  every  school  library  for  it  contains  not  only  notices  of 
new  exhibits,  acquisitions,  bequests,  etc.,  but  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  ancient  manners,  customs,  events  of  historic  impor- 
tance and  works  of  art  related  to  them.  The  September  Bulletin  tells 
how  free  tickets  to  the  Museum  may  be  secured,  and  announces  the 
courses  of  Lectures  on  Art  for  Teachers,  to  be  given  this  winter 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Museum  and  Simmons  College. 
There  will  l>e  courses  on  Greek  Art  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  of  the  Museum, 
Modern  Painting  by  Miss  Keycs,  Japanese  Art  by  Mr.  Paul  Chalfin 
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of  the  Museum,  Renaissance  Painting  bj  Mr.  William  Rankin  of 
Welleslev,  and  on  Methods  of  Museum  Work  in  connection  with 
Greek  and  Roman  History  and  Mythology  by  Miss  Thompson  of 
Thayer  Academy.  Application  for  any  of  these  courses  should  be 
made  by  letter  or  in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  Simmons  College, 
Boston. 

THE  OCTOBER  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

The  color  prints  in  this  magazine  are  improving  gradually.  The 
four  this  month  include  a  Meissonier  and  a  Thaulow.  The  best  in 
color  is  probably  A  Vow,  Jerusalem,  by  Ralli.  The  distant  blue-g^een 
foliage  is  the  only  discordant  note.  The  pen  drawing  by  Reinhart,  p. 
440,  is  as  direct,  vigorous,  well  drawn  and  full  of  expression  as  any  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  month's  magazines.  On  p.  577 
is  an  excellent  head  in  three  values  by  Papine.  Study  Goetze's  plate, 
p.  580.  Compare  it  if  you  can  with  Frank  Dicksee's  painting  of  the 
fame  subject,  a  reproduction  of  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of 
Art  in  1SS7.  Meditate  a  bit,  on  *  Tears,  Idle  Tears',  p.  585.  Crosses  I 
Look  at  the  supburb  star  photographs,  pp.  503-509,  at  the  wood  inter- 
iors, pp.  479-482,  and  at  the  earth  interiors,  pp.  532-536.  Read,  just 
for  fun.  the  Confessions  of  a  Jokesmith. 

Century. 

If  possible   find  a  photograph  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  a  repro- 
duction of    Turners    painting  of   the    same    subject    and    compare 
them  with  the  charming  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell  for  In  The  Perils 
of  The  Sea.      Notice  the  character  of  these  clouds.      Notice  that  in 
^▼erv  drawing  the  spire  is  against  pure  white.     Why?    Read  God  of 
The  Open  Air  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.     How  well  the  bold  free  handling 
^i  meter  and  rhyme  suits  the  subject !      The  illustrative  designs  by 
Henrj  McCarter  are  equally  bold  and  free.     Think  of  combining  free 
^'^tmcnt   of   plant  forms,  (p.  265)  and  conventional   treatment  (in 
the  initials)  with  a  geometric  background  and  border!      The  effect  is 
"ot  unpleasant,  and  is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  poem.     How  well 
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the  initials  keep  their  place  in  the  text!  Occasionally,  it  does  no 
harm  to  realize  that  all  the  art  of  the  magazines,  even  of  the  very 
greatest  of  them,  is  not  excellent.  This  number  of  the  Centurj 
affords  a  most  unusual  number  of  examples  of  **  slips."  Impossible 
pose,  unbalanced  figures,  p.  966;  incorrect  **  model  drawing,"  in  the 
wheels,  p.  962  ;  poor  rendering  of  textures — **  all  wool  " — p.  952  ;  no 
atmosphere,  figures  snarled  up  with  background,  p.  940 ;  figure  with- 
out substance,  cut  from  paper,  almost,  p.  919  (especially  the  boy  back 
to);  values  wrong  so  that  effect  of  light  is  lost,  p.  899;  doubtful 
anatomy,  frontispiece.  What  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  a  drawing  as 
that  on  p.  919,  where  each  individual  figure  seems  to  have  been  posed 
separately  tor  the  occasion,  to  such  spirited,  convincing  drawings  at 
those  of  Hambridge  and  Wright,  pp.  840-846 ! 

Country  Life. 

A  House-building  number,  sumptuously  illustrated.  The  richest 
single  article  is  The  Greatest  California  Patio  House.  The  most  val- 
uable single  picture  is  the  frontispiece,  the  Old  Fairbanks  House, 
Dedham.  Gates  and  Gateways  offer  suggestions  in  architectural 
design  for  high  school  classes,  and  The  Lighting  of  a  country  Home, 
suggestions  in  constructive  design  in  metals  and  glass.  The  effect  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  wall  paper  is  admirably  shown  on  p.  526.  Among 
the  ads  are  some  excellent  pictures  of  dogs,  p.  487,  and  an  extremely 
clever  sketch  of  a  young  woman  in  automobile  costume,  p.  576.  This 
number  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  all  interested  in  beautiful  school 
grounds. 

Craftsman. 

With  the  October  number  The  Craftsman  begins  its  7th  volume, 
with  a  new  dress  throughout.  It  is  a  handsome  magazine.  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Shean  contributes  an  article  on  "  Mural  Painting  from  the 
American  Point  of  View."  Both  the  article  and  Miss  Sargent's 
shrewd  comments  upon  It,  are  well  worth  reading.  There  are  illus- 
trations by  C.  V.  Turner  and  Will  H.  Low.  Teachers  of  Manual 
Training  and  Structural  Design  will  be   interested  in  Mr.  Stickley's 
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**  Thoughts  Occasioned  bj  an  Anniversary"  and  in  the  very  instruc- 
tive illustrations  which  accompany  the  article.  **  A  Garden  Fountain  ** 
sets  forth  the  most  Japanese  thing  in  America.  This  number  of  the 
Craftsman  contains  four  colored  plates  and  two  on  tinted  paper, 
mostly  of  architectual  subjects. 

Harper's. 

Among  the  color  plates  of  the  month,  that  by  Howard  Pyle,  p. 
707,  must  be  given  first  place.  The  plate  holds  together  well  as  a 
whole  (except  for  the  corner  of  the  chimney,  which  because  of  its 
light  value  and  sharpness  of  line  seems  nearer  than  the  chair)  and  is 
admirable  in  its  coloring.  Notice  especially  the  effect  of  fire  light, 
the  variety  of  hue  in  the  green-blue  robe,  and  the  wealth  of  color  sug- 
gested in  the  background.  The  possibilities  of  the  tinted  half-tone 
are  hinted  at  in  Miss  Conant's  Marsh  illustrations,  pp.  763-768. 
Cover  the  lower  half  of  the  picture,  p.  763,  and  notice  how  well  the 
violet  of  the  distant  hill  is  brought  out  by  contrast  with  the  soft 
golden  sky.  Cover  all  but  the  inch  at  the  right  in  the  picture  on  p. 
7^,  and  notice  how  well  the  cool  dark  woods  and  water  appear 
against  the  warm  gray  sky.  The  picture  on  p.  765  would  have  been 
better  had  the  plate  been  trimmed  to  bring  **  units  under  units  and 
tens  under  tens."  In  still  water  a  given  point  finds  its  reflection 
vtrtifaUy  beneath.  The  use  of  color  here  is»  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory.  The  color  on  p.  767  is  a  trifle  green,  perhaps,  but  it 
suggests  moonlight.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  picture  on  p.  768  is 
excellent.  There  is  too  much  color  in  the  reflection.  Water  cannot 
reflect  more  color  than  there  is  to  be  reflected  I  What  Carlyle  might 
call  **  the  phantasmagoria"  In  The  Case  of  Mr.  Helmer,  has  been 
wonderfully  well  depicted  by  Henry  Hutt,  pp.  771  and  774.  W.  D. 
Elevens'  work,  pp.  757  and  761,  is  excellent  in  its  balance  of  values. 
Florence  Shinn's  characters  are  all  of  the  same  family.  Even  Mona 
Lisa,  p.  727,  is  a  Tarrant!  Compare  Abbey's  handling  of  the  pen 
with  Miss  Shinn's,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  faces.  Which  says 
least  and  tells  most.' 
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House  Beautiful. 

The  Bric-a-brac  Habit  bj  Oliver  Coleman  should  be  read  and  laid 
to  heart.  Dutch  Colonial  Farm  Houses  bjr  Mrs.  Rogers  gives  a  peep 
into  a  phase  of  Colonial  architecture  not  usually  included  in  ''  Col- 
onial." A  House  Designed  by  a  Woman,  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  teachers  of  architectural  design.  Curious  Philippine  Houses, 
with  six  illustrations  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  geography. 

McClure's. 

The  frontispiece  is  from  the  bronze  bust  of  George  William  Curtis 
by  St.  Gaudens.  The  most  valuable  article  for  teachers  of  art  is  that 
by  John  LaFarge  on  Triumphs.  This  is  illustrated  by  five  of  Reub- 
ens' pompous  paintings.  The  most  adequately  illustrated  article  is 
The  Fireman's  Tournament.  These  figures  by  Martin  Justice  are  all 
alive.  Read,  '  The  Child  in  the  Midst'  by  Margaret  Sangster,  p.  630. 
The  bright  little  story  of  Glass-Eyed  Bill,  is  most  sympathetically 
illustrated  by  Miss  Rice.  The  sparkling  black  and  white  of  the  illus- 
tration on  p.  608,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  grayness  of  Charlotte 
Harding's  rather  novel  drawings  for  A  Good  Samaritan.  The  stain- 
ing of  the  darks  with  yellow,  pp.  5S5,  586,  etc.,  is  not  a  successful 
experiment.  The  tint  is  at  its  best  on  p.  593  where  there  is  the  least 
of  it. 

New  England. 

Miss  Clara  Stanwood  describes  *'The  Exhibit  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  at  St.  Louis."  There  are  seven  illustrations.  **The 
Balsam  Fir,"  by  Miss  Huntington  is  altogether  too  brief.  Among 
the  articles  of  general  interest  is  '*  Child  Life  in  the  Philippines"  by 
Mina  Irving  and  *'The  Boston  Floating  Hospital,"  by  Amy  Woods. 

Outing. 

Nine  admirable  drawings  of  elk  by  Carl  Rungius,  illustrate  The 
Last  Challenge.  The  Domestic  Trials  of  Bob  White,  like  all  Mr. 
Job's  productions,  is  a  compound  of  readable  text  and  rare  photo- 
graphs thoroughly  enjoyable.     Somehow  one  has  faith  in  the  stories 
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of  this  lover  of  the  open.  There  is  a  good  harvest  picture  on  p.  48. 
The  King's  Mahout  by  Caspar  Whitney  contains  more  good  pictures 
of  elephants  than  could  be  found  in  all  the  other  magazine  articles 
ever  written,  so  far  as  memory  serves.  Clifton  Johnson  presents 
seven  of  his  well  composed  photographs  illustrating  the  Cotton  Pick- 
ers. One  Way  to  Pack  a  Horse,  has  some  good  pen  drawings  of  pack 
horses  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt.  John  Burroughs  continues  to  write 
about  Fake  Natural  History. 

Printing  Art. 

Mr.  George  French  describes  **  The  Three-color  Process,"  and 
Mr.  DeVinne  contributes  the  second  part  of  his  article,  "About  the 
Sizes  of  Books."  This  number  contains  two  excellent  examples  of  the 
three-color  process,  perfectly  mounted:  "The  Pool  of  Villa  D'Este" 
by  Maxfield  Parrtsh,  and  **  October  Days"  a  photo  chromotype  from 
Philadelphia.  This  number  is  rich  in  Old  English  type  effects  and  in 
suggestive  conventional  ornaments  (very  highly  conventional)  by 
Will  Bradley,  probably,  though  published  by  the  American  Type 
Founders  Co.  On  p.  83  are  good  Roman  alphabets,  free-hand,  open, 
from  Mr.  Brown's  book  on  "Letters  and  Lettering." 

Scribner's. 

The  cover  is  a  rich  bit  of  coloring.  The  best  color  plates  of  the 
month  are  the  four  tinted  half-tones  by  Edwin  B.  Child,  for  The 
Moulders  by  Benjamin  Brooks.  They  are  master-pieces  of  temperate 
coloring  well  drawn  and  perfect  in  notan.  Nothing  finer  has  yet  been 
produced  in  the  way  of  magazine  illustration.  The  Royal  Academy 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Eaton,  its  Secretary. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  a  portrait  of  West  by  himself  and  three 
portraits  by  Sir  Joshua,  one  being  of  himself.  There  are  two  masterly 
renderings  of  **  artificial  illumination  "  by  Frost,  pp.  481  and  482,  and 
a  peaceful  gray  effect  by  Blendon  Campbell,  p.  456.  Of  Gardner 
Soper's  facile  illustrations  the  best  is  the  first,  p.  457.  The  Field  of 
Art  contains  a  sane  appreciation  of  Watts,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Coffin. 
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St.  Nicholas. 

A  valuable  article  on  Mme.  Ronner  by  F.  B.  Wickersham  Is 
illustrated  by  a  portrait  and  six  pictures  of  cats  and  kittens.  There  is 
a  fine  plate,  The  Fying  Dutchman,  by  I.  W.  Taber,  and  several  vigor- 
ous illustrations  by  the  same  artist  for  Chao  Chahng  (an  elephant) 
and  the  Man  Eater.  On  p.  1121  is  Sir  Joshua*8  Princess  Sophia 
Matilda.  As  usual  every  page  of  the  magazine  is  of  interest  to 
children  and  all  who  love  children.  The  work  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
League  is  improving  every  month,  the  photographic  subjects  are 
selected  with  better  judgment  and  the  drawings  are  more  skilful. 

Studio. 

The  color  plates  should  be  compared.  The  first  by  Albert  Moore 
is  a  harmony  in  the  third  mode,  yellow  dominant.  The  Thames  by 
Houbron,  p.  349,  is  in  the  second  mode,  yellow  and  violet  being  the 
complementaries.  La  Peinture  by  Ch^ret,  p.  316,  is  in  the  fourth 
mode,  a  harmony  in  the  triad,  yellow,  red  and  blue.  The  Bivouac 
by  Cattermole  with  its  broad  treatment  and  delicate  suggestive  color- 
ing contrasts  well  with  Penshurst  by  Elgood,  p.  339,  so  full  of  detail 
and  strong  in  color.  They  illustrate  two  extremes,  almost,  in  water 
color  handling.  Three  artists  are  on  exhibition  this  month,  Carl 
Larsson  the  Swede,  Giovanni  Segantini  the  Italian  and  Jules  Ch^ret 
the  Frenchman, — a  practical  genius,  a  *'  prophet,*'  and  a  Parisian^ 
whose  works  might  be  roughly  classified,  respectively,  as  au  sdrieux^ 
trof  iirieux  and  pas  sirieux.  Seldom  has  an  article  appeared  even  in 
the  Studio,  so  packed  full  of  interesting  things  as  The  Langham 
Sketch  Club.  The  illustrations  range  **from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  and  each  is  excellent  in  its  way.  Compare  Medita- 
tion, p.  392,  with  Leap  Frog,  p.  288!  or  The  Treasure,  p.  288,  with 
The  Vision,  p.  287;  or  The  Orator,  p.  286,  with  The  Waiter,  (sketch 
from  the  model),  p.  291.  Or,  again,  compare  the  elemental  grandeur 
of  At  Sea,  p.  292,  with  the  jaunty  inconsequence  of  The  Street,  p. 
293 ;  or  the  timidity  of  The  Haunted  House,  p.  280,  with  the  stupidity 
of  The  Revellers,  p.  285.  It  is  hoped  that  all  china  decorators  will 
lay  to  heart  such  designs  as  those  found  on  pp.  323,  cccxxxxviii  and 
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cccLxxxix  (Don't  stop  to  figure  these  out  I  Just  turn  the  pages  until 
jou  see  the  great  punch  bowl  under  Notes  on  the  Crafts).  Miss  Oak- 
lej's  mural  decoration,  pp.  358,  359,  is  a  master-piece,  in  composition 
and  in  spirit.  One  of  the  best  Jack  and  Jill  pictures  ever  made  is  on 
p.  364,  and  one  of  the  best  Cat  and  Queen  pictures  on  p.  367.  Don't 
OTeriook  the  little  cuts  from  The  Child's  Book  Plate,  at  the  very  end 
of  this  instructive  and  entertaining  volume. 

AVorld  of  Today. 

The  origin  of  several  of  the  familiar  s^rmbols  of  our  caricaturists 
is  explained  in  Mr.  Shephardson's  article  on  the  Amenities  of  a  Presi- 
dential Campaign.  A  Prehistoric  Necropolis  bj  E.  Douglas  Sheilds 
tells  of  some  astonishing  recent  finds  in  Cornwall.  In  the  Home  of 
the  Elk,  by  llenrj  F.  Cope,  are  six  illustrations  which  reveal  unusual 
abilitj  in  composition  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  That  on  p. 
1390  is  especiallv  praiseworthy.  There  is  a  good  landscape  by  John 
C.  Johansen  on  p.  1363. 

World's  Work. 

Two  articles  of  general  interest  are  The  New  York  Subwaj,  with 
thirtj-one  astonishingly  good  illustrations  from  photographs,  and 
The  Rebuilding  of  a  great  Railroad  with  seven  illuminating  pictures. 
Teachers  will  enjoy  The  Spread  of  Vacation  Schools,  eleven  illustra- 
tions, and  The  Italian  in  the  United  States  with  fifteen  plates  and 
three  charts.  Teachers  of  Nature  Study  should  know  about  The  Yale 
Summer  School  of  Forestry  by  James  W.  Pinchot.  On  p.  5329  is  a 
good  picture  of  Senator  Hoar. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  American  Motherhood,  that  magazine  with  a  mission,  if  not 
*'  with  a  million, "  teachers  will  find  a  scries  of  articles  by  Pamela 
McArthur  Cole  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  The  Months,  which  will  enrich 
the  language  work. 

Everybody's  Magazine  for  October  contains  a  richly  illustrated 
artkie  by  Will  Irwin  on  Harvesting  the  World  Over.     Read  what  is 
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said  under  Art,  pp.  572-574,  about  America's  Barbizon,  Art  versus 
State  Shields,  and  Campaign  Banners  and  Art.  Notice  throughout 
the  magazine  the  original  and  very  decorative  headpieces  signed  *'  F.'* 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  October  has  an  unusually  effective 
cover  in  the  first  mode,  in  orange-^rellow,  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
The  Mother  and  Child  is  a  verj  successful  translation  into  American 
of  Froschl's  Madonna,  of  recent  popularit^r.  The  frontispiece,  The 
Golden  Legend,  by  W.  L.  Tajrlor,  is  a  skilful  composition  and  well 
drawn.     It  is  the  third  in  his  new  series  of  Longfellow  pictures. 

The  October  number  of  that  mode)  publication  Masters  in  Art, 
deals  with  Barye,  the  sculptor  of  animal  animals. 

In  the  Outlook  for  October  first  is  an  article  which  should  inspire 
high  school  girls  with  aspirations  artward,  entitled  Women  Illustrat- 
ors of  Child  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Lore  North,  with  seven  good  plates  of 
illustrations.  Among  them  is  that  never-to-be-forgotten  figure  of 
Philip  at  the  turning  point  of  his  *' Madness"  by  F.  Y.  Corey. 

The  October  number  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  contains 
a  suggestive  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Vroom  on  **The  Relation  of  the 
Artistic  to  the  Mechanical  in  Manual  Arts,"  ''A  Special  Class  in  a 
City  School"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell  should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  Master  of  every  large  grammar  building.  Any  teacher  having 
trouble  in  holding  a  class  in  mechanical  drawing  should  read  A.  W. 
Smith's  article,  page  26. 
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THE  calendar  of  the  year  is  not  that  which  hangs 
by  your  desk.  Read  the  real  one  whose  divid- 
ing lines  are  darkness  and  silence,  and  whose  days 
are  living  pictures, 

"  The  calendar 
Faithful  through  a  thousand  years, 
Of  the  painted  race  of  flowers, 
Exact  to  days,  exact  to  hours. 
Counted  on  the  spacious  dial 
Yon  broidered  zodiac  girds." 

Be  able  to  say  with  our  poetic  seer  Emerson 

**  I  know  the  trusty  almanac 
Of  the  punctual  coming  back. 
On  their  due  days  of  the  birds." 

Know,  too,  when  they  go,  and  when  the  day 
comes  for  your  favorite  trees,  in  the  order  estab- 
lished by  ancestral  habit,  to  deck  themselves  in  their 
traditional  splendors  for  the  farewell  pageantry. 

f^  November  is  splendid  on  the  South  Shore.  Morn- 
ings of  flying  cloud  and  frosty  light,  evenings  of 
crimson  sky  where  wildfowl  float  along,  days  of 
low  sun  slanting  over  hillside  pastures  splashed  with 
the  ruby  and  emerald  of  huckleberry  and  bay,  nights 
when  the  sullen  growl  of  the  sea  creeps  in  under 
the  glittering  stars,  these  together  with  the  dull 
days  when  the  landscape  sits  in  gray  and  purple, 
and  the  black  nights  when  the  wind  sweeps  the 
marshes  and  lashes  the  hills, —  all  these  make  up  our 
calendar. 
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^  On  the  first  Sunday  in  November  falls  the  feast 
of  our  Royal  Oak,  This  venerable  tree,  with  a 
trunk  seven  yards  round,  spreading  its  branches 
a  full  hundred  feet,  heaping  its  great  hemisphere  of 
leaves  high  over  the  walls  of  the  wood  and  the 
hill  which  encompass  it,  has  been  famous  here- 
about since  the  dawn  of  our  history.  When  the 
maples  and  the  beeches  are  bare,  when  the  elms 
and  the  birches  have  nothing  to  show  but  their 
traceries  of  twig,  when  the  ash  leaves  have  fallen 
and  all  the  white  oak  leaves  have  shriveled,  this 
old  monarch  dons  his  robes  of  Tyrean  purple  and 
sits  in  state  magnificent*  On  our  way  to  church 
we  turn  aside  to  do  him  homage,  and  in  church  "w^ 
thank  God  for  him. 

^The  Thanksgiving  feast  falls  this  year  on  the 
twenty-fourth.  In  the  primary  grades  interest  in 
the  turkey  is  inevitable  and  amusing,  and  it  may  be 
utilized  as  a  spur  to  better  work  in  language  and 
drawing.  In  the  intermediate  grades  the  larger 
thought  of  the  harvest  should  be  emphasized,  but  in 
the  upper  grades  the  still  larger  thought  of  the 
inexhaustible  treasuries  of  God  from  which  man  has 
drawn  not  only  supplies  for  the  body,  but  food  for  the 
mind  and  the  very  water  of  life  for  the  spirit.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grades  should  be  able  to 
sing  from  the  heart  the  Open-air  Hymn  of  Beatrice 
Hanscom : 
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Not  for  rich  gifts  of  gold  or  gems, 

Not  for  the  gauds  but  few  afford, 

But  for  thy  sunshine,  pure  and  free, 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For  every  bloom  the  summer  brings. 

For  every  sheaf  the  harvest  binds. 

For  spring's  first  bud,  for  winter's  snow 

And  bracing  winds, 

For  these.  Thy  gifts — for  earth  and  sky 

Mingling  their  moods  in  sweet  accord. 

For  health,  and  for  the  seeing  eye, 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

4^  The  character  of  the  Thanksgiving  souvenir  should 
correspond  to  the  dominant  thought  of  the  grade. 
Each  should  be  a  problem  in  design,  properly  planned, 
carefully  worked  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.  Among  the  examples  of  such  work  kindly 
sent  me  last  year  I  have  selected  three  for  mention 
here.  Two  of  these,  the  covers  of  which  are  re- 
produced on  page  i68,  are  from  the  same  school.  With 
them  came  this  cheerful  letter : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bailey  : — 

The  School  Arts  Book  has  inspired  me  to  attempt  something. 
But  don't  vou  put  me  in  anj  magazine. 

Of  course  you  know  the  turkey  girl  and  the  pilgrim  with  a  gun, 
taken  bodily  Irom  your  Book.  I  traced  and  hektographed  them  for 
the  children  to  use.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  work  in  any  way 
you  wish,  only  please  keep  the  locality  and  teacher  dark.  Say  they 
came  from  Cattaraugus  County,  or  Irondequoit  Bay,  anywhere  but  — , 
We  are  now  making  covers  for  our  Christmas  booklet.     I  hope  to  live 

to  tell  the  sequel. 

Yours  very  truly, 
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The  lesson  was  as  follows  : 
Given,  Material: — An  enclosing  space;  shape,  size  and  position  to  be 
determined  by  the  pupil;  the  date  November  26,    1903   or   the  word 
'*  Thanksgiving;"  The  word   Menu;   If  desired  a  short  appropriate 
motto  or  quotation ;  A  folded  sheet  of  gray  and  an  ''  inside  sheet." 

Required  : — An  original  design  for  a  menu  cover  with  due  regard 
to  space,  values,  etc. 

The  enclosed  result  gave  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  would  not 
destroy  for  the  world:  it  was  the  result  of  genuine  effort.  You  can, 
however,  appreciate  my  feelings  when  the  boy  brought  it  to  me  for 
approval,  his  face  glowing  with  joy.    God  bless  him. 

What  an  opportunity  we  have  here ! 

Cordially  yours, 


Aye,  what  an  opportunity  !  There  are  teachers 
who  do  not  believe  in  **  wasting  good  time  on 
souvenirs  of  any  sort."  I  wish  we  all  believed  in 
wasting  NO  time,  and  could  live  up  to  our  belief! 
But  I  wish  also  that  we  all  believed  in  utilizing  every 
stray  volt  of  childish  interest  in  the  child's  education, 
and  had  the  wit  to  make  every  commonplace  thing 
glow  with  beauty. 

^In  the  Outline  for  the  month  the  elements  of 
beauty  are  brought  into  prominence  that  eyes  may  be 
opened  not  only  to  the  loveliness  of  the  world,  but  to 
lovable  things  in  the  realm  of  art.  The  elements  are 
so  few  and  so  simple  that  a  child  may  grasp  them  all, 
but  their  combinations  are  so  intricate  and  incon- 
ceivably numerous  that  only  a  genius  can  realize  how 
long  art  is.  The  combinations  required  of  children  in 
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this  month  5  outline  and  those  which  will  be  sug- 
gested next  month  are  of  the  most  elementary  sort, 
and  wholly  within  the  range  of  school  possibilities^ 
for  they  are  based  upon  work  actually  done  by  children 
under  good  teachers. 

<[The  Supplement*  containing  illustrations  of  good 
work  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  will  offer  suggestions 
along  several  lines  to  teachers  of  every  grade*  Mr. 
Parsons'  lucid  statements  about  elementary  water 
color,  will  help  primary  and  grammar  teachers,  and 
the  straightforward  exposition  of  methods  in  Pottery 
by  Mr.  Rose  will  be  useful  to  teachers  in  high  schools. 
Mn  Kenyon*s  Map  Drawing  may  be  of  service  in  any 
grade,  may  be  in  fact,  just  what  somebody  has  been 
looking  for. 

4LHere  Is  a  suggestion  from  Bristol,  Conn.  Miss 
Arie  E.  Kelley  is  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  the 
city.  In  a  recent  letter,  accompanying  a  package  of 
drawings  for  the  Book,  she  wrote  : 

We  have  ;i  bulletin  boarct  in  the  piiblic  Hbrarv.  It  has  been  there 
tw>o  ire%r«,  and  \asi  vcftr  the  librarian  gave  it  a  more  corispif:uoue 
fiLftce,  saying  there  was  nothing  in  the  librarj  thnt  interested  people 
ta&rt*  We  post  from  %k%  to  a  do^en  or  more  drawings  froni  one  chifis 
•C  •  lime  and  change  the  set  iiearlj  every  week,  so  a^  to  represent  the 
bcft  work  of  the  different  schools.  This  plan  helps  to  estabHih  a 
fttaff^ard  and  teachers  as  wed  as  children  lik<.'  to  see  what  i«  done  in 
the  different  clai^ses. 

([After  lamenting  the  passing  of  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence with    Mr.    Parker  of  Cambridge,  it  is  a 
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pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  so  soon  the  opening  of 
new  opportunities  for  isolated  workers  through  cor- 
respondence with  Prof,  Frank  Forrest  Frederick  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Prof.  Frederick  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  has 
traveled  widely,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the 
middle  west  as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and  author.  He 
will  give  sound  instruction  in  any  phase  of  art. 


<^The  School  of  Decorative  and  Applied  Art.  Ncwr 
Yorkj  opens  with  enriched  courses  and  additional 
instructors p  among  whom  is  Mr*  Frank  Alvah  Par- 
sons, late  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
one  of  the  sanest  critics  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
teachers  in  the  metropolis*  The  announcement  of 
the  Eric  Papc  School  of  Art,  Boston,  is  also  encour- 
aging to  one  who  has  •*  hopes  and  fears  for  art/* 
Among  the  new  instructors  is  Mr,  Charles  A, 
JLawrcnce,  trained  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  and  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  as  an 
illustrator  for  a  large  daily  paper,  Mr,  Pape's 
school  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth  during  the  five 
years  of  its  life, 

<i;The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  planning  for  an  exhibition  of  the  handi* 
work  of  children,  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  January 
next.  It  will  include  the  work  of  pupils  of  primary, 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.     This  preliminary 
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announcement  will  enable  Supervisors  and  teachers 
of  drawing  and  the  manual  arts  to  plan  their  work 
accordingly.  There  should  be  a  widely  representa- 
tive exhibit  of  this  important  phase  of  educational 
work.  That  the  exhibition  may  be  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  young  workers  everywhere  there  will 
be  a  jury  of  admission,  honorable  mention  of  best 
iRTork,  and  opportunities  for  sale  if  desired.  .Full 
details  will  be  given  in  the  December  issue.  If  you 
can't  wait  for  that,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 
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AWARDS. 
First  Prize,  $5. 

Dorothy  M.  Pierce,  Grade  IX,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Second   Prize,   $3.  each. 

Eva  Dike,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Helen  Williams,  Grade^III,  South  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

Emma  Miller,  Grade  VII,  £phrata,  Pa. 

Mary  Budd,  Grade  VI,  Rye;  N.  Y. 

Ellen  Jacques,  Grade  VIII,  West  Millbury,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Martin,  Grade  VII,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Cecil  Dunn,  Grade  VIII,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Prize,   Packet  of  Nature  Drawings. 
Mabel  Woods,  Grade  VIII,  Groton,  Mass. 
Earl  Gabaner,  Grade  VII,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
John  J.  Connemey,  Grade  IV,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Alphonse  Francoeur,  Grade  V,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Arthur  Cook,  Grade  VII,  Delaware,  O. 
Bessie  Baker,  Grade  VII,  Delaware,  O. 
Isabelle  Woods,  Grade  VIII,  Groton,  Mass. 
Carrie  McGrew,  Grade  VII,  Marietta,  O. 
Mabel  AlthofT,  Grade  VII,  Princeton,  111. 
Elsie  Dumphy,  Grade  VII,  Everett,  Mass. 
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Howard  Briggs,  Everett,  Mass. 
Ina  D.  Bradley,  Princeton,  111. 
Gertrude  Barbour,  Webster,  Mass. 
Willie  Bandlo,  Webster,  Mass. 
Florence  Barber,  Princeton,  111. 
Nellie  Brotherstone,  Fall  River. 
Ia^.  Cavis,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Martha  Clippinger,  Delaware,  O. 
Alden  S.  Cook,  Scituate,  Mass. 
May  Clark,  Easthanipton,  Mass. 
Rhea  Carl,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Willit"  Cleare,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Annette  Drake,  Delaware,  O. 
William  Durant,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Mary  Du  bois,  Easthampton, Mass. 
Priscilla  Dackerman,Delaware,0. 
Eva  Dupr^  Dudley,  Mass. 
Ethel  Early,  Delaware,  O. 
Ralph  Fox,  Delaware,  O. 
Mary  Ferris,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Edith  M.  Folkins,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Chester  Fay,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Ella  Gardner,  Springville,  Utah. 
Geo.  Greenway,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Garnet  Gevrez,  Marietta,  O. 
Merritt  Glass,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Fred  Green,  Dudley,  Mass. 
RayC).  Hall,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Raymond  Hill,  I'xbridge,  Mass. 
Vir;ril  Hoffin,  Springville,  Utah. 
Clara  Hough,  Delaware,  O. 
Ned  Howard,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Ethel  Huntington,  Springville. 
Harold  Hoyce,W.  Millbury,  Mass. 
Elmer  Hull,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Nellie  Jacques,  W.  Millbury,  Mass. 


Erna  Kuhn,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Merrill  LaPoint,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Inez  Litchfield,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Charles  Mahan,  Everett,  Mass. 
»  Lucia  Maggeo,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Ethel  Main,  Delaware,  O. 
Yvonne  Meunier,  Woonsocket. 
Lewis  McNally,  Everett,  Mass. 
Clara  Meister,  Marietta,  O. 
Homer  Myers,  Delaware,  O. 
Leslie  Munn,  Easthampton. 
Hattie  Peterson,  Traverse  City. 
Virginie  Patre,  Easthampton. 
Stella  Ryder,  Delaware,  O. 
Helen  G.  Robinson,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Ryan,  Pontiac,  111. 
Annie  Robertson,  Waltham. 
Martha  Robinson,  Everett,  Mass. 
Henry  Scott,  Webster,  Mass. 
Florence,  Schaefer,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Marion  Smith,  Easthampton.      ^ 
Hattie  Saunders,  Canastota,  N.Y. 
Ada  E.  Smith,  Easthampton. 
Mary  Shoemaker,  Delaware,  O. 
Hazel  Semon,  Marietta,  O. 
Beulah  Saner,  Marietta,  O. 
Ernest  Snow,  29  Oakland  Ave., 
(no  Town  given) 
Mildred  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Elsie  Tibbets,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Roy  Tyrell,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Herbert  Tallet,  Pontiac,  111. 
Ira  Weise,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Innabelle  Woods,  Groton,  Mass. 
Han  ley  Wilhelm,  Traverse  City. 
Lawrence  Wheclock,  Everett. 


This  long  list  of  Honorable  Mention  includes  the  names  of  those 
who  have  done  well,  and  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps  better  than  some 
whose  work  received  an  award, — better  considering  the  conditions. 
For  example,  in  one  case  drawing  had  been  introduced  but  two  jrears ; 
in  another  the  equipment  consisted  of  rough  manilla  paper  and  pencils 
only.  Of  course,  the  awards  had  to  be  made  upon  the  result  on 
fafer^  without  any  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced.  The  jury  was  not  supposed  to  know  the  conditions.  But 
wishing  to  recognize  effort  as  well  as  attainment,  the  jury  selected 
from  the  several  hundred  submitted  drawings,  these  seventy  for  Hon- 
orable Mention. 

The  first  and  second  prize  drawings  and  some  of  the  others  will 
be  published  in  connection  with  the  Outline  in  the  September  number 
of  the  School  Arts  Book,  1905. 

The  jury  consisted  of  Mr.  Walter  Sargent*  State  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Bailey. 

Another  time:  Don't  do  *' fancy  things" — decorative  back- 
grounds, interlaced  stems,  broken  margin  lines,  names  in  Old 
English  and  German  text,  names  flourished,  or  written  diagonally  on 
the  face  of  the  sheet.  Don't  use  such  gay  mounts  that  the  drawing  is 
smothered  in  splendor !  Don't  forget  to  put  Post  Office  address  in 
full  upon  the  back  of  each  sheet.  In  this  lot  several  gave  school, 
grade,  age  of  pupil,  but  no  town  or  state.  Please  do  not  ask  for  a 
return  of  the  unsuccessful  drawings ;  but  if  you  must^  don*t  forget  to 
inclose  stamps. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  all  who  entered  the  competition,  and 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  manifest  interest  in  the  success  of 
The  School  Arts  Book. 
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THE  SHEPHERDS 

ATALLp  T^rhitc-bcardcd  shepherd  stood  beside  the 
sheep  as  they  fed  in  the  sunny  green  pasture. 
He  watched  soniething  moving  along  the  edge  oi 
the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilU  The  little  white 
object  he  watched  was  not  a  stray  lamb,  for  even 
the  friskiest  one  of  all  had  settled  down  for  a  nap 
that  golden  afternoon  near  a  clump  of  red  poppies. 
He  ^ratched  a  little  lad  searching  among  the  stones 
of  the  brook.  The  shepherd  was  pleased  that  the 
little  lad  searched  carefully  for  well  he  knew  what 
a  necessary  trait  patient  care  is  in  a  shepherd,  and 
he  hoped  that  some  day  the  boy  would  take  his 
ptace  as  head  keeper  of  the  flock. 

If  anything  could  be  more  delightful  than  to 
sp«od  an  afternoon  helping  to  watch  the  sheep  in 
the  open  fields,  this  little  lad  could  not  imagine  it. 
From  the  hill  above  the  brook  he  could  look  far  out 
into  the  wide  world.  Surely  the  sky  was  never 
quite  so  blue  anywhere  else,  nor  the  sunshine  so 
bright  as  on  those  grassy  slopes  gay  with  more 
Bowers  than  all  the  children  in  the  town  could 
gather.  Each  sheep  he  could  call  by  name  when 
he  tried  to  guide  them  with  his  little  staff,  as  the 
men  did.  The  lambs  were  the  liveliest  of  play- 
fellows. All  the  shepherds  were  his  friends,  and 
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he  loved  to  listen  to  their  talk.  But  of  them  all^ 
none  knew  such  delightful  stories  as  the  old  shep- 
herd, his  grandfather, 

'*Tcll  me  a  story/*  little  David  had  begged  that 
warm  afternoon  as  he  rolled  in  the  grass  and  again 
his  grandfather  told  him  of  that  other  boy  David 
who  with  watchful  care  had  tended  sheep  on  those 
same  hills  near  Bethlehem  in  years  gone  by*  Told 
of  the  lion  and  the  bear  he  had  braved  when  they  tried 
to  harm  his  flock,  and  of  how  he  was  after^vards 
chosen  to  rid  his  country  of  a  powerful  and  boast- 
ing enemy.  Armed  with  no  other  ^nreapon  than 
a  shepherd's  sling  and  five  stones  worn  smooth  by 
the  brook,  that  other  David  had  fought  against  the 
giant  Goliath  and  had  killed  him. 

»*  When  you  are  old  enough^  you,  too^  shall 
have  a  sling/*  the  grandfather  had  always  added. 
But  this  time  as  the  story  ended,  the  shepherd, 
putting  his  hand  in  the  bag  he  wore  at  his  side, 
drew  from  it  a  new  sling  and  held  it  out  to  the 
hero's  little  namesake  without  a  word.  It  was 
almost  as  large  as  a  grown  man*s  sling,  and  oh,  so 
white  and  smooth  and  shining  !  David's  eyes 
sparkled  with  delighted  surprise.  For  a  moment  he 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  That  day  as  the  story 
ended  he  had  not  even  wished  he  were  old  enough, 
though  he  had  always  wished  it,  down  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  every  other  time. 

If  the  sling  were  really  his,  he  too,  must  prove 
his  weapon*     Under  the  spell  of  the  story,  down  to 
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the  brook  he  ran  to  choose  five  smooth  stones  as 
the  other  shepherd  boy  had  done.  That  was  what 
the  little  lad  was  searching  for  in  the  sparkling  water 
as  the  old  shepherd  stood  watching  him. 

Through  the  long  afternoon  while  the  shadows 
lengthened  in  the  pasture,  the  boy  tried  his  best  to 
sling  a  stone.  It  looked  like  such  an  easy  thing 
to  do  when  the  shepherds  did  it.  But  when  he 
tried  the  five  stones  fiew  so  wide  of  the  mark  they 
were  lost  in  the  grass,  and  more  than  one  journey 
had  to  be  made  to  the  brook. 

The  friskiest  lamb  could  not  understand  why 
his  play-fellow  had  deserted  him.  No  little  boy 
gathered  fiowers  —  and  weaving  them  into  festoons, 
hung  them  on  the  head  and  over  the  back  of  his 
pets ;  no  one,  pretending  they  went  in  procession, 
tried  to  make  them  walk  sedately.  No  one  came  to 
frolic  on  the  short  grass.  But  how  could  a  lamb 
know  anything  about  the*  importance  of  learning 
to  use  a  sling? 

It  had  been  a  great  thing  to  be  with  the  fiock 
in  the  daylight  but  if  he  could  sling  a  stone  straight 
perhaps  some  night  he  might  be  allowed  to  stay  to 
help  guard  the  flock.  That  would  be  the  greatest 
thing  yet  to  do.  When  his  grandfather  discovered 
that  this  was  the  reason  David  tried  so  hard  to 
learn,  he  promised  that  when  he  could  hit  a  mark 
he  should  spend  a  night  in  the  fields. 

In  the  hollow  of  the  hill,  where  the  banks 
would  break  the  flight  of  stray  stones,  they  set  up 
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an  old  stafT  for  a  mark.  Not  an  easy  mark  for  a 
beginner,  to  be  sure,  but  day  by  day  David's  aim 
grew  more  true  until  at  last  a  stone  singing  through 
the  air,  struck  the  staff  such  a  blow  that  it  swayed 
and  fell.  A  shout  went  up  from  the  interested  on- 
lookers. The  sheep  and  lambs  started  up  with 
frightened  cries,  They  would  have  scampered  madly 
to  the  farther  pasture  if  the  calls  of  their  faithful 
watchers  had  not  re-assured  them. 

That  night  the  stars  shone  on  David,  too,  in 
the  field.  The  short  days  had  come,  and  when  the 
sun  slipped  down  behind  the  hills  there  was  a  frosty 
breath  in  the  air.  But  wrapped  in  a  shepherd's 
big  coat  of  thick  warm  wool  he  did  not  feel  the 
cold.  Nor  was  he  the  least  bit  sleepy,  though  his 
big  brother  at  home  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
such  a  little  boy  staying  awake  after  bedtime. 

A  different  world  from  the  one  he  knew  this 
seemed  in  the  starlight;  All  about  was  a  strange 
stillness,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  stir,  or  a  soft 
bleating  from  one  of  the  flock  lying,  a  dim,  white 
mass  in  the  shelter  of  the  hollow.  Few  lights 
burned  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem  at  that  time  of 
night.  The  road  in  the  valley  was  lost  here  and 
there  among  the  shadows.  The  little  brook,  hidden 
away  in  the  darkness,  might  be  splashing  gaily  as 
ever  over  the  stones,  but  no  sound  of  its  murmur 
reached  him  when  he  listened  for  it*  The  pastures 
seemed  unfamiliar  places  as  they  stretched  away 
in  purple  dimness. 
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From  under  the  vvarm  coat^  David  looked  up 
at  the  sky,  Lying  on  hia  back,  he  could  almost 
see  all  the  stars  at  once*  Even  if  little  Rachel 
were  tttere  to  help  as  she  had  done  that  night 
when  they  woke  and  saw  from  their  beds  a  bit  of 
sky  through  the  doorway,  the  glittering  stars  were 
too  fnaay  to  count.  The  shepherds  called  some 
stars  by  name.  Could  there  be  names  enough  for 
all?  Not  nearly  so  many  children  vrere  in  the  town 
and  yet  there  were  not  names  enough  for  each  to 
have  a  different  one.  Perhaps  the  big  stars  shared 
their  names  with  the  little  ones*  just  as  he  was 
little  David.  Almost  the  questioning  eyes  closed, 
but  the  voices  of  the  shepherds  roused  him,  and 
moving  nearer  the  group,  he  settled  himself  to 
listen  to  their  talk.  One  was  telling  of  David's 
special  pet,  a  lamb  who,  now  old  enough  to  know 
better,  had  strayed  that  day  into  a  thicket  and  was 
scratched  by  the  thorns*  The  hurt  spot  had  been 
washed  in  the  brook,  however,  and  was  healing 
fast.  Thus  the  men  talked  over  each  little  happcn- 
iDf  of  the  day. 

Presently  they  spoke  of  the  beautiful  night.  It 
reminded  them  of  one  a  few  years  before  when  an 
amazing  thing  had  happened.  One,  and  another  and 
another  recalled  bit  by  bit  what  they  had  seen  and 
beard  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night.  Gathering 
close  together  they  spoke  quietly,  with  reverent 
voices,  and  the  little  lad  who  had  come  to  share 
their  night  watch,  heard  for  the  first  time  the  shep- 
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herds*  story  of  stories.  It  ran  soincthtng  like  this  : 
One  day  the  road  through  the  valley  was  more 
alive  than  ever  before  with  people  on  their  way  to 
Bethlehem,  From  the  pastures  the  shepherds  could 
see  the  crowds  as  they  went  along,  and  they  ivon- 
dered  where  in  that  little  town  so  many  strangers 
could  find  a  place  to  spend  the  night*  The  inn  was 
not  large  enough  to  shelter  them  all.  A  comnnon 
errand,  the  shepherds  knew,  brought  the  pilgrims. 
The  king  had  ordered  that  a  list  should  be  made 
of  all  the  people,  each  in  his  own  city. 

After  the  sun  set  the  road  was  empty  of  travel- 
erSj  but  more  lights  than  usual  twinkled  from  the 
houses  as  the  night  came  on*  The  wakeful  shep- 
herds, watching  in  the  field,  saw  the  lights  die  out 
one  after  another  until  only  the  stars  lit  up  the 
sleeping  town,  and  shed  a  soft  light  on  the  country 
round  about.  The  sheep  and  the  lambs  lay  quiet. 
The  whole  world  rested  in  peaceful  silence.  In  the 
expectant  hush  of  that  night,  the  world  seemed  to 
listen  and  wait  as  never  before. 

All  at  once  a  beauteous  glow  bursting  from  the 
sky  above,  lighted  up  the  pasture  where  the  men 
sat.  A  glorious  angel  stood  before  them,  who  said: 
"  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy*" 

The  shepherds  listened  with  awe,  yet  gladly  to 
the  good  news.  It  was  of  the  long-expected  Sav- 
iour, this  heavenly  messenger  told.  He  had  come 
at    last.      There    in    the    town    of   Bethlehem    they 
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ivould  find  Him ;  find  Him  in  such  a  strange  place, 
too,  there  would  be  no  mistaking  Him;  find  Him  a 
tiny  baby  lying  in  a  manger. 

Suddenly  with  the  angel  there  appeared  a  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying: 
**  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward   men." 

When  the  angels  were  gone  and  the  last  echoes 
of  that  glorious  song  had  died  away,  the  shepherds, 
trusting  no  harm  would  come  to  their  flock,  hurried 
to  the  town.  God  had  sent  this  message  to  them, 
and  they  would  look  for  the  infant  Saviour,  and 
King,  and  tell  the  good  news,  too.  Many  weary 
years  the  whole  nation  had  waited  for  their  King. 

The  shepherds  knew  where  to  look.  Where 
the  oxen  were  housed,  they  found  a  mother  who, 
because  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  had  put  her 
Baby  in  a  manger,  as  the  angel  said. 

With  the  wonder  still  in  their  faces  they  knelt 
in  joy  before  the  Christ-child  in  His  lowly  bed.  A 
stranger  to  them  all  was  that  gentle  mother  there, 
and  the  man,  too,  watching  over  her  and  her  little 
Son.  They  had  come  with  the  other  strangers  to 
be  enrolled.  Gladly  the  shepherds  repeated  to 
these  two,  and  to  all  the  other  people  they  met, 
the  marvelous  news  the  angel  had  brought  to  the 
world  that  night.  Their  hearts  were  full  of  grati- 
tude   to   the   great    God   for    His    goodness,   though 
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they  could   not   understand   all   that  was  meant  by 
the  good  tidings  they  had  heard. 

David  resumed  his  practice  with  the  sling  at 
daylight,  for  he  was  a  determined  lad  and  could 
rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  perfect  mastery. 
But  the  story  of  the  wonderful  night  haunted  his 
memory.  What  ever  became  of  the  baby?  Why 
had  his  grandfather  never  told  the  story  to  him 
before?  He  determined  to  ask  for  every  detail  of  it 
again?  **  What  a  great  thing  it  is  to  be  a  shep- 
herd,** he  mused;  **To  one  shepherd  came  a  king- 
dom ;  to  other  shepherds  came  the  angels  with  a 
song  from  heaven.  I'm  glad  I  too  am  a  shepherd, 
and  I  will  be  a  good  one  like  my  grandfather." 


ANTOINETTE   HAYES 

Madison,  N.  J. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  season  is  the  most  stimulat- 
ing one  of  all  the  year  to  our  young  craftsmen,  as 
its  custom  of  giving  furnishes   a   strongly  impelling 

» impulse  to  make  appropriate  articles  for  convey* 
ing  their  goodwill  to  others.  The  outlets  for  their 
enthusiasm  are  the  shops,  sewing  classes  and  crafts* 
clubs^  the  clubs  giving  the  greater  freedom  to  indi- 
viduality and  offering  a  wider  range  of  processes. 

These  clubs  have  the  usual  officers  and  a 
director  of  craft  who  is  one  of  the  instructors  in 
design  and  necessarily  a  craftsman.  Their  aim  is 
to  encourage  and  offer  the  opportunity  and  means 
for  practicing  some  form  of  artistic  handicraft ;  to 
combine  the  artist  and  the  good  workman  by 
putting  into  whatever  is  made  as  much  of  the  ele* 
ment  of  beauty  and  as  much  good  handiwork  as  its 
members  can  possibly  achieve  ;  to  cultivate  appre- 
ciation for  all  forms  of  artistic  work  by  visits  to 
exhibits  and  museums ;  to  foster  good  fellowship 
among  congenial  spirits,  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  to  experience  that  thrill  and  exaltation  which 
comes  to  him  who  does  something  successfully, 
who  sees  a  thing  grow  into  a  form  of  beauty, 
through  his  own  effort  and  skillp 

W^hat  can  be  done  in  clubs  of  this  kind  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  director  of  craft*  The 
larger  his  measure  of  versatility,  capability  and 
enthusiasm  for  work,  the  greater  will  be  his  success 
and  the   higher  the   standards  of  artistic  workman- 
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ship  on  the  part  of  his  young  craftsmen.  Among 
the  members,  there  will  be  a  number  with  some 
capacity  to  design  and  draiv  and  some  aptitude  with 
tools,  who  will  go  far  towards  doing  professional 
vfork.  There  will  be  others  who  will  manifest 
great  enthusiasm  to  do  certain  things  but  have 
very  vague  notions  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  achieve  them.  As  a  rule  these  aspire  to 
do  something  quite  beyond  their  ability  to  execute 
and  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  failure  and  discour- 
agement. They  must  be  led  to  attempt  that  which 
will  result  in  an  achievement  stimulating  through 
its  moderate  success. 

In  a  large  school  there  are  students  who,  one 
feels,  would  make  good  craftsmen,  but  they  lack 
interest  in  anything  of  the  kind,  very  often  through 
not  having  seen  the  products  of  handicraft*  ^A^^ith 
these  there  is  nothing  like  the  suggestive  influence 
of  a  piece  of  metal  or  wood  work,  leather  modeling, 
basket  work  or  embroidery,  to  give  an  impulse  to 
their  interest  and  focus  their  desire  to  make  some- 
thing similar.  Especially  is  this  successful  if  the 
article  has  been  made  by  some  student,  or  by  the 
director,  and  Is  regarded  on  his  part  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  born  of  successful   achievement. 

This  method  of  inBuencing  by  suggestion  will 
be  found  to  work  well  with  all  students.  Let  them 
sec  a  copper  napkin  ring  or  a  paper  knife  with  a 
monogram  or  bit  of  ornament  sawed  in  it  with  the 
little  toothed   thread  of  steel  in   the  jewelers*   saw 
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frame ;  or  a  box  or  bowl  made  iridescent  with 
color  from  a  bath  of  fire  in  the  blow  pipe's  flame ; 
a  buckle,  watch  fob,  pendant,  chain,  hatpin  or 
brooch  having  united  with  their  rich  chocolate  mat 
surface  of  finished  but  unburnished  copper  the  en- 
riching enamels  that  glow  like  jewels;  a  piece  of 
woodwork  such  as  a  book  rack  or  box  with  a  sim- 
ple note  of  carving,  an  inlay  of  thin  lead,  copper 
or  brass,  or  a  bumed-in  ornament ;  a  piece  of 
leather  modeling  such  as  a  card  case ;  a  simple  piece 
of  embroidery  if  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
collar  in  cross  stitch ;  a  band  of  beads  ;  a  basket ;  — 
some  one  of  these  ivill  surely  stimulate  the  desire 
that  results  in  doing. 

All  processes  used  are  the  simplest  and  most 
easily  comprehended  of  their  kind.  In  metal,  saw- 
ing or  cutting  out  the  outline  in  sheet  metals — 
brass,  copper,  German  silver  or  silver — with  the 
jeweler's  saw  or  tinner's  shears,  and  finishing  with 
files.  ^Vith  these  outlines  we  sometimes  combine 
a  bit  of  pierced  ornament  or  a  monogram. 

In  enameling,  little  shallow  pits  are  cut  with 
the  engraving  tools  (champleve  process)  in  which 
the  powdered  enamels  are  placed  and  fired.  At 
present  this  is  done  over  the  direct  flame  of  the 
blast  blow  pipe,  but  we  expect  to  do  it  in  a  mufHe 
furnace  in  the  near  future. 

In  wood  carving  we  use  a  simple  piece  of  orna- 
ment executed  in  old  Swiss  or  German  intaglio 
carving  which  has  no  modeling.     In  embroidery  we 
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large  simple  treatment. 

Bead  weaving,  basketry,  leather  modeling,  pyro- 
graphy,  wood  engravings  all  arc  executed  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  possible.  The  more  skillful 
students  do  some  gem  setting  in  stick  pins* 

Preparatory  to  work  every  craftsman  niust  do 
his  own  designing.  It  may  have  been  done  pre- 
viously in  class  as  our  scheme  of  exercises  centered 
around  the  home  and  school,  calls  for  many  such 
designs.  As  a  rule  a  new  one  is  prepared  at  the 
time  for  whatever  is  to  be  made. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  process  this  thinking 
out  of  a  design  in  the  material,  quite  two  different 
things^  the  making  a  design  of  a  border,  and  the 
making  a  design  for  a  border  on  something*  ^Vhat 
that  something  is  to  be,  and  what  its  material,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done,  at  once  limits  the  designer. 
If  he  should  bring  up  a  design  which  shows  that 
he  does  not  understand  these,  he  must  be  enlight- 
ened, then,  governed  by  his  principles  of  design  he 
must  think  again  more  definitely. 

His  first  attempt  is  crude  and  primitive*  It  is 
criticised  and  he  tries  again.  A  few  prints  and 
photographs  arc  shown  to  htm  of  good  work  similar 
to  his  idea,  to  aid  in  its  improvement.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  copy. 

The  time  for  such  work  is  after  school  hours. 
Twice  a  week  regularly  the    clubs   assemble.     Two 
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weeks  before  the  holidays  one  club  met  every  after- 
noon from  3  to  5  P*  M. 

Our  shop  is  the  large  drawing  room.  As  soon 
as  the  school  session  closes  tools  arc  taken  out  of 
the  stock  room  and  arranged  orderly  in  one  part 
of  the  room.  Old  unused  drawing  boards  are  placed 
on  the  desks  to  save  their  surfaces,  vices  are 
clamped  on  them  and  saw  boards  are  screwed  down. 
The  blow  pipe  and  its  accompanying  bellows  and 
pan  of  cinders  for  a  hearth  is  connected  with  a  gas 
jet  and  made  ready  for  use.  Designs  are  brought 
out  and  partly  finished  work  handed  to  eager  owners^ 
Then  begins  the  noise  of  the  work  room,  questions 
and  answers*  sawing^  filing  and  hammering  with 
occastonally  the  roar  of  the  f]ame  of  the  blast  blow 
pipe.     All  are  busy,  every  one   intensely  interested. 

Tools  are  made  whenever  possible —  nutpicks 
mitd  nails  into  leather  tools,  looms  for  bead  weav- 
ing, chasing  tools  and  punches  and  glass  slabs 
for  leather  modeling  are  cut  from  scraps  of  old 
window  glass.  Many  are  purchased  from  the  jew- 
elers' supply  house  with  the  money  voted  to  the 
club  by  the  general  organization,  to  which  all  the 
school  clubs  belong.  These  tools  arc  saw  frames, 
saws  No.  I  1-2  and  t,  engravers'  tools  for  copper 
and  silver,  small  jewelers'  files,  soldering  material 
hard  and  soft  solder,  borax  and  slate,  soft  solder 
flux,  planishing  hammers,  drill  points  and  pyro- 
pens.     Others  belong  to  the   school   shops*  such  as 
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carving  tools,  pliers,  tinners'  shears,  hammers, 
anvils,  —  old  smoothing  irons  will  do,  —  small  sta- 
tionary drill  press.  Some  students  buy  a  few  tools 
of  their  own,  and  the  private  outfit  of  the  director 
furnishes  the  rest. 

Materials  such  as  leather,  copper,  brass,  silver, 
beads,  raffia,  reeds  and  wood  are  purchased  in  bulk 
and  sold  at  cost  as  needed.  The  director  or  older 
students  furnishing  the  capital  for  the  first  purchase. 

All  things  made  must  be  for  use  and  have  beauty. 
Although  everything  may  not  attain  to  a  very  high 
standard  of  technique  and  art,  they  are  the  means 
of  forming  the  habit  of  thinking  a  way  through 
things  and  doing  them. 

One  will  seek  for  power  of  expression  and 
refinement  of  feeling  when  there  is  the  demand 
from  within. 

VICTOR    I.    SHINN 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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AN  IMPRESSION 
OF  THE  SWISS  CONGRESS 

OUR  first  impression  of  the  Swiss  people  was  a 
cheerful  one.  It  came  at  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  as  we  were  passing  through  the  hotel 
corridors  at  Brigue,  en  route  to  the  breakfast  table. 
There,  in  plain  sight*  on  a  nail  on  the  outside  of 
a  chamber  door  hung  a  suit  of  clothes  left  there  to 
be  cleaned  during  the  night.  Now  this  display 
in  itself  was  not  so  extraordinary,  but  for  weeks 
we  had  been  traveling  in  a  country  where  only  a 
soldier  on  guard  could  have  inBuenced  the  natives 
to  get  along  lA^ithout  those  clothes.  All  through 
Switzerland  we  were  charmed  with  the  frankness, 
honesty  and  industry  of  the  people.  It  was  quite 
possible  to  jump  from  a  window  and  hit  **  neither 
priest,  beggar  nor  soldier/'  We  were  again  in  a 
land  of  the  free,  a  land  where  people  talked  by  word 
of  mouth  without  undue  indulgence  in  useless  and 
vehement  physical  gestures* 

By  rati  we  traveled  through  the  Rhone  valley, 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  and 
thence  through  a  stretch  of  rolling  farming  country, 
like  that  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  Berne.  Berne  is  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhab- 
itants and  well  provided  with  good  hotels.  The 
Congress  brought  eight  hundred  guests  and  these 
added  to  the  regular  quota  of  tourists  caused  the 
the  hotels  to  overflow  so  that  many  of  the  guests 
roomed    in    private    houses.      The    grounds    around 
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these  houses  are  in  a  way  not  unlike  Japanese  gar- 
dens. A  small  pond  and  fountain,  gravel  walks, 
trees  of  many  varieties,  flowers,  charming  seats  and 
tables  in  shaded  nooks  make  a  very  dcHghtful  place 
to  rest  in  at  the  close  of  a  busy  session.  Fortunate 
were  the  Congrcssists  who  were  placed  in  the  homes 
of  the  citizens  of  Berne, 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  August  2,  in  the  largest 
hall  in  the  capitol  building,  the  Congress  was  called 
to  order  for  its  solemn  opening.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  and 
by  the  officers  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  igoo  and  of 
the  Berne  Congress.  These  addresses  were  in 
French  or  German  and  each  was  translated  briefly 
into  French  or  German  and  English.  This  was  the 
plan  followed  throughout  nearly  all  the  sessions. 
It  was  necessary  to  hear  each  discussion  three 
times  in  order  to  understand  it  once.  Usually  it  is 
sufficiently  dull  to  listen  to  pedagogical  discussions 
in  English  ;  'tis  far  worse  when  they  are  hurled  at 
you  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  words  a  minute 
in  the  monotonous,  suave  reading  of  the  French 
Instructrice,  or  in  the  hopelessly  impossible  tangle 
of  utterances,  human  and  other,  from  which  the 
enthusiastic  German  endeavors  to  extricate  himscir 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  watching 
a  German  professor  as  he  speaks.  It  seems  at 
times  as  if  he  must  have  reached  the  limit  in  pro- 
ducing  new  effects  and   combinations    of  marvelous 
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land  enttrel)^  anw^ritable  whisks  aud  gurgles  of  speech. 

iTThen  there  comes  a  climax  when  it  is  evident  that 
he  "wiU  either  master  the  situation  and  get  the  idea 
out,  or  it  ^vill  go  off  In  his  head  and  blow  him  '*  all 
to  smithereens.*' 

I  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Congress  were 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the  papers  sent  by  dele- 
gates from  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  These 
discussions  were  mainly  participated  in  by  the  two 
parties  noi^r  in  evidence  in  art  educational  matters 
lo  Europe*  One  party  is  called  the  Radical  and 
professes  belief  In  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  accord 
vrith  the  natural  development  of  the  child.  The 
other  party,  the  Conservative,  teaches  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  Geometric  System,  The  discus- 
sions covered  ground  which  was  thrashed  over 
years  ago,  in  America  and  had,  therefore,  nothing 
particularly  new  to   offer  to  Americans. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings,  there  were 
opportunities  provided  for  those  who  felt  that  they 
had  a  message  of  importance  to  communicate  to  the 
Coogress  but  whose  names  were  not  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Many  nationalities  were  represented  among 
the  speakers  at  these  meet  In  gs,  which  were  held  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  idea  is  an  excel- 
lent one  and  worthy  of  adoption  in  America.  Three 
sach  meetings  were  held  in  English.  In  one  was 
preached    the    doctrine  of  Pestalozzi,    in    the  second 
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the  praise  received  from  royalty  for  drawings  made 
by  the  speaker's  son  and  one  or  two  others,  the 
third  talk  was  a  series  of  stereopticon  pictures  of 
schoolwards,  schoolhouses,  schoolrooms  and  pupils' 
drawings. 

The  exhibits  were  interesting  but  often  unintel- 
ligible to  the  **  foreigner/'  For  the  most  part  they 
consisted  of  selected  works.  The  Conservatives 
showed  geometrical  drawing.  One  man  exhibited 
a  scries  of  white  and  colored  papers  mounted  on 
cardboard  so  as  to  produce  subtle  curves.  These 
he  claimed  made  an  admirable  beginning  for  nature 
drawing  when  done  in  light  and  shade  in  charcoal  or 
water  color*  Another  exhibit  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  first  learning  the  definitions  of  a  few  hundred 
technical  terms,  lest  perchance  something  be  drawn 
that  could  not  be  properly  vivisected,  A  secondary 
school  exhibit  contained  a  series  of  very  interesting 
sketches  from  birds,  fish,  animals  and  the  pose.  It 
was  disappointing  to  have  it  pointed  out  that  twenty 
of  the  best  sheets  were  made  by  one  student.  In 
some  exhibits  from  continental  countries,  the  most 
childish  groupings  of  models  or  compositions  of  land- 
scapes were  wonderfully  well  rendered  technically. 
The  technique  was  always  pre-eminent,  individ- 
uality was  second  in  importance.  The  exhibits  were 
unique,  we  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  doing  such  work,  which  repre- 
sented in  conception,  about  seven-year  old  children, 
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and  in  technique  the  work  of  high  school  pupils. 
A  copy  of  a  steam  engine  would  appear  dangerously 
near  a  painted  head  labelledf  "  done  at  home  from 
reflection  in  a  mirror/'  while  next  that  sheet  might 
be  seen  a  scarabcus  in  silhouette*  The  lack  of  order 
or  of  progression  in  any  exhibit  was  most  noticeable. 

The  only  exhibits  showing  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner work  from  all  grades,  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
high  school,  were  those  from  the  United  States* 
Exhibits  were  sent  from  the  Horace  Mann  School 
and  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City;  the  New 
York  City  public  Schools  ;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn  ; 
Indianapolis;  St.  Louis;  Brookline,  Mass*;  Spring- 
field, Mass* ;  the  Hyannis  Normal  School,  Mass. ; 
the  School  of  Design,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ; 
and  from  Miss  Wheeler's  private  School  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 

Among  the  publishers'  exhibits  were  some  admu 
rablc  charts  in  design,  and  some  not  so  good. 
Excellent  drawing  models,  vases,  casts,  etc,  were 
shown  in  abundance,  but  the  exhibit  which  tnost 
attracted  the  Europeans  was  an  instrument  for 
reproducing  drawings  on  a  different  scale.  This 
love  of  mechanical  accuracy,  of  doing  things  exactly 
right  is  commendable  to  a  degree,  but  individuality 
in  life  and  art  is  necessary  for  healthy  development. 

The  evenings  during  the  week  were  set  apart  for 
social  entertainment.  On  one  of  these  was  performed 
the  national  dance  in  costumes  which,  to  the  Amer- 
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ican,  seem  perfectly  adapted  to  hide  whatever  beauty 
the  human  form  may  possess.  The  dance,  which 
the  assumption  of  this  costume  seems  to  incite,  ranks 
well  up  with  the  costume  itself. 

It  was  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Amer- 
ican exhibits  were  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  country.  Being  the  most  complete,  they 
naturally  attracted  their  share  of  attention.  At  the 
close  of  the  Congress  they  were  by  request  given  to 
Switzerland  and  will  be  sent  to  various  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
influence  among  the  Swiss  where  the  educational  as 
well  as  the  social  and  political  aims  are  of  the  highest. 

The  next  Congress  will  be  held  in  London,  in 
1908.  Messrs.  James  Hall,  of  New  York  City,  Charles 
C.  Carter  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Ellsworth  Woodward 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  were  chosen  as  delegates  to 
the  London  sessions. 

FRED    H.    DANIELS 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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STOOL  WITH  WOVEN  TOP 

THE  BEST  models  in  manual  training  classes 
combine  utility  and  efHciency,  possess  artistic 
merit  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  only  to 
irouse*  but  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

This  stool  has  been  the  most  successful  and 
popular  model  of  the  many  which  I  have  used. 
The  ordinary  pupil  should  be  able  to  make  it  suc- 
cessfully after  two  terms  of  ninth  grade  work. 

Its  successful  construction  is  dependent,  first  of 
all,  upon  a  careful  getting  out  of  the  stock,  (it  must 
be  straight,  square  and  parallel)  and  then  upon  the 
accuracy  in  cutting  the  mortises  and  fitting  the 
tenons.  Anticipation  of  the  hnal  weaving  sustains 
interest  while  the  woodwork  is  progressing. 

The  stock  required  is  as  follows  and  may  be 
either  white- wood,  cypress,  oak,  or  mahogany 
according  to  the  inclination  (or  pocket  book)  of  the 
pupil.  Four  pieces,  ij  inches  square  and  j6  inches 
long,  for  the  uprights  or  legs*  Four  pieces,  3^ 
inches  by  i  inch  and  18  inches  long  for  the  rails 
and  four  pieces  about  i|  inches  square  and  14} 
inches  long  for  the  rounds  on  which  the  weaving  is 
to  be  done.  It  might  seem  that  this  was  rather 
large  in  diameter  for  the  rounds,  but  experience  has 
proven  that  a  smaller  one  will  bend  during  the 
process  of  the  weaving. 

The  tops  of  the  legs  are  sawed  off  with  a  back 
saw  and  planed  down  with  a  block  plane  so  as  to 
form    a    very   flat    pyramid    ^V    inch    high.      Square 
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off  a  line  (with  the  knife)  ,*^  inch  down  from  the 
top  end  of  the  pieces  and  gauge  lines  across  the 
center  of  the  end  both  ways.  Figure  i  show^s  the 
consecutive    steps    to    folloiv    in    making    this    end. 

In  using  this  method  the  center  is  not  lost^  and 
if  each  surface  is  nicely  finished  the  diagonals  w^iU 
appear  straight  across  from  corner  to  corncn  This 
is  quite  essential  in  so  flat  a  pyramid. 

The  location  of  the  mortises  is  as  follows  :  A 
line  6^  inches  up  from  the  bottom  end  of  the  legs 
marks  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rail  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lower  rail.  The  mortises  are 
marked  off,  on  opposite  sides,  above  and  below,  3I 
inches  long  and  are  central  the  other  way.  My 
experience  has  proven  to  me  that  a  pupil  can  cut  a 
i  inch  mortise  much  better  by  using  a  |  inch  chisel 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  be  used  in 
a  mortise  and  tenon  machine,  I  therefore  have  | 
inch  holes  bored,  part  way  through  from  each  side, 
as  shown  in  figure  2. 

After  grouping  these  pieces  as  they  will  be  in 
the  finished  model,  so  as  to  sec  that  the  mortises 
are  right  with  relation  to  each  other,  mark  off  the 
centers  for  the  holes,  which  are  to  hold  the  rounds, 
and  bore  them  with  a  i4nch  bit,  |  inch  deep. 
These  holes  are  f  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  pyra- 
mid and  central  the  other  way.  Figure  2  also 
shows  the  consecutive  steps  to  follow  in  making 
these  rounds.      Use  the   same   bit,   with    which    the 
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It  the  mortises.  The  rabbet 
plane  is  used  and  the  planing 
done  across  the  grain  of 
ic  wood.  Sec  that  the  plane 
ron  is  sharp,  set  the  cap  iron 
lown  close  and  take  small 
Ihavings ;  there  will  then  be 
difficulty  in  chipping  off 
the  edge  of  the  tenon. 
In  assembling  the  pieces 
fortn  the  finished  unit  put 
le  opposite  sides  together 
Irst,  figure  5.  Then  drive  side 
aid  into  one  of  these  being 
ire  that  they  are  square  with 
le  side  and  parallel  with  each 
tlicr,  figure  6,  Drive  the 
ther  side  on  last,  being  care* 
il    to   keep   it    parallel    with 

mate  while  it  is  being  driven  down,  figure  7. 
Tenons  will    project  i  inch    outside  of  the  legs. 
This    is   intentional   and    is   a   part   of  the  design  of 
le   stool.     Clamp  up   the  sides  one  at  a  time   and 
jre  for  the  pins,    figure  8*      These  pins   are  g  inch 
diameter  and  may  be  planed  out  if  no  lathes  are 
the  office  equipment.     They    should    be   made  so 
bs  to  be  driven  tightly  into  the  holes.     Holes  to  be 
inches    deep    and    to    have    glue    put    into    them 
rfore  driving  in  the  pins.     Pins  are  planed  oflF  flush 
"with  the  outside  of  the  legs. 
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The  work  is  now  ready  for 
weaving  the  top.  If  in  the  fin- 
ished work,  the  reeds  arc  to  be 
left  natural  and  the  woodwork 
colored,  the  woodwork  onust  be 
finished  before  the  weaving  is 
commenced.  If  not^  the  weav- 
ing can  be  done  first  and  the 
whole  finished  any  desired  color. 
The  reeds  will  take  any  finish 
which  the  woodwork  will  take. 

The  illystrations  of  weav- 
ing show  reeds  i  inch  wide.  Wet 
the  reeds  about  five  minutes  in 
warm  water  before  using  that 
they  may  be  soft  and  pliable. 
They  should  be  wiped  fairly  dry 
so  as  not  to  wet  the  woodwork 
while  weaving. 

Turn  the  stool  bottom  side 
up  and  tack  the  reed  on  to  the 
under  side  of  the  round  (  Fig. 
II,  a).  Let  the  end  project  about 
half  way  across  the  stool,  and 
wind  around  and  around  until 
the  space  between  the  legs  is 
completely  filled*  figure  g*  Do 
not  wind  too  tightly  as  the  cross 
weaving  tightens  up  the  work  a 
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great  deal.  Stop  the  winding  on  the  bottom  side  and 
tack  to  the  under  side  of  the  round,  letting  the  reed 
stop  about  half  way  across  the  stooL  These  ends 
will  take  care  of  themselves  as  the  cross  weaving 
rogresses.  The  weavers  are  joined  together^  on 
e  under  side,  w^ith  bent  iron  binders  or  notched 
ach  side  and  wound  with  either  fine  wire  or  stout 
thread. 

I  Figure  lo  shows  each  method.  When  the  join- 
ing is  to  be  done,  hold  in  place  the  weave  which  is 
already  wound  by  sticking  an  awl  in  it  as  shown  in 
&gure  g.  This  is  unnecessary  in  the  cross  weaving 
as  that  holds  itself  In  place*  Start  the  cross  weaving 
on  the  under  side  over  three  and  under  three  as  in 
figure  11^ 

Weave  from  right  to  left,  around  the  round  and 
upon  the  top  side.  The  weaver  then  goes  over  three 
and  under  three «  around  the  left  hand  round  and 
again  underneath.  The  second  row  and  all  other 
rows  arc  plainly  shown  in  figures  ii  and  la,  one 
showing  the  under  side  and  the  other  the  upper  side. 

The  last  few  rows  will  be  hard  to  weave  with- 
out the  use  of  a  knife  or  very  thin  piece  of  wood* 
The  knife  is  put  in  between  the  reeds  where  the 
cross  weaver  is  to  come  out  and  runs  under  them 
so  as  to  form  a  guide  for  the  end  of  the  cross 
eavcr,  figure  13. 

Cross  weavers  are  joined  the  same  as  the  others 

he  underneath  side. 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

DECEMBER 

PRIMARY.      First     Year,      A*      Build    decorative 
objects    on  squared  paper,  using  colored  pencils 
water  color  for  the  finished  result. 

Theiic  escercises  aim  to  teach  ^jmplv  and  in 

concrete   torni    the    fundamenial    principles   of 

ail  decorative  deiign,  name  I  v  Harmonj  through 

coniiatencr  of  parts,   and  Adaptation    or    the 

modification  of  elements  to  meet  the  conditions 

of  make.    Of  course  I  he  primary  children  know 

nothing  aboiit  all  this^  thev  are  Just  to  build 

things  in  uquarea  for  fun. 

If  squared  paper  h  not  among  the  furnished 

supplies,  have  the  older  children  make  nets  ot 

i^"   mesh  for  the   little  ones   to    use.     Take   a 

sheet  6x9  and  place  points  a  square  inch  from  each  corner.     Connect 

these  to  form  an  oblong.     Place  dqta  accurate Ij  i''  apart  on  each  line. 

Connect  opposite  pc»intSi  using  n  hard,  sharp  pencil. 

From  some  common  object  in  sight,  or 
from  animal  or  other  drawings  have  the  chil- 
dren translate  into  the  square  lani^uaget  a^  b, 
c.  d.  Place  a  margin  line  of  squares  closely 
around  each  to  form  a  tile  e,  f.  I'se  one  color 
only  with  white  or  black.  The  color  may  be 
in  the  ground  if  colored  paper  is  used  for 
r  he  net.     This  ii  vahiable  for  "  bu&y  work-" 

B.  Make  a  Christmas  token  of 
some  sort,  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  children. 

A  tracing  of  the  little  Dutchman  offering  his  gift  might  be  col- 
ored and  mounted  on  a  card»  or  a  small  size  Christmas  picture 
mounted  and  temperately  and  appropriately  ornamented*  The  card 
B  is  from  Scituate,  Mass. 
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SECOND  YEAR.    C.    Divide  rectangles  into  two 
related  areas,  and  make  a  picture,  using  water  color. 

This  exercise  aims   to  lay  the  foundation 

for   an    appreciation    of    all   pictorial   design. 

That  which  conditions  everjrthing   in    picture 

making  is  the  law  of  Space   Division.     It   is 

here  embodied  in  its  simplest  form.    The  prob- 
lem is  to  divide  an  oblong  (C)  into  two  related 

areas   by   means  of  a   horizontal    line.      The 

division  must  be  **free."     If  the  line  is  drawn 

at  a,  the  oblong  is  bisected  and  one  part  is  a 

necessarj  repetition  of  the  other.     If  at  b  or  b, 

one  part  is  of  necessity  twice  the  other.     If  at 

d,  one  part  appears  to  crowd  the  other.     But 

if  the  line  is  drawn  at  ee,  so  that  one  part  is  '*  more  than  a  third  and 
less  than  a  half/'  the  two  are  related  in  size 
as  the  short  and  long  sides  of  the  oblong  are 
related,  and  the  consistency  of  such  a  relation 
is  felt  at  once  by  a  sensitive  mind. 

The  children  are  to  make  a  picture  of  just 
sky  and  water,  —  light  blue  sky  and  dark  blue 
water.  How  much  of  each.^  Not  half  and 
half,  for  one  might  not  know  which  is  which ! 
Of  which  does  one  see  most  when  standing 
on  the  beach?  Not  too  much  sky  for  it  is 
really  a  picture  of  the  sea  with  the  sky  above 
it.  *'  More  than  a  third  and  less  than  a  half  " 
is  about  right. 

When  so  much  is  drawn  we  will  color  our 
picture,  and  then  add  a  very  distant  steam- 
ship as  at  Cf .     And  where  shall  this  be  placed  } 
In  the  middle.^    Would  you  rather  have  your  picture  suggest  that  it 
will  l>e  better  the  next  moment,  or  worse?    Shall  we  have  our  ship 
approaching  the  middle  of  the  picture  or  leaving  it?    Why  not  place 
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the  fiteamer,  **  more  ihar*  a  ihirti  or  ii'^4*  lliAn  a  hwit  "  ot  the  wev 
across  the  hoH^fion?  A  prnirie  Hith  farm  house  or  some  other  land- 
scupe  might  be  the  subject. 

D*  Make  a  Christmas  token 
appropriate  to  the  grade. 

A  tracing  of  the  Chtifittna*  tree  might  be 
colored  and  mounted  on  a  card,  or  a  Chrifitmafi 
picture  might  be  combined  with  an  appropriate 
symbol  a«  a  ChH«tma«  card.  The  card  D  is 
froTTi  Scituatei  MaB$^ 

THIRD  YEAR-  E,  Divide  a 
stripe  into  three  related  bands  and 
make  a  border  suggesting  movement 
in  one  direction.  Use  animal  ele- 
ments.    Color  in  the  first  mode* 

The    lajirig  out  of  the  slrij>e    and  Us  sub-^ 
division  may  be  a  wholly  mechanlcat  exercise 
with    the  ruler.      In  Ihe  bands  the  measures 
and  2  should  be  to  each  other  as  in  the  Greek 
division.  .^^^ 

The   unitft    may  be   cut  from    card    hy  the  ** 

children.  Such  units  as  a,  b,  c,  d^  e^,  g.  and  h,  are  suggested,  five  for 
horizoutal  borders,  and  two,  the  dragon  fly  and  the  bumblebee  for 
vertical  borders.    The  border  shown  at  Ef  is  from  Westiield,  Mass*     • 
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F.  Make  a  Christmas  token 
appropriate  to  the  grade. 

A  triptjch  such  as  that  from  the  **  WcRt 
School"  (somewhere,  —  name  of  town  not 
given,  see  page  239)  is  a  good  problem  and 
of  interest  to  children  because  of  the  doors 
to  open,  with  the  Christmas  sjmbols  upon 
them. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fourth 
Year.  G.  Cut  from  paper  a  set  of 
geometric  figures,  freehand,  having 
the  same  apparent  size. 

Cut  first  a  circle  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Use  a  compass  and  make  a  good  circle. 
Placing  this  on  the  desk  cut  freehand,  with- 
out measuring,  a  square  which  when  placed 
not  far  from  the- circle  shall  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  size,  equally  attractive.  Then  cut 
in  order  an  oblong,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  one  other  shape,  —  whatever  the  pupil 
may  wish — all  having  equal  attractive  power. 

Test  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  by  fold- 
ing upon  an  axis.  Teach  the  term  Bilateral 
Symmetry. 

Practice  cutting  silhouettes  of  bowls, 
flower  pots  and  vases,  folding  the  paper  for  an 
mxis  and  cutting  both  sides  at  once.  Aim  to 
reproduce  the  proportions  and  contour  of  the 
original. 

H.  Design  a  bowl  of  good 
proportions  having  ornament  in 
the  form  of  stripes,  or  a  border  with  line  elements. 
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This  may  well  be  such  a  bread-and-milk  bowl  as  one  would  like 
to  give  to  his  friend  at  Christmas,  or  a  loving  cup  of  simple  design. 
The  vase  Ha  is  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York. 

Cut  the  design  first  as  a  silhouette  and  plan  the  ornament  upon 
that.  Then  trace  upon  a  sheet  and  finish  the  drawing  in  color  in  the 
first  mode,  introducing  neutrals  if  desired.  Under  certain  conditions 
it  is  well  to  have  the  children  purchase  small  common  flower  pots,  Hb, 
and  after  having  made  silhouettes  to  correspond  and  upon  them  the 
design  for  the  ornament,  to  work  out  the  ornament  in  appropriate 
color,  upon  the  objects  themselves.  Paint  the  designs  on  the  pots  in 
oil  color,  and  when  dry,  put  a  thin  coat  of  linseed  oil  over  the  whole 
surface.  If  this  is  done  the  pattern  should  be  in  simple  band  or  line 
borders. 

Fifth  Year.  I.  After  reviewing  the  subdivision 
of  space  into  consistently  related  areas,  design  a 
winter  landscape  and  color  it  in  the  second  mode. 

Let  the  shape  be  a  *'  Golden  oblong,"  that  is  one  where  a  :  b  as  b : 
a-4-b,  or  an  oblong  where  the  sides  are  in  the  proportion  of  5"  to  8" 
(this  is  an  approximate  only,  but  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes).  Determine  whether  the  picture  shall  be  a  vertical  or  a 
horizontal.  Divide  the  space  into  two  one  way  and  three  the  other, 
Ic;  three  each  way;  three  one  way  and  five  the  other,  le;  or  into  any 
other  consistent  groups. 

Let  the  upper  horizontal  space  represent  the  sky  and  the  lower 
the  snow  covered  earth.  Place  tree  trunks  upon  the  verticals.  Think 
of  a  scale  of  sizes  for  these.  Think  of  a  scale  of  measures  for  locating 
the  lower  lines  of  the  trunks,  where  they  enter  the  snow.  Make  the 
trunks  look  as  natural  as  possible  in  silhouette,  Id.  No  details 
or  frills. 

Color  in  blue  and  orange,  keyed  reciprocally,  to  represent  sky 
and  trees.  Leave  the  ground  untouched.  A  deeper  tone  of  gray-blue 
may  be  used  for  the  distance. 
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J.  Design  an  appropriate  frame 
for  this  winter  landscape,  and  con- 
struct it  in  cardboard  or  wood. 

By  means  of  two  large  right  angles  cut 
from  paper,  decide  how  wide  a  frame  the  pic- 
ture needs.  The  proportions  of  the  frame  are 
indicated  by  the  inner  edges  of  the  paper 
angles.  Decide  upon  the  value  of  the  frame 
for  this  particular  picture.  Should  it  be  light 
or  dark  for  the  best  effect  ?  Decide  upon  the 
color  hue  of  the  frame.  Should  it  be  cool  or 
warm  ?  Decide  upon  the  material  from  which 
it  shall  l>e  made,  and  upon  the  ornamentation. 
Should  it  have  anj  ?  Do  not  apply  ornament 
that  does  not  enrich  the  effect.  A  frame 
should  be  /ess  attractive  than  the  picture 
within. 

The  frame  at  J  was  made  from  thin  pine 
wood,  colored  with  water  color,  and  lined  with 
a.  colored  crayon.  This  is  a  good  Christmas 
gift  for  somebody. 

Sixth  Year.  K.  Make  several 
accurate  geometric  plans  for  surface 
patterns.  Use  drawing  instruments. 

If  possible  use  a  drawing  board,  T  square 
and  triangle.  If  these  are  not  procurable,  use 
the  ruler,  and  depend  on  duplicate  measure- 
ments to  secure  accuracy. 

Make  plans  like  a,  for  full  drop  regular 
repetition,  and  b,  for  full  drop  alternate  repeti- 
tion. 

Indicate  the  positions  of  units. 

Collect  illustrations  of  these  kinds  of  surface  patterns 
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L.  Make  a  design  for  a  surface 
pattern  and  work  it  out  in  appro- 
priate material,  in  the  third  mode 
of  color. 

The  girls  might  make  a  scrim  curtain  to 
fit  a  music  cabinet  at  home,  a  small  book 
case,  or  a  window.  The  pattern  could  be 
worked  in  colored  thread  and  designed  ac- 
cordingly in  line,  or  chain  stitch  and  french 
knots.     L,  t,  u,  V,  X,  y,  z. 

The  boys  might  make  a  lamp  screen  «a 
follows :  Take  a  long  piece  of  wire  such  aa 
the  lightest  used  in  bailing  hay.*  Beginnin|^ 
at  one  end  bend  a  quarter  turn  (a)  to  fit  on 
the  collar  of  the  lamp ;  leave  a  piece  straight* 
from  b  to  c,  about  four  or  five  inches  long; 
bend  a  right  angle  at  c,  and  leave  the  wire 
straight  to  form  one  half  of  the  lower  side, 
cd ;  bend  a  right  angle  at  d,  and  another  at  e 
and  at  f ;  at  this  point  bend  the  wire  down* 
ward  and  work  the  curve  from  f  to  g;  at  g 
bend  downward,  then  to  the  left,  then  upward 
and  over  at  h  to  correspond  to  g;  the  cturve 
hf  is  like  the  curve  gf ;  bend  the  right  angle 
at  f ;  measure  f  i  to  be  the  same  as  ef ;  turn  the 
angle  at  i;  make  ij  like  ed;  turn  the  angle; 
make  jc  like  dc;  duplicate  cb;  and  bend  the 
other  quadrant  like  a.  Cut  off  the  wire.  Now 
shape  the  frame  to  a  perfect  rectangular  form 
and  the  braces  to  fit  the  lamp.  When  ike 
frame  ivill  stay  in  shape  without  being  held 

*  At  almost  any  livery  stable  any  amount  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 
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clamp  it  at  b,  c,  and  f  with  finer  wire  wound 
about  it  and  with  the  ends  twisted  together, 
or  better  with  a  **  Venetian  iron  "  clasp. 

Place  the  frame  face  down  on  a  sheet  of 
bond  or  other  thin  paper  (i),  and  cut  the 
paper  1-2  inch  larger  than  the  frame  all 
around ;  cut  off  the  corners  of  the  paper  as  at 
m,  n,  o,  p.  Cut  little  slits  at  r  and  s  to  make 
room  for  the  supports.  Paste  the  edges  and 
fold  them  smoothly  over  the  frame.  Cut  off 
the  ends  r  and  s. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  paint  the  pattern 
on  the  screen  freehand  with  very  simple 
units,  such  as  1,2,  3,  following  an  original 
design  made  by  the  pupil  with  very  simple 
elements,  in  analogous  colors.  To  have  it 
well  spaced  paint  in  the  corner  units  first, 
t|||^.^«^^||Li^|^e ;  space  the  others  as  seems 
bw'---ieiasiest— -?6  secure  a  regular  repeat. 
The  screen  is  shown  completed  at  LL. 

GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Year. 
M.  Make  a  sheet  of  geometric 
problems  involving  the  circle  and 
its  parts.  Use  drawing  instru- 
ments. 

Use  a  drawing  board,  T  square,  triangle, 
and  compasses  if  possible.  The  compasses 
are  essential.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the 
circle  and  its  elements,  and  work  out  such 
problems  in  space  breaking  as  these:  (i) 
Draw  concentric  circles  of  such  proportions 
that  the  border  is  the  attraction,  a;  the  center 
b;  neither,  c.     (2)  Draw  a  circle  and  break 
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up  its  surface  by  means  of  two  eccentric  circles 
of  different  sizes  into  pleasing  areas.  (3)  Draw 
a  circle  and  break  up  its  surface  by  means 
of   two   eccentric   semi-circles  of   equal  sizes. 

(4)  Bj  means  of  three  eccentric  semi-circles. 

(5)  Bj  means  of  concentric  circles  and  radii. 

(6)  Bv  means  of  eccentric  circles  and  other 
lines.  Make  original  subdivisions  of  pleasing 
relations. 

N.  Make  some  simple  useful 
object  which  in  its  structure  or  dec- 
oration involves  the  use  of  the  sub- 
divided circle.  Color  in  the  third 
mode. 

A  selection  might  be  made  from  such 
objects  as  the  following :  Pocket  pin  holder  of 
card  covered  with  cloth  and  embroidered.  Pen 
wiper  with  leaves  of  chamois  or  cloth  and  cap 
of  appropriate  material  (7) ;  Coin  purse  of 
leather,  tooled ;  Table  grill  of  Venetian  iron ; 
Curtain  ring  of  wire  or  Venetian  iron  (8)  ; 
Table  book  rack  with  wooden  grill  ornament  (9) ; 
Candjr  box  of  cardboard ;  Jewell  box  of  wood. 

Make  such  an  accurate  structural  drawing 
as  maj  be  necessary,  and  work  out  the  object 
from  the  drawing.* 


A  complete  outfit  for  Beadwork  may  be  purchased 
of  The  Youth's  Companion  people.  Perry  Mason  Com- 
pmatf,  Boston,  $z.oo;  for  Pyrography,  $a.oo;  for  Lace 
Work,  $1  00;  for  Passe  Part  out  framing,  $z.oo;  for 
Wood  Carving,  $z.oo;  for  Thin  Wood  Sawing,  $z.oo; 
ior  Bent  Iron,  $i.Z5. 


y  Y  V   V  V 
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Eighth  Year.  O.  Make  a  working  drawing  for 
a  folding  screen  of  three  leaves,  having  a  wooden 
frame  and  metal  hinges.  Draw  to  scale. 

This  may  be  worked  out  by  the  class  for  use  in  the  schoolroom, 
or  bj  indiriduals  for  the  home.    Size  determined  by  conditions. 

Let  the  structure  be  simple  and  substantial,  like  that  shown  at  O, 
but  leare  ornamental  details  to  individual  taste. 

P.  Design  a  surface  pattern  for  the  screen  using 
the  abstract  spot  as  unit.     Color  in  the  third  mode. 

The  covering  for  the  screen  may  be  of  paper  or  cloth,  and  the 
pattern  may  be  applied  freehand,  in  water  color,  or  by  means  of  a 
stencil.  Use  not  more  than  three  tones  of  related  or  analogous 
<»lors,  that  of  the  background  being  one.  Of  the  patterns  shown 
at  P,  a  is  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  b  from  Newton,  Mass.,  c  from 
Maiden,  Mass.,  d  from  Teachers*  College,  N.  Y. 

Ninth  Year.  Q.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a 
cylindrical  box  to  be  constructed  in  cardboard  or  of  a 
rectangular  box  to  be  constructed  in  wood.  Draw 
fiill  size. 

Let  the  box  be  for  some  specific  purpose  and  designed  accordingly, 
—a  collar  box,  diameter  and  height  determined  by  the  collars ;  cuff 
bos*  diameter  and  height  determined  by  the  cuffs;  match  box,  size 
mnd  ahape  determined  by  box  of  matches ;  stamp  box,  size  and  shape 
determined  by  conditions,  etc.  Consider  the  proportions  carefully  as 
to  pleasing  relations  also. 

R.  Design  appropriate  ornament  for  the  object 
to  be  constructed,  using  the  conventionalized  leaf, 
Stem,  flower  bands  and  line  motifs.  Color  in  the 
fourth  mode. 

If  the  box  is  large  a  surface  pattern  for  the  sides  would  not  be 
inappropriate.     If  small,  the  decoration  in  spots  might  be  confined  to 
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the  cover,  and  bands  only  placed  upon  the  sides.  If  the  box  is  of 
wood  the  design  might  be  applied  with  the  pyrograph. 

The  aim  should  be  a  beautiful,  useful  thing,  good  in  proportion, 
temperate  in  ornament,  refined  in  color,  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  uses. 

The  match  box  shown  in  the  illustration  was  made  in  an  eighth 
grade,  Everett,  Mass. 

HIGH    SCHOOL.      Freehand    Classes.      Design 
and  make  beautiful  objects  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Let  each  pupil  select  some  one  object,  and  work  out  the  structural 
and  decorative  elements  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Such  questions 
as  these  must  be  answered  satisfactorily :  What  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  object  is  to  be  used?  What  then  is  the  most  appro- 
priate material?  What  then  should  be  the  character  of  the  design? 
In  view  of  these  facts  what  should  be  the  color  scheme.  The  freehand 
classes  should  deal  primarily  with  objects  like  collars,  cuffs,  yokes, 
sofa,  pillows,  Christmas  booklets,  cards,  illuminated  texts,  posters, 
picture  books,  and  the  like,  things  which  do  not  involve  complex 
structural  drawings.  For  suggestions  as  to  subjects  see  School  Arts 
Book,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  142,  208,  391  and  481. 

MECHANICAL   CLASSES.      Design  and  make 
beautiful  objects  for  Christmas  gifts. 

For  suggestions  as  to  method  see  previous  paragraph.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  work  are  the  same,  but  the  mechanical  classes 
should  deal  with  objects  requiring  working  drawings  involving  three 
dimensions.  Objects  should  be  selected  of  interest  to  the  pupil,  of 
such  a  character  that  he  can  work  them  out  in  appropriate  material 
himself  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  For  suggestions  as  to  subjects 
see  School  Arts  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  161,  166,  186, 206,  283,  393  and  482. 
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Abstract  Spot  in  Desi^.  Rhythm  by  means  of  the  Abstract  Spot, 
Warner,  Bqok,  April  190a.  A  B  C  of  Surface  Design  Repeats, 
Brown,  Book,  May  1903.  Illustrations.  Book,  June  1903,  pp.  321, 
341.     Outlines,  May  1904.     Pr&ng  Teitt  Books,  V^  pp.  7S,  79. 

Christmas  Story.  Bibte,  Luke  12  ^  1-20;  Matt.  2 :  i-ia.  See  version 
in  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament.  Bailey^  Book,  December 
190Z.  MacKen^ie^  Book,  December  1903.  Lew  Wallace*  Ben 
Hur,  Book  I. 

Chris trnas  Symbols.  Supple ment|  and  Note  Book»  Hall  and  Bailey , 
Book,  December  t9or. 

Christmas  Tokens.     Cbrtatma^  Gifts  by  Ibe  Children,  Bailey,  Bc3ok» 

December  1901.     Book^  December  1902. 
Cotiatructive  drawing  (See  Structural  drawing). 
Conventional    Elements.      Notebook,    Book^    April    igoz.     BAses  of 

Design,  Crane,  Chaps,  11,  Vl^  VII,  etc. 
Design.      Geometric   plans.     Anatomy  of   Pattern,  Day,  Plates  I  to 

XUI,  etc.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Design*  Jackson,  Cbap,  I,  etc. 
I.and scape  Composition.      Hall,  Book^  November  1901.  Composition* 

Dow,  Chaps.  IV,  VII,  Xin»  XVUI ;  Prang  Text  Books,  IV  and 

V,  First  chapters. 
Lettering.      Arrangement  in  Lettering,   Hall,    Book,    October    1901. 

Fine  Art  in  Letter  Writing,  Bailey,  Book»  February  190a.     Mono- 
grams,  Bailey;   Book,   February  1903.      Teaching   of   Lettering, 

Perry,  Book,  January  1904.     Letters  and  Letterings  Brown  (Bates 

&  Gould  Co.). 
Space  Breaking.      Composition,  Dow,  Chaps.  I,  VII.      Principles  of 

Design,    Batcbeldcr,    Measure   Harmony,    Chaps.    VI    to   Vlll; 

Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  81 ;  V,  p.  93,  etc. 
Stencils.     Rettelle,  Book^  February  190a. 
Structural    Design.      Constructive  Design,  Berry,   Book,   Jan.    1902. 

The  Art  Crafts,  San  ford,  Chap.  1;  Bailey,  Year  Book,  1901,  p^  39, 

Manual  of  Decorative  Composition,  Mayeux. 
Structural  Drawing.     Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  Decern* 

ber    1902;    Book,    March    1903.      Constructive   Drawing,    Bailey, 

Book,  November  1903.     Mechanical  Drawing.  Cross  (Ginn&  Co). 

Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mathewson  ( Taylor- H olden  Coj. 

Prang  Text  Books,    IV    and  V,    Chapters    on    Measuring    and 

Planning 
Working  Drawing  ( See  Structural  Drawing). 
See  also  School  Arts  Book,  December  1903. 
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The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners  by  Frank  G.  Sanford. 
The  Century  Co.,  1904.  5x7,  270  pp.,  more 
than   aoo  illustrations.     $1.20 

This  is  just  the  book  you  have  been  looking  for.  It  is  dedicated 
to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  art  expression  but  who  cannot  attend  an 
art  school,  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  art  of  the  craftsman,  and 
to  those  teachers  upon  whom  demand  is  made  for  knowledge  of  the 
crafts.  It  tells  kow  to  do  it  in  thin-wood,  sheet-metal,  leather,  clay, 
basketrj,  beads,  and  with  the  pyrograph,  and  the  book-binder's  tools. 
Readers  of  the  School  Arts  Book  can  judge  of  the  style  of  this  volume, 
both  in  text  and  in  illustration  by  referring  to  the  two  articles  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Sanford  last  year.  (January  and  March,  1904).  The 
Art  Crafts  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single  reference  book  yet  published 
for  those  who  want  to  make  a  start  by  themselves.  Among  the 
unique  features  may  be  mentioned  the  opening  chapter  on  Design, 
and  the  Tables  showing  how  to  mark  the  hour-lines  on  sun-dials  and 
how  long  the  sides  of  gnomons  should  be  for  twenty-nine  representa- 
tive cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Legends  of  Parsifal  by  Mary  Hanford  Ford. 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  5  x  7^,  102  pp. 
Cloth,  75  cents.     Red  limp  ooze  calf,  $2.00. 

What  teacher  has  not  longed  for  an  authoritative  rendering  of  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail?  Miss  Ford  has  made  a  most  painstaking 
study  of  all  the  versions  of  this  great  legend,  untangled  its  various 
threads,  and  spun  a  straight  story  from  them.  After  recalling  the 
scenes  of  Wagner*s  masterpiece  Miss  Ford  recounts  the  historical 
sources  of  his  material,  discusses  the  origines  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  religious  and  philosphical  doctrines  involved  in  it,  and  then 
telU,  with  elucidating  comments,  the  story  itself  with  admirable  spirit. 
One  does  not  soon  forget  such  closing  words  as  these:  **In  all  ages 
the  fragrance  of  the  Grail  has  lingered  about  the  senses  of  man  .  .  . 
We  should  throw  wide  the  gates  of  the  Grail  castle  for  all  men  .  .  . 
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Knowing  for  the  first  time  what  it  means  when  love  enters  life."    The 
frontispiece  is  Watts'  Sir  Galahad. 

The  Folk- Lore  Readers  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover, 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,   Chicago,    1904. 

Three  volumes  of  this  series  have  appeared:  The  Primer,  112 
pages,  30  cents;  Book  One,  112  pages,  30  cents;  and  Book  Two,  156 
pages,  35  cents,  all  richly  illustrated  by  Miss  Margaret  Ely  Webb. 
Teachers  of  drawing  have  not  always  been  able  to  refer  children  to 
their  school  books  for  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  design,  repre- 
sentation and  composition,  but  the  time  has  come,  at  least  where 
these  Folk-Lore  Readers  are  used,  when  this  can  be  done.  The  cover 
designs  are  consistent,  and  well  spaced,  and  the  illustrations  are 
extremely  clever  in  conception  and  well  composed.  For  example,  in 
the  Primer,  which  contains  So  illustrations  in  outline  and  one  color, 
a  red  tint,  when  the  **  Story's  begun  "  the  book  is  open,  the  flowers  are 
awake  and  the  little  bird  listens,  but  when  the  '*  Story's  done"  the 
book  is  closed,  the  flowers  have  gone  to  sleep  and  the  little  bird  is 
flying  away.  Above  the  Index,  a  little  girl  watches  expectantly  while 
a  fairy  opens  a  wonderful  little  house  with  a  golden  key — and  above 
the  Vocabulary,  a  little  boy  drills  his  alphabetical  toy  soldiers.  *' A 
was  an  Apple-pie,  etc.,"  here  appears  as  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  Letter-Block  family.  Jack  and  Jill  are  real  children  with  a  pet 
dog  and  a  pet  cat,  who  live  in  a  handsome  Colonial  house.  Jack 
builds  a  house  in  the  backyard  and  puts  malt  into  it.  Jill's  cat  chases 
away  the  rats,  and  Jack's  dog  worries  that  cat.  Tommy  Tinker's  dog 
visits  Jack's.  It  was  Jill's  cat  that  got  into  the  cupboard,  and  this 
Jack  and  this  Jill  had  that  experience  with  the  pail  of  water.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  book  we  learn  that  Jack's  last  name  was  Horner ! 
Children  are  simple  fascinated  with  this  organized  Mother  Goose 
realm.  The  illustrations  are  just  right  to  trace  and  color  for  use  with 
language  papers,  or  for  practice  in  coloring.  The  teacher  of  drawing 
is  fortunate  who  finds  these  readers  in  his  primary  schools. 
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THE  NOVEMBER   MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

In  color  printing  this  number  falls  behind  the  previous  one.  The 
four  plates  are  from  pictures  in  the  Waggaman  Collection,  Washing- 
ton, described  by  Miss  Leila  Mechlin.  A  Radical  Experiment  in 
Education,  by  H.  Foster  Bain,  describes  the  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University.  Needless  to  say  the  article  presents  the  best  side 
of  that  much  discussed  school.  One  has  really  to  visit  the  place  more 
than  once,  with  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  to  secure  the  shades  for 
making  up  the  real  picture.  On  page  606  is  a  portrait  of  Senator 
Hoar  in  three  values,  by  Louis  H.  Ruyl.  In  and  About  Old  Hampton 
contains  several  good  pencil  sketches  by  F.  H.  Desch,  and  on  pages 
660  and  661  are  two  clever  brush-point  sketches  reproduced  from  a 
current  Japanese  magazine.  Read  A  Poetic  Festival  by  Alvan  F. 
Sanborn.  Inland  children  will  enjoy  The  Fisheries  of  New  England 
by  William  S.  BIrge,  and  seashore  children  will  enjoy  Mountain 
Cabins  by  Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys.  High  school  students  draw- 
ing from  life  will  be  interested  in  Politicians  and  Caricaturists,  p.  730. 

Century. 

Sagittarius  and  the  autumn  wreath  on  the  cover  are  worth  pre- 
serving as  suggestions  in  design.  The  Frontispiece,  St.  Gaudens' 
Statue  of  General  Sherman,  is  a  brilliant  drawing  by  DuMond,  well 
rendered  in  color.  Even  the  Century  does  not  often  present  an  article 
M>  admirably  written  and  so  adequately  illustrated  as  the  Evolution  of 
the  Horse  by  Prof.  Osborn  of  Columbia.  The  Trackers  of  France 
contains  seven  rather  novel  illustrations  by  Bernard  B.  deMonvel. 
Notice  the  clear  strong  outlines,  and  the  almost  shadowless  rendering 
of  values.  Timothy  Cole  presents  The  Washerwomen  by  Goya.  Ayl- 
ward*s  half-tone  plate  in  The  Sea-Wolf  is  another  masterpiece.  (Do 
you  recall  any  of  his  previous  drawings  i*)  The  distant  light  sky  is  whiter 
and  brighter  than  white  paper!  Compare  it  with  the  color  of  the 
margin.  Charlotte  Harding's  pictures  in  A  New  Occupation  impress 
one  as  having  been  poorly  printed,  but  that  is  almost  impossible. 
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One  must  attribute  the  spotty  and  muddy  grayness  of  effect  to  a 
medium  which  did  not  reproduce  well,  and  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
in  the  use  of  the  tint.  Whjr  is  the  roll  of  wire  fencing  in  the  fore- 
ground, p. 70?  There  is  a  good  reason  for  it.  And  how  skilfully  it  is 
drawn  1  Henry  Wolfs  wood  engraving  from  Stuart's  Judge  Stephen 
Jones,  is  a  rich,  clean,  masterly  piece  of  work.  Compare  it  with  the 
fuzzy  handling  of  the  American  Horse-Woman  plates.  Examine 
Frederick  Gruger's  faces  in  An  Impossibility.  How  full  of  individual 
character  and  expression  a  few  lines  and  dots  can  be!  The  double 
picture  in  colors  by  Maxfield  Parrish  for  Keats's  Autumn  is  rather 
theatric.  A  section  of  the  left  hand  part  two  inches  wide,  one  inch 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  picture,  is  a  charming  piece  of  well  com- 
posed color,  except  for  a  heaviness  and  harshness  in  the  dark  greens. 
Zogbaum's  pictures  for  Our  Modern  Blue  Jacket  are  good.  David- 
son's plate,  p.  94,  is  an  excellent  study  in  values.  The  sky  is  espe- 
cially successful.  The  Japanese  Tableaux  are  wonderfully  suggestive 
of  Japanese  prints !  The  coloring  of  the  Tiger  and  Cobra  plate,  p. 
125,  is  as  vicious  as  the  subject  demands  !  If  Art,  The  Pursuer,  p.  147, 
is  wholly  true,  what  is  the  use  of  teaching?  The  Japanese  Signboards, 
pp.  157,  158  will  remind  teachers  6f  spelling  often  found  in  American 
public  schools  in  these  spellingmatch-less  days. 

Country  Life. 

A  suggestion  of  great  space,  air  and  light  in  the  cover.  Racing 
Pigeons  in  Flight,  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  (The  Frontispiece)  is  a 
photographic  triumph,  but  teachers  will  find  page  40  more  useful  with 
its  ten  fine  portraits  of  pigeons.  Another  astonishingly  fine  photo- 
graph is  the  lower  one  on  page  31.  A  cock  and  hen  just  right  for 
copying  in  outline  to  color  are  in  the  upper  corners  of  page  33 
(another  on  p.  22).  Everybody  interested  in  school  window  gardens 
should  read  Growing  Bulbs  in  Sand  and  Water  p.  55  and  those  at 
work  on  the  problem  of  school  gardens  should  read  Flowers  for  the 
Autumn  by  Thomas  McAdam.  The  twelve  illustrations,  some  of 
them  suberb,  contain  suggestions  for  design,  notably  the  first  on  p. 
43,  and  the  last  on  p.  46.     More  suggestions  for  decorative   design 
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will  be  found  on  pages  55  to  57.  High  school  students  of  structural 
design  will  find  seventeen  helpful  examples  of  fire  places  in  Mr. 
Holtxoper's  article,  pp.  50  to  54.  Read  the  note  about  Agricultural 
High  Schools,  p.  94.  Fine  pictures  of  the  Teetering  Sandpiper  are 
found  on  p.  60,  and  of  English  Setters  on  p.  62-64. 

Craftsman. 

A  *' Charles  Wagner  Number"  full  of  inspiration  to  all  who  are 
open  towards  truth.  If  jou  haven't  time  to  read  all,  read  Two  Days 
with  M.  Wagner  by  George  Wharton  James.  It  will  whet  your  appe- 
tite for  more  of  the  man  of  Simple  Life.  A  Second  Lesson  of  Sculp- 
ture by  Irene  Sargent  is,  if  possible,  better  than  the  first  one  by  Barr 
Ferrec.  The  best  concise  statement  available  concerning  Ancient 
Greek  Encaustic  Portraits  is  that  by  Randolph  I.  Geare,  pp.  142  to 
157,  with  eight  fine  half-tones  which  afford  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  portraits  with  other  studies  from  the  same  subjects  found  on  coins 
and  in  the  round.  Some  of  the  splendid  plates  illustrating  the  Tiffany 
Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  lead  one  to  ask  himself  again 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  nature  and  art,  between  fine 
jewelry  and  ''  artificial  flowers.  '*  Artistic  Handicrafts  for  Women, 
from  the  German  of  Ileinrich  Pudor,  by  Irene  Sargent,  is  illustrated 
by  plates  which  might  be  discussed  by  high  school  pupils  with  refer- 
ence to  fundamental  principles  of  design.  Include  the  Picturesque 
Bellows,  pp.  222,  223,  in  the  discussion.  Consider  both  structure  and 
ornament.  Include  also  the  designs  shown  among  the  advertisments, 
eapedally  those  from  the  Craftsman  Workshops. 

Harper's. 

A  good  number  for  the  study  of  types  of  colored  illustration.  The 
frontispiece  is  an  excellent  example  of  three  color  printing.  The 
Charge,  p.  835,  of  printing  in  two  complementary  colors  and  black ; 
the  plate  at  p.  838,  of  two  analogous  colors  and  black ;  that  at  p.  896 
of  one  color  on  a  tinted  paper :  and  that  at  p.  920,  of  black  on  a  white 
paper.  The  illustrations  for  the  first  article  show  effects  produced  by 
black  and  one  color,  with  the  color  subordinate ;  those  for  A  House  of 
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Cards  show  effects  from  a  similar  combination  but  with  the  color 
dominant.  The  first  series  is  made  up  of  outdoor  effects,  the  second 
of  interiors.  Does  this  account,  in  part,  for  the  artists'  choice  of 
schemes?  Why?  These  illustrations  by  Orson  Lowell  for  a  House 
of  Cards,  are  certainly  very  effective.  The  pen  work  is  admirably 
clean  and  sympathetic.  Study  the  rendering  of  the  various  textures 
on  p.  908.  Compare  the  plate  by  Alice  Barber  Stevens,  p.  855  with 
that  by  Fletcher  C  Ransom  p.  873.  Which  is  the  moie  sincere,  tem- 
perate, truthful  and  convincing?  The  plate  at  p.  896  is  one  of  Stern- 
er's  best.  Notice  especially  the  subtle  changes  in  value  by  which  he 
has  produced  the  charming  young  woman  in  white.  Compare  this 
white  gown  with  that  on  p.  921.  Charlotte  Harding's  illustrations, 
pp.  957  to  963  are  odd  in  composition,  unbalanced  in  some  cases,  and 
peculiar  in  that  things  look  alike  indoors  and  out.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren are  capitally  posed, — unconscious,  childlike  in  attitude. 

House  Beautiful. 

Mr.  James  William  Pattison  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  writes- 
on  Edmond  Aman-Jean  and  the  Japanese  Influence,  and  Oliver  Cole- 
man on  Decorative  Picture  Frames,  or  rather  upon  the  work  of  W.  C 
LeBrocq,  a  New  York  frame  maker.  After  reading  such  an  article  it 
is  well  to  recall  the  simple  rule  that  a  frame  should  not  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  picture  it  frames.  Students  of  architectural  design  will 
do  well  to  meditate  upon  the  extremely  simple,  economical,  and  ade- 
quate plan  for  a  two-story  house  by  Joy  Wheeler  Dow,  pp.  10,  11. 
Students  of  metalry  would  better  send  for  the  Portfolio  of  The  Jarvie 
Shop  if  the  two  designs  on  p.  3  are  fair  examples  of  what  it  contains. 
Enjoy  for  a  moment  the  restful  beauty  of  the  Living  Room,  p.  28,  and 
of  the  Courtyard,  p.  29.  The  Office,  p.  30,  is  refreshingly  sensible  in 
detail. 

McClure's. 

There  are  two  capital  school  articles  A  Passport  to  Paradise  by 
Myra  Kelly,  illustrated  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele  in  pen  and  ink  with 
a  tint  block  (one  in  crayon  and  the  tint  block),  and  The  Parent  by  M. 
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H.  Carter  withcrajon  drawings  by  W.  Glackens.  The  illustrations  in 
both  cases  are  sketches  but  true  to  the  life  as  every  **  insider"  knows. 
When  an  opportune  moment  arrives  read  The  Black  Roan  of  265  to 
the  Grammar  children,  expurgating  a  word  here  and  there  if  you 
think,  best.  Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death  will  delight  the  boys  studying 
United  States  history.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  material  for  a  foot- 
ball poster  in  Howard  Gile's  illustrations  for  the  Passing  of  the  Vet. 
Notice  the  portrait  of  Grover  Cleveland,  p.  4.  The  face  is  notably 
indicative  of  the  man. 

New  England. 

Inland  children  will  enjoy  both  the  text  and  illustrations  of  Amy 
Woods'  Shipwrecks  Along  the  New  England  Coast,  and  those  living 
in  new  towns  will  enjoy  the  article  on  Easthampton,  among  the  oldest 
of  Massachusetts  towns.  On  p.  346  is  Bissell's  Science,  a  group  orna- 
menting the  Palace  of  Manufactures,  St.  Louis,  and  on  p.  347  is  St. 
Louis  and  the  Guiding  Spirit  from  the  Purchase  Monument,  by 
Niehaus.  Two  other  examples  of  Exposition  sculpture  are  given  on 
PP-  34S.  349- 

Outing. 

Honesty  in  Football  and  Across  Country  Running  have  illustra- 
tions which  afford  suggestions  to  the  designer  of  posters  for  athletics. 
There  are  pictures  of  Rams  of  different  breeds  on  pp.  174,  175.  Coun- 
try children  will  enjoy  the  pictures  of  London  Streets  in  Vance 
Thompson's  The  London  Cabby.  Read  The  Men  who  Tamed  the 
Cow-Towns  by  Arthur  Chapman,  and  lift  your  hat  to  them.  A.  Z. 
Baker  has  a  thoroughly  mad  leopard  on  p.  140,  in  four  tones  of  gray. 
The  tree  trunks  on  the  cover  are  admirably  handled  (evidently  by 
Maxfield  Parrish)  but  the  near-by  foliage  is  a  failure — made  of  lint  or 
something  fuzzy. 

Printing  Art. 

The  color  harmonies  are  as  follows  : — Cover,  second  mode,  orange 
and  blue  keyed  reciprocally;  Ad,  at  p.  124,  third  mode,  Y-C-group; 
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Ad,  at  p.  i-;6,  first  mode,  blue;  Ad,  at  p.  128,  first  mode,  O-Y;  Book. 
pages,  at  p.  154,  and  Ad,  at  p.  184,  third  mode,  O-Y;  Inharmonious 
color  schemes  at  p.  168  (green  crude,  too  low  in  value  for  the  dark, 
gray);  at  p.  174  (either  red  more  orange,  or  blue  more  green,  would 
have  improved  it);  at  p.  180,  (blue  and  red  too  near  same  intensity). 
Pamphlet  covers,  after  p.  166,  are  well  mounted.  Frontispiece  bj 
Maxfield  Parrish,  a  superb  piece  of  work  from  every  point  of  view.  Of 
the  representative  book  pages,  p.  143  is  excellent;  pp.  144,  145  show 
ornament  too  loosely  related  to  the  text;  p.  146  has  two  sample  pages 
which  would  have  been  better  if  the  last  line  of  type  on  each  had  been 
omitted — the  lower  part  of  each  is  crowded;  p.  147,  ornament  too 
spotty  and  obtrusive;  p.  148,  the  first  good  in  its  way,  the  second 
confused  and  therefore  poor ;  p.  149,  headpiece  charming  as  a  decora- 
tion to  go  with  type ;  the  best  among  the  other  pages  are  the  first  on 
p.  151,  the  second  on  p.  154,  both  on  p.  159,  the  first  on  p.  160,  There 
is  a  novel  book  plate — a  good  one,  on  p.  161,  and  some  good  initials 
on  p.  165. 

Scribner's. 

Frontispiece  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark  a  somber  but  rich  piece  of 
color,  the  violet-red  rose  being  a  very  effective  touch,  just  right  in 
hue,  value  and  intensity.  Gu^rin's  illustrations  for  Such  Stuff  as 
Dreams  are  Made  of,  are  marvels  of  invention  and  admirably  repro- 
duced. They  show  wide  intervals  in  hue  and  intensity  and  very  nar- 
row intervals  in  value.  The  second  paper  on  The  Royal  Academy  is 
illuminating  and  adequately  illustrated.  How  well  Hogarth  could  do 
an  interior!  (p.  561).  The  portrait  of  Gainsborough  by  himself,  p. 
565,  is  a  fine  study  in  values.  The  characteristic  drawing  by  Lionardo, 
p.  571,  is  worth  prolonged  study.  Notice  especially  how  well  the  third 
dimension  is  suggested  without  the  aid  of  retreating  lines.  Compare  it 
with  Reuterdahl's  drawing,  p.  600.  The  burning  main  mast  is  nearer, 
in  effect,  than  the  boat  in  the  foreground.  William  Hurd  Lawrence 
has  a  fine  study  in  values  on  p.  617. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Queen  Tixi  of  Ix  begins  this  month  with  a  clever  frontispiece  in 
pleasing  color  bv  Fred  Richardson.    The  next  illustrations,  pp.  2  and 
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3,  arc  even  more  successful,  but  on  pp.  4  and  5,  the  darks  are  obtru- 
sive. The  next  three  illustrations  are  better  and  the  last,  a  full  page 
in  color  is  admirable,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  the  velvet  gowns. 
The  pen  drawings  for  The  Little  Brother  of  Loo-Lee  Loo  are  what 
the  art  students  would  call*' a  little  tight," — a  bit  mechanical  and 
inflexible  in  outline, — but  pretty  good  in  other  respects.  Compare 
the  lines  used  with  those  on  p.  3.  Take  the  lines  of  the  drapery,  for 
example.  How  to  Study  Pictures  by  Charles  H.  Coffin,  *'a  series  of 
articles  for  the  older  girls  and  boys  who  read  St.  Nicholas,"  starts 
admirably  and  promises  to  be  a  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Coffin  begins  with  the  old  masters — the  most  diffi- 
cult place  to  begin.  The  Practical  Boy  by  Joseph  H.  Adams,  is  exactly 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  who  want  to  introduce  carpentry  and 
don't  know  how  to  begin.  It  gives  an  elementary  manual  training  of 
the  very  best  type.  There  is  a  notable  illustration  at  the  foot  of  p.  56, 
by  Lester  Ralph.  In  pencil?  In  pencil  and  pen?  Admirable  as  a 
decorative  picture  whatever  the  medium.  The  D^but  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster (entertaining  enough!)  contains  several  drawings  of  turkey's 
worth  saving  for  next  Thanksgiving's  language  work. 

Studio. 

One  of  the  richest  pieces  of  color  ever  published  in  a  magazine  is 
the  superb  plate  from  Frank  Braugwyn's  Study  for  a  Decorative 
Panel,  p.  71.  Notice  the  composition,  the  scale  of  values,  the  two 
scales  of  color,  warm  and  cool,  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  the  whole, 
the  scale  of  intensities  from  dark  violet  red  to  vermilion,  the  subtle 
gradations  between  yellow  and  orange  in  the  foreground.  This  is  a 
masterpiece  of  decorative  art.  The  Studio  Talk  and  that  which 
follows  is,  for  the  art  teacher,  the  most  valuable  paVt  of  the  magazine 
this  month.  Notice  the  lower  vase,  p.  69;  the  polar  bears,  p.  70;  the 
black-and- whites,  p.  75;  the  leaded  light,  p.  81 ;  the  iron  cross,  p.  83 
•  and  the  bed  room  hung  with  sample  prints  I).  Study  the  designs  for 
sporting  cups,  pp.  90,  91 ;  for  Initials,  pp.  93-95 ;  (There  is  no  possible 
question  as  to  the  justice  of  the  awards),  and  the  metal  work,  p.  xi. 
Frederick  Sandys'  pictures  seem  to  me  of  unreal  people,  except  per- 
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'haps  The  Red  Cap,  p.  lo.  Swiss  Architecture  is  admirably  illustrated, 
pp.  17-26,  Pages  27-50  contain  nothing  but  warnings  (for  young 
students). 

World's  Work. 

Teachers  of  geography  cannot  afford  to  overlook  Harvesting  the 
Wheat  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  with  its  thirty  splendid  illustrations, 
the  most  extraordinary  of  which  is  that  on  p.  5467,  nor  The  Rich 
Kingdom  of  Cotton,  by  Clarence  H.  Poe,  with  fourteen  pictures* 
-among  them,  four  of  the  cotton  plant  at  short  range.  Business 
Buildings  Made  Beautiful,  by  J.  M.  Bowles,  has  fourteen  fine  plates, 
among  them  one  from  the  Marble  Fountain  in  the  Manhattan  Hotel, 
New  York,  by  Tiffany. 

AVorld  Today. 

In  the  illustrations,  p.  1401-1415,  the  yellow  tint  is  a  bit  too  yellow 
for  the  best  effect,  especiaHy  wh^re  it  ©JCtends  beyond  the  field  of  the 
picture.  How  much  better  in  effect  are  the  two  pictures  on  p.  1408. 
The  otherwise  admirable  illustrations  in  Delia  Austrian's  American 
Woman  in  Art,  have  too  much  yellow  around  them.  Compare  pp. 
1434  and  1435.  This  article  is  worth  preserving.  Among  the  illus- 
trations are  Mother  and  Child  by  Brush,  The  Pot  of  Basil  by  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Roosevelt  by  Chartran,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  by  Sargent. 
Teachers  of  Geography  will  find  The  New  Galveston  worth  showing 
their  pupils. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  the  October  Critic  is  a  clear  half-tone  of  St.  Gaudens'  fine  bas- 
relief  of  Robert  Lbuis  Stevenson. 

The  Outlook  for  Nov.  5  contains  a  fine  example  of  structural 
•design,  the  City  Hall  Station  in  the  New  York  Subway,  p.  564,  some 
good  drawings  by  Furlong  in  his  article  on  Morocco,  The  Land  of  the 
Evening,  and  a  few  suggestive  studies  of  seed-packs  by  Rosalind 
Richards,  pp.  620,  621.  The  Signals  of  the  Sea  by  Arthur  Hewitt  has 
fine  pictures  of  light  houses,  lanterns,  etc. 
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Everjrbodj's  for  November  contains  Washington,  the  fourth  in 
the  scries  of  American  Cities  in  Pencil,  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey. 
The  reproductions  are  rather  poor. 

The  Chautauquan  for  November  takes  its  readers  most  entertain- 
ingly through  Hanover,  Hildesheim  and  Brunswick.  Twenty-four 
good  illustrations  make  the  trip  almost  real.  Anna  B.  Comstock 
writes  of  Seed  Distribution.  The  burdock,  thistle  and  aster  are  shown 
as  illustrations.  The  three  antique  silver  bowls  unearthed  near 
Hildesheim  in  1868,  and  shown  on  p.  290,  are  admirable  in  design. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  November  has  an  article  on  Leubach,  by 
Maude  B.  Dutton,  and  one  on  the  Suggestive  use  of  Pictures  by 
Lillian  L.  Price.  Miss  Moore  continues  her  series  of  short  studies  of 
Great  Artists  and  their  Paintings. 

In  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  November  is  John  C.  Van  Dyke's 
Story  of  Watts*  "Love  and  Death,"  and  a  cleverly  illustrated  article 
on  the  use  of  Scissors  and  White  Paper,  in  making  silhouettes  of 
various  sorts. 

There  is  a  good  article  in  The  Arena  by  William  Ordway  Par- 
tridge on  American  Art  and  the  New  Society  of  American  Sculptors. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  which  is  only  25  cents  per  year,  is  indispensable  to  one 
who  wishes  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  best  latest  books  in  all  educational 
lines. 
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To  CHILDREN  December  means  just  < 
The  whole  month   is  a  preparation   §or   tbmt 
royal  holiday. 

O  never  fiklincsjpleador! 

O  never  Sliest  KMis ! 
StOI  keep  the  frcen  tmxtb  t 

Scfll  keep  the  cnj  canb  1 
StxU  keep  the  brave  tmxtb  dnammg 

Of  deeds  that  shall  be  dooe. 
While  children's  Hres  come  sirrsmins 

lAke  simbeams  from  the  son. 

The  Christmas  story  is  told  for  the  children  this 
year  by  Miss  Antoinette  Hayes.  The  Ontline  ^ives 
directions  for  the  making  of  a  few  things  snitable  fin- 
Christmas  gifts,  and  the  Supplements  contain  material 
useful  in  preparing  souvenirs  of  the  happy  time.  For 
the  sake  of  us  all  do  read  once  more  what  I  said  about 
Christmas  Gifts  by  the  Children  in  the  Book  for 
December,  1901,  and  if  you  can  find  a  copy  of  Handi- 
craft for  February,  1904,  read  what  Arthur  A.  Shnrtleff 
has  to  say  about  Differences  in  Presents. 

Let  us  work  for  Beauty  in  our  gifts  as  never 
before,  especially  in  all  that  we  do  in  school.  A 
simple  salutation  if  prompted  by  a  loving  heart  out- 
weighs in  value  all  the  presents  a  selfish  heart  can 
buy  and  give  for  effect.  As  we  plan  our  Christmas 
tokens  let  us  recall  the  words  of  the  old  monk  to 
young    Gerard,*    **  A  scroll  looks    barren    unless  a 

•  Th«  Cloister  and  The  Hearth,  Chapter  I. 
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[border  of  fruit  and  leaves,  and  rich  arabesques  sur- 

|round  the  good  words  and  charm  the  sense  as  those 

I  do    the    soul    and    un- 
derstanding/'      Three  '] 
of   the    examples    of 
Christ  mas  tokens  sent 

Ifo  the  Editor  last  year, 
re  reproduced  here- 
with, one  fronn  primary 
and  two  from  grammar 
grades. 


|<JThc  teacher  who  has 
) taught  for  years  asks 
[herself  as  the  Great 
j Birthday  approaches. 
lis  there  not  some  new 
[phase  of  the  celebration 
[that  I  can  bring  to  my 
(children?      Yes;    there 

is  a  little  book  called 
iChristmas  in  Other 
IXands,  by  the  Review 
|©f  Reviews  Office.  Lon- 
Idon  and  New  York. 
[You    will    find    a   good 

article  on  The  Origin  of 

Christmas  Customs  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 

Dec,  24,  1898.     In  the  Christmas  Century,  1888,  is  an 
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entertaining  and  richly  iUustratcd  account  of  A  Christ- 
mas  Mystery  in  the  15th  Century,  by  Theodore  Child. 
But  perhaps  you  would  like  best  of  all,  the  Christ- 
mas Bulletin  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  prepared  by  Miss  Titcomb, 
the  Librarian.  It  gives  a  Christmas  bibliography,  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  useful 
pamphlet,  published  in  1903,  but  a  stamp  or  t\wo 
would  enable  you  to  find  out  for  yourself. 


4^  The  suggestions  for  design  this  year  are  inspired 
by  the  holly*  The  true  mistletoe  is  a  foreign  plant. 
The  family  is  represented  in  America  only  by  the 
Phoradendron,  found  from  New^  Jersey  to  Illinois 
and  southward.  The  holly  family  is  comparatively 
large  and  of  large  extent  although  the  standard 
representative  of  the  family  loves  the  moist  wood- 
lands from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania  near  the  coast, 
and  throughout  Virginia  and  the  south.  The  holly 
is  a  handsome  sturdy  looking  little  tree,  in  New 
England  usually  less  than  twenty-five  feet  high,  of 
which  that  shown  in  the  plate  is  a  fair  example. 
But  no  photograph  can  hint  at  it&  beauty  of  color 
in  the  winter  when  the  white  snow  heightens  the 
effect  of  its  shining  dark  green  leaves  and  scarlet 
berries.  A  spray  of  holly  is  shown  in  the  other 
plate,  with  its  spines  set  like  so  many  swords  and 
bayonets  to  hold  at  bay  the  enemy  which  has 
robbed    all    other    trees   of    their    leaves    and    fruit. 
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both  in  Germany  and  in  England.  It  is  now  in  such 
demand  in  New  England  for  the  holly-day  decora- 
tions, that  in  many  localities  the  trees  have  been 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  ruthless  holly  merchant. 
Do  your  children  know  Shakespeare's  Song  of  the 
Holly,  1  and  Christmas  Holly^  by  Eliza  Cook,  and 
Under  the  Holly  Bought  by  Mackay?  You  might 
read  them  Susan  Hartley's  pretty  little  story  in 
verse  called  Holly.^ 

^  The  pictures  in  outline  for  coloring  may  be  called 
A  Dutch  Treat,  Ready  for  the  Children,  and  Christ- 
mas Morning.  The  first  is  a  tracing  from  a  hekto- 
graphed  drawing  some  supervisor  of  drawing  sent 
me  last  year  without  his  name.  Let  me  thank  him 
for  the  drawing  here  and  now.  The  third  is  from 
that  charming  Polk-Lore  Primer  by  Miss  Grover. 
The  drawing  is  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb,  and  is  here 
reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover  of  Chicago. 

^  The  most  important,  the  most  inspiring  and  the 
most  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  year,  so  about  fifty 
supervisors  of  drawing  say,  is  that  of  the  Council  of 
Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts,  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Hartford,  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
December.  The  membership  of  the  organization 
is  limited  to  forty  active  members,  to  one   hundred 


I.    Open  Seasame,  Vol.  II,  p.  363.    a.    Poetry  of  the  Seasons,  Lovejoy,  p.  299. 
Open  Sesame,  Vol.  II,  p.  359.    4.    Nature  in  Verse,  Lovejoy,  p.  a8o. 
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associates,  elected  only  on  the  recommendation  of 
two  active  members  to  whom  the  applicant  is  known, 
but  the  papers  discussed  at  the  meetings  are  avail- 
able to  all  through  the  Year-Book  of  the  Council. 
The  buyer  of  this  Book  not  only  secures  a  mass  of 
thoughtful  notes  by  some  of  the  best  supervisors 
in  the  country  ^ — information  to  be  found  nowhere 
else,  — but  helps  besides  to  make  possible  more  and 
better  reference  material  in  the  future,  for  every 
penny  received  from  the  sale  of  the  hooks  goes  into 
making  the  next  volume  richer  and  more  complete* 
This  publication  is  the  expression  of  a  group  of 
earnest  people  whose  only  interest  is  in  seeing  pro- 
fessional standards  raised*  No  commercial  house 
profits  a  cent*  Five  hundred  dollars  will  be  expended 
upon  the  forthcoming  Year-book,  that  it  may  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  three  volumes  already 
published. 

<^  The  many  friends  of  Nathaniel  L*  Berry,  Super- 
visor of  Drawings  Newton,  Mass.,  will  be  glad,  but 
not  surprised,  to  know  that  the  Newton  exhibit  of 
drawing  at  the  St,  Louis  Exposition  was  awarded 
both  a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal.  Probably  no  super- 
visor in  the  country  is  more  honored  and  loved  by 
all  his  teachers  than  is  this  quiet,  unassuming  man, 
who  has  risen  to  his  present  position  through  his 
own  persistent  practice  of  an  art  he  loves  as  a  means 
of  helping  children  whom  he  loves  no  less. 
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f[  Several  letters  to  the  Editor  have  asked  for  some- 
thing on  Venetian  Iron  work  in  the  schools.  That 
subject  will  be  considered  at  length  in  an  illustrated 
article  by  the  Editor  in  the  January  or  February 
number.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Jan- 
uary number  will  have  as  its  chief  attraction  an 
article  by  Miss  Dora  Miriam  Norton,  of  Pratt  Ins- 
titute, on  Painting  Water  Color  over  Charcoal, 
illustrated  in  colors. 

f[  If  you  are  thinking  about  introducing  elementary 
weaving  and  other  simple  hand  work  into  your 
lower  grades  it  would  pay  you  to  send  ten  cents 
in  stamps  to  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover  238-240 
Adams  street,  Chicago,  for  samples  of  their  Bogus 
Paper- Weaving  Mat,  devised  by  Miss  Seegmiller  of 
Indianapolis,  and  of  their  Tilo  Matting,  beautiful  in 
color  and  in  texture. 

f[  Is  Drawing  still  in  a  water-tight  compartment  in 
your  schools?  Then  it  is  '*dry,"  and  artificial  and 
impotent.  Knock  away  the  partitions.  Let  it  out. 
Let  it  permeate  every  school  exercise.  A  thing 
does  not  become  fine  art  by  having  something  added 
to  it,  a  thing  is  fine  art  when  it  is  done  finely  from 
start  to  finish. 
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OCTOBER  COMPETITION 

DECORATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  PLANT  FORM 


AWARDS 


First  Prize,  $5. 

David  Gwillow,  Grade  IX,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

*  Margaret  Carley,  Grade  IX,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Vivian  H.  Gunn,  Grade  VIII,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

tFay  Thompson,  Grade  IV,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
tGreta  Vivian,  Grade  VIII,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Katherine  L.  Havens,  Grade  IX,  Newton,  Mass. 
Charlie  Pittenger,  Grade  V,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 
Helen  Wilcox,  Grade  II,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Bessie  Pollard,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  Packet  of  Nature  Drawings. 

Florence  Crateau,  Grade  V,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Eva  Dike,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Ra}nnond  Donias,  Grade  IV,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Ruth  Gates,  Grade  IV,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 
Ernest  Jackson,  Grade  IX,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Winnefred  Knight,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Reginald  W.  Remick,  Grade  VIII,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Percy  D.  Spaulding,  Grade  VII,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
Bessie  Valerie,  Grade  VII,  Everett,  Mass. 

*The  entire  set  of  thirty  drawings  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Grade  IX, 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

[The  entire  set  of  twenty-three  drawings  from  the  North  Building,  Grade  IV, 
Delaware,  O. 

tThe  entire  set  of  twenty-four  drawings  from  a  Grammar  School,  Grade  VIII, 
Ansonia,  Conn. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 


Laura  Adamson,  Everett. 
Dorothj  Bacon,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Bessie  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Elva  Beekman,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Alton  Bennett,  Wakefield. 
Omer  Bergeon,  E.  Pepperell. 
Margaret  Boynton,  Pepperell. 
Emma  Brierlejr,  Easthampton. 
John  Brown,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Margaret   Buffum,  Easthampton, 
Eunice  Burbank,  N.  Scituate. 
Rubj  Butler,  Wakefield. 
Catherine  Case,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Margherita  Chase,  Pepperell. 
Inring  E.  Church,  E.  Pepperell. 
Wilhelmina  Cookson,  Everett. 
Helen  Copeland,  Newton  Centre. 
Eva  Dike,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Emma  Dojle,  Easthampton. 
Dora  Dubois,  Easthampton. 
Elsie  Durphj,  Everett. 
Hajs  Ferguson,  Durango,  Colo. 
Florence  Fitzwater,  Delaware,  O. 
Ruth  Gates,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Eugene  Girard,  Easthampton. 
Adelard  Gosselen,  Easthampton. 

Francis  Guernsey,  Easthampton. 
John  Hill,  N.  Scituate. 
Arnold  Hiltpold,  Easthampton. 
Abe  Hobb,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Hillnian  Hunnewell,  Reading. 
Harold  Ingraham,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mabel  Jacques,  Everett. 


Frank  Kessler,  Easthampton. 
George  Kimbsdl,  Everett. 
Orlindo  Koerner,  Delaware,  O. 
Hazel  Leach,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Inez  Litchfield,  N.  Scituate. 
Harold  Locke,  Everett. 
Bessie  Longfellow,  N.  Scituate. 
Alice  Lounds,  Easthampton. 
Blanch  Lucas,  Pontiac,  111. 
Lottie  Madson,  Pontiac,  111. 
Janet  Malcolm,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Marj  McCarthy,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Emma  Mclntire,  Reading. 
Lucil  Mitchell,  Pontiac,  111. 
Allene  Moore,  Princeton,  111. 
John  Mutter,  Easthampton. 
Irving  Nelson,  Bristol,  Conn, 
lona  Oatman,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Eva  Oldaker,  Delaware,  O. 
Estelle  Oliver,  Wakefield. 
Grant  Pa^ton,  Durango,  Colo. 
Henry  Pepin,  Easthampton. 
Bertha  Perry,  Everett. 
Netty  Ring,  Easthampton. 
Helen  Ryan,  Pontiac,  111. 
MargaretSimonds, 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Thomas  Slattery,  Southampton. 
Isabelle  Thomas,  Skowhegan,  Me. 
Teresa  Tully,  E.  Pepperell. 
Lievin  Vanlever,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 
Henry  Welch,  Delaware,  O. 
Harold  West,  Methuen. 
Laurence  Wheelock,  Everett. 
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October  drawings  should  be  better  than  September  drawings,  of 
course,  and  those  submitted  were  much  better.  Again,  Massachusetts 
led  in  the  number  contributing  (Whjnot?  More  than  ninetjr  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  are  under  supervisors  of  drawing). 

In  ranking  the  drawings  the  jury  considerd  first,  thoughtful  delin- 
eation then,  in  the  order  given,  good  arrangement  within  the  space, 
consistent  values,  beautiful  color,  effective  handling.  Master  Gwil- 
low's  drawing  which  received  the  first  prize,  was  no  better  in  delinea- 
tion, in  arrangement  or  in  handling  than  some  others,  but  in  notan 
and  color  it  was  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Three  sets  of  drawings  gave  the  jury  much  pleasure  and  per- 
plexity :  one  from  Newton,  Mass.,  one  from  Ansonia,  Conn.,  and  one 
from  Delaware,  O.  From  any  one  of  these  sets  drawings  might  have 
been  selected  worthy  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  prizes,  but  as 
there  were  individual  drawings  from  other  sets  equal  in  every  respect 
to  such  as  might  have  been  selected  from  these  three  for  the  third  and 
fourth  prizes,  preference  was  given  to  the  others,  that  the  prizes 
might  be  as  widely  scattered  as  possible.  The  jury  decided  to  award 
one  second  prize  to  the  best  drawing  in  the  set  from  Newton,  the 
other  second  prize  to  the  best  in  the  set  from  Ansonia,  the  first 
third  prize  to  the  best  drawing  in  the  set  from  Delaware,  and  to  give 
honorable  mention  to  the  entire  set  in  each  case.  For  a  long  time 
the  drawings  of  Greta  Vivian  and  Vivian  Gunn  of  Ansonia  hung  in 
the  balance  before  a  decision  was  reached  as  to  which  should  receive 
a  second  prize.  It  was  hard  to  decide  between  V.G.  and  G.V. !  One 
was  z'erv  ^ood  and  the  other  was  ffood^  t^eryl  Vivian  Gunn  finally 
won  on  handling,  but  Greta  Vivian  had  to  be  given  a  third  prize 
at  least. 

The  set  from  the  Horace  Mann  school  (IX  Grade),  Newton,  was 
remarkable  for  excellence  in  delineation ;  the  set  from  Ansonia  (VIII 
Grade)  for  arrangement  and  color  (notably  individual  and  original 
arrangement,  and  notably  beautiful  color  schemes) ;  and  the  set  from 
Delaware  (IV  Grade)  for  delineation  and  color.  This  set  contained 
twenty-three  drawings  of  trees  in  autumn  foliage,  by  children  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  poor  drawing  in  the  lot. 
For  good  expression  of  tree  shape,  for  placing  on  paper,  for  clear,  rich 
coloring,  and  for  individuality  in  handling,  the  set  as  a  whole  sur- 
passed any  set  of  tree  drawings  the  members  of  the  jury  had  ever  seen. 
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The  first  and  second  prize  drawings  and  some  of  the  ctthers  will 
he  published  in  connection  with  the  Outline  in  the  October  number 
of  the  School  Arts  Book,  1905. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  all  who  contributed  drawings,  and  to 
su«;gest  that  if  the  first  competition  is  judged  in  the  schoolroom  and 
only  the  half-doxen  l^est  drawings  are  sent,  the  postage  will  cost  the 
teacher  Ic^s,  and  fewer  children  will  be  disappointed  in  the  final 
awards. 

Please  hold  closely  to  the  Outline.  Some  drawings  had  to  be 
thrown  out  for  nonconformity. 
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THE    EYE   SENTIENT 


At  even  or  at  noon-tide^-fn  Lhe  ruali 

Of  mortimg  labor  haste eiittf  to  its  toil^ 

Through  narrow  courts  and  mews,  fog-diiniTied,  a^htisb. 

Or  down  broad  streets  suji-spangled  as  wlih  foil^ 

It  ever  aearche«,  searches  early,  late. 

To  grasp  the  beauty  set  so  thick  around  — 

Would  clasp,  enfold  and  revel  in  it,  rorund. 

And  stay  therewith  a  longing  naught  can  &ate. 

In  smoke -belched  clotid  it  ttiarks  a  eioble  swell* 

On  rain^wet  pave  m  subtle,  pe&rly  glint, 

Sees  in  the  gutters'  tide  a  volute  whirls 

Or  tnounts  to  where  webbed  wires  seem  to  hii^t 

Of  patterns  interwoven*     Naught  can  cloy 

That  eye  'fore  which  stands  Nature's  art  revealed  — 

tt  surfeits  iB  the  beauty  thus  unsealedi 

Yet  in  its  surfeit  Itmg^  for  further  joy. 

—  ]«me*  P»fto»  Haoey 
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EVEN   or  al   noon-lidr- 

m  the  rush 
Of  mornint;  labor  hastening 

to  its  Ic^il 
Thr(High  narrow  courts  and 
mews,  fog-clininr.(»d,  a-hush. 
Or  down  broad  directs  sun-spangled  as  with  foil 
It  ever  searches,  search(\^  early,  latf\ 
To  grasp  the  beauty  set  so  thick  around — 
Would  clasp,  enfold  and   r<»V(^l  in  it.  found. 
And  slay  therewith  a  longing   naught  can  sale, 
hi  smokt-belchrd  cloud  it   marks  a  noble  swell. 
On   rain-wet   pave  a   subtle,   j.^early  glint, 
Se<»s  in   th<'  guttt^rs'   lide  a   volute   whirl, 
Or  mounts  to  where   wt^bbed   wires  seem   to  hml 
Of  |)atl(!rns  mtrrwoven.      Naught  can  cloy 
I  hat  eye  'f-ne  which  stands  Nature^'s  art  revealed- - 
It   surleits  in   the   beauty  thus   unhealed, 
^'el   in  its  surfeit   longs  foi    further  joy. 

Janvs  Parton  Hant-x 
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THE  BERNE  CONGRESS 
ANOTHER  VIEW 

TO  THE  mind  of  a  thoughtful  observer  of  the 
educational  movements  of  recent  years  the  << In- 
ternational Congress  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Drawing"  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  August 
of  the  present  year,  and  its  predecessor,  at  Paris 
in  connection  with  the  Exposition  of  1900,  are  but 
incidents  in  the  general  movement  for  technical 
education  which  is  taking  such  vital  hold  upon  the 
thought  of  our  time.  International  industrial  prob- 
lems no  less  than  psychological  and  physiological 
research  have  aroused  an  interest  in  the  manual 
arts  as  a  factor  in  general  education  which  is  man- 
ifesting itself  in  a  discussion  of  their  relation  to  the 
curriculum  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 
It  was  exemplified  in  the  work  of  these  two  con- 
ventions. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  discussions  of  both 
gatherings,  including  as  it  did  the  relation  of  draw- 
ing to  general,  special  and  technical  education,  is  an 
indication  of  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  their  organization. 

The  indications  of  interest,  both  by  participation 
and  attendance,  on  the  part  of  educators  outside  the 
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THE  BERNE  CONGRESS 


particular  Held  of  work  represented  by  the  Congress 
arc  noteworthy. 

At  the  earlier  Congress  the  first  session  had  as 
its  presiding  officer  M,  Lcygues,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  Fine  Arts,  who  delivered  the 
opening  address  in  which  he  declared  the  teaching 
of  drawing  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  all  departments 
of  education. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Berne  Congress  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Parliament  in  the  imposing  Fed* 
eral  buildings  located  in  that  city,  ^with  an  address 
by  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Federation,  M.  Robert 
Comtesse,  who  gave  to  drawing  a  place  of  dignity 
and  necessity  among  those  accounted  basic  studies 
in  general  education,  ' 

The  reception  and  entertainment  accorded  tofl 
foreign  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
authorities  both  of  Paris  and  Berne  was  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  cordial  feeling  entertained  toward 
those  whose  work  is  in  this  field  of  educational 
endeavor  and  is  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  who 
had  a  share  in  it.  The  novelty  of  some  of  its  forms 
only  added  zest  to  its  enjoyment-  To  a  native  of 
puritan  New  England  an  invitation  on  the  part  of 
educational  authorities  to  participate  on  three  closely 
succeeding  evenings  In  the  hospitalities  of  the  prin- 
cipal beer  gardens  of  the  city  was  a  novel  and  some- 
what exciting  experience,  but  he  may  as  well  confess 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  open  and  genial  social 
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ttmospherc  of  Berne    he    somewhat   revolutionized 
his  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  the  beer  garden. 

M*  Leon  Genoud  of  Fribourg,  president  of  the 
Congress p  was  devoted  in  his  work  for  the  success 
of  the  gathering,  and  the  visits  of  delegates,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  August  4th,  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Fribourg,  where  M-  Genoud  is  "  directeur  de 
TEcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers/'  was  most  interesting. 
The  Bnal  assembly  of  the  Congress  for  Its  ''  general 
closure  *'  at  loterlaken  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  were  present. 

Arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  and  atten- 
tion to  visiting  delegates  were  very  satisfactory  and 
the  location  and  attractions  of  Berne  itself  made  the 
place  of  meeting  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  social 
intercourse  and  amenities  of  such  a  gathering  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  common  work  in  the  world  are 
no  Inconsiderable  factor  in  its  beneficent  effect,  and 
one  of  those  present  at  the  Berne  Congress,  cer- 
tainly, would  be  glad  to  go  again. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
permanent  organization,  constituted  by  the  first 
Congress,  official  delegates  were  appointed  to  the 
Berne  Congress  from  Switzerland,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Japan,  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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THE  BERNE  CONGRESS 


The  program  of  the  Congress  included  speakers 
from  Switzerland!  France,  England,  Germany,  Lux- 
emburg, Holland,  Austria,  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  dealt  with  the  various  phases  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  primary,  secondary,  normal  and 
technical  schools.  The  addresses  prepared  for  the  ■ 
Congress  were  printed  in  the  form  of  a  large 
pamphlet  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member* 
Each  writer  presented  his  topic  in  brief  upon  the 
platform,  for  discussion,  and  the  main  points  of 
each  speaker  were  iniinediately  interpreted  by  the 
secretaries  in  two  other  languages,  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  general  discussion.  M 

While  this  operation  iftfas,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  V 
somewhat  tedious,  in  another  it  was  full  of  interest 
as  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
minds  of  instructors  working  upon  a  common  subject 
in  widely  separated  Belds  and  under  greatly  diifer- 
ing  influences. 

Over  800  instructors  were  in  attendance  upon  its 
sessions.  Prominent  among  the  European  speakers 
and  workers  at  the  Congress  were  :  M.  Paul  Colin, 
"  inspecteur  general  de  Tenseignemcnt  du  dessin  et 
des  Musecs,  Paris  ;"  president  of  the  first  Congress 
and  oi  the  Committe  on  Permanent  Organization, 
M,  Jules  Jean  Pillet,  ''  profcsseur  a  I'Ecolc  nationals 
des  Beau-Arts  et  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Me* 
tiers*  inspecteur  honoraire  de  rcnscignement  du 
dessin»  Paris/'  M*  Louis  Guebin,  **  inspecteur  prin- 
cipal  de   Tenseignement  du  dessin,  ofBcier   de    Tin- 
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struction  publiquc,  Paris."  Mile,  Marie  Ther^se 
Marthe  de  Labouret,  ''of!icier  d*Acadi§mte,  inspectrice 
dc  I'enseignenient  du  dessin,  D^partement  de  la  Seine, 
Paris/'  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  professor  of  design, 
R,  B.,  A.  A.  R.  C.  A,,  director  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Arts,  London,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Spillcr,  Art 
Master,  South  Kensington,  London.  FrL  Miiller, 
Prasidcntin  des  Kindcrgartncrinen  Vercins,  Zurich/* 
Hcrr  Werner  Krebs  "  Sekretar  des  Schw.  Gewer- 
benereins,"  Berne* 

The  discussions  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  exhibitions  of  ^nrork  from  several  countries, 
ivbich,  while  so  limited  that  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  fully  representative  yet  gave  good  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison  of  method  and  content, 
afforded  a  ground  for  impressions  which  could  but 
be  vivid  and  must  be  helpful  to  all  thoughtful 
observers. 

I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  invidious 
for  one  who  was  merely  a  careful  observer,  having 
no  part  either  in  exhibition  or  discussion,  to  state 
his  convictions  formed  at  the  time  and  strengthened 
by  retrospect*  I  feel  myself  entirely  safe  in  saying 
Ihat  among  the  many  good  influences  at  the  Con- 
gress, both  in  the  way  of  address  and  exhibition, 
that  of  the  United  States  was  most  fruitful  in  arous- 
ing keen  interest  and  discussion. 

The  result  of  the  chtld>study  of  recent  years  in 
our  educational  life  was  so  apparent  in  the  character 
of  the    exhibitions ;    the    spontaneity,    freedom    and 
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Individuality  of  the  work  affording  strong  contrast 
to  the  geometric  method  and  technical  excellence  of 
the  European  work,  that  attention  was  at  once 
fastened  upon  it  and  Its  consideration  gave  color 
to  niuch  of  the  discussion. 

The  vie^Kfs  of  the  speakers  who  represented  us 
upon  the  platform  were  v/urmly  received  and  coni* 
manded  close  attention.  Professor  Button  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  in  present- 
ing the  underlying  principles  of  our  present  educa- 
tional thought  instanced:  i*  The  Supremacy  of  the 
Child.  2,  Education  according  to  Nature.  3.  Im- 
portance of  Self  Activity*  4,  Spontaneity  and  Indi- 
viduality,  5*  Individual  Industry  the  key  to  Social 
Efficiency.  6,  The  Great  Value  of  the  Industrial 
Element, 

Professor  Alfred  Vance  Churchill  addressed  the 
Congress  upon  *'  The  Training  of  Teachers,**  Prin- 
cipal Baldwin  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  spoke 
of  the  work  of  that  institution. 

Miss  Wheeler  of  Providence,  R»  L,  whose  work 
for  the  success  of  the  Congress  as  a  member  of  the 
international  committee  on  permanent  organization 
was  indefatigable,  presented  a  paper  upon  **  Corre- 
lation/' and  Mr*  Frederick  H.  Daniels  of  Springfield 
gave  a  brief  account  of  our  methods  in  public 
schools,  below  the  high  school,  in  which  he  modestly 
said  that  while  American  teachers  did  not  claim  to 
have    developed    a   perfect    method,   they  did    claim 
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to  be  seeking  the  best  with  a  desire  for  all  possible 
light- 

This  address  i^as  the  most  warmly  received  of 
any  heard  by  the  writer,  and  the  Springfield  exhibi- 
tion, ^nrhich  was  the  most  complete  and  logical  of 
those  shown  at  the  Congress,  was  asked  for  at  its 
^lose  by  the  delegates  from  several  countries  and 
was  finally  given  to  the  Swiss  government  with 
^  request  that  it  be  loaned  to  other  countries  de- 
siring it. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  instructors  and  delegates 
were  present  from  the  United  States  and,  I  am  sure, 
all  returned  to  their  fields  of  labor  stimulated  by  the 
experience  and  thankful  for  the  free  conditions  under 
which  American  education  is  progressing. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  European  instruc- 
tors. Governmental  regulation  and  the  military  spirit 
have  resulted  in  a  precision  of  movement  and  a  care- 
fulness in  execution  of  which  one  would  be  glad  to 
ace  more  in  American  work.  It  was  evident  from  the 
exhibitions  that  there  is  in  some  quarters,  notably 
in  England,  the  beginnings  of  a  breaking  away  from 
the  geometric  method  and  the  dawn  of  a  more 
rational  system  in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  of  which 
the  personal  intercourse  among  delegates  afforded 
by  the  Congress  left  one  in  no  doubt. 

Experience  at  this  great  gathering  brings  to  mind 
ft  very  familiar  story  which,  prissibly,  European 
readers  will  think  in  point. 
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It  is  related  of  an  enthusiastic  "Yankee"  that 
while  visiting  in  Rome  with  some  "English  Cousins*' 
he  was  so  conscious  of  the  glories  of  his  ovirn 
country  that  he  could  see  none  of  the  advantages  of 
the  old  world.  His  companions,  disgusted  finally, 
with  his  egotism,  arranged  a  plot  by  which  they 
thought  to  dampen  his  ardor.  Plying  him  one  after- 
noon with  "the  ardent"  they  took  him  down  into 
the  catacombs  at  Rome  and  left  him  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  his  over  indulgence,  placing  a  candle 
near  him  and  stationing  themselves  where  they  could 
observe  the  results.  One  of  them  becoming  impa- 
tient at  the  length  of  his  nap,  blew  a  blast  upon  a 
whistle  which  he  carried.  Sleepily  opening  his  eyes 
at  the  sound  and  seeing  in  the  dim  light  of  the  candle 
the  surrounding  evidences  of  mortality,  the  young 
man  blinked  at  the  light  and  muttered, —  "  That  mus* 
be  Gabr'el,"  then,  arousing,  "I  vum,  it's  the  resur- 
rection and  I'm  the  first  man  up.  Hurrah  for  the 
United  States  !  " 

SOLON  P.  DAVIS 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOR 
OVER  CHARCOAL 

PREVIOUS  to  the  winter  of  igo2,  first-year  stu- 
dents in  the  General  Art  classes  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute  who  were 
without  previous  special  training  in  art  were  given, 
as  part  of  the  weekly  programme,  two  afternoons 
in  drawing  from  still-life  in  charcoal  light-and-shade. 
This  work  extended  through  the  whole  year,  except 
with  the  stronger  students,  who  were  promoted  at 
certain  times  during  the  year  to  the  second-year 
class  in  oil  painting  of  still-life  ;  the  work  of  those 
continuing  in  still -life  being  varied  by  drawing 
flo^nrers,  landscapes  from  photographs,  and  later, 
from  nature  out-of-doors. 

'  Two   things,    however,  became    apparent   to  the 

director  and  instructors.  Except  in  cases  of  rare 
ability,  these  promoted  students  made  slight  head- 
way in  oil  during  the  rest  of  the  year^  and  were 
taught  with  difficulty,  seeming  too  immature  artis- 
tically to  profit  much  by  the  instruction.  And  con- 
cerning those  left  in  the  charcoal  class,  while  they 
were  certainly  in  need  of  the  light-and -shade  train- 
ing, most  of  them,  as  the  year  advanced  and  their 
first  enthusiasm  waned,  manifested  at  times  an 
unmistakable  weariness  in  it ;  and  this,  too,  when 
they  were  disposed  to  work  faithfully  and  knew 
their  need  of  training*  So  while  the  necessary  study 
of  black-and-white  was  obtained,  it  was  at  an  outlay 
of  more  energy  and  time  than  seemed  desirable. 
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Therefore,  when  in  the  fall  of  1901,  Mrs»  Shaur- 
man,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  ^vater  color  painting 
in  the  department,  after  painting  froni  nature  in 
water  color  over  charcoal  during  the  previous  sum- 
nier,  hegan  the  use  of  this  method  in  her  classes, 
the  director,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Perry,  who  had  him- 
self made  some  experiments  of  the  kind,  at  once 
perceived  in  it  something  which  might  be  used  to 
bridge  the  transition  from  black-and-white  to  color, 
and  requested  the  instructor  in  charge  of  that  work,— 
that  is  myself, —  to  try  it  with  the  first-year  students. 
Although  much  interested  in  Mrs.  5haurman*s  land- 
scapes, and  in  the  work  of  her  students,  1  had  done 
nothing  of  It  myself;  so  that  all  spare  time  for  the 
rest  of  the  term,  and  the  Christmas  vacation  ^vere 
diligently  used  in  aquiring  experience ;  and  in  Jan- 
uary a  section  of  the  most  advanced  were  given  an 
alcove  by  themselves,  \A^ith  simple  studies,  care- 
fully chosen  as  to  color,  they  made  charcoal  drawings 
precisely  as  they  had  been  doing,  except  that  they 
were  warned  to  make  the  tones  a  little  lighter  than 
usual  where  the  colors  were  to  be  pure.  When 
finished  these  drawings  were  sprayed  with  fixatif, 
that  the  dark-and-ltght  work  might  not  be  disturbed 
by  subsequent  operations  ;  and  after  a  demonstration 
by  the  instructor,  they  began  painting  over  the  char- 
coal in  very  much  the  same  way  in  which  they 
would  have  painted  on  white  paper.  Naturally  their 
success  varied  ;  but  1  confess  to  an  agreeable  surprise 
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at  the  generally  pleasing  character  of  this  first  work. 
As  to  the  students,  their  pleasure  in  it  was  a  reve- 
lation,—  it  showed  how  hungry  they  had  been  for 
color. 

Of  course  there  ^vas  much  in  the  new  method 
to  be  worked  out,  and  a  section  of  the  most  prom- 
ising were  soon  promoted  to  the  oil  class*  Also, 
keeping  to  the  idea  that  it  was  but  a  step  to  the 
pure  color,  the  class  was  permitted  in  the  spring  to 
paint  from  Bowers  and  landscapes  in  ^^atcr  color 
alone.  But  when  the  exhibition  was  shown  in  June, 
although  it  revealed  much  that  could  be  wished 
better,  the  conviction  was  formed  that  there  were 
possibilities  in  the  ne^^  method  itself,  amply  worthy 
of  further  development;  and  it  was  determined  then 
to  keep  to  the  combination  with  the  first-year  class, 
leaving  pure  color  for  the  second  year.  This  resolve 
was  carried  out  in  the  year  1902-3,  with  the  result 
of  a  remarkable  gain  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work  shown  at  the  exhibition, 
I  As  to  the  educational  results,  it  is  not  too  much 

to  say  that  they  appear  as  a  marked  gain  in  power, 
not  only  during  the  first  year,  but  in  later  study. 
As  first-year  students  they  receive  the  pleasure  and 
training  of  color  work,  and  at  the  same  time,— 
since  each  exercise  must  have  its  black-and-white 
foundation  —  the  much-needed  practice  in  this  is 
kept  up,  and  without  weariness.  Then  the  sprayed 
charcoal  ^*  holds  on"  to  the  dark*and-light  of  the 
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picture  while  they  struggle  with  the  color  problem 
it  presents.  Therefore  they  work  more  indepen- 
dently, and  gain  more  of  the  pleasure  of  all  inves- 
tigators. The  awakening  of  some  rather  sluggish 
minds  under  this  stimulus  has  been  surprising; 
while  with  those  already  alert  to  perceptions  of 
beauty,  teaching  has  become  almost  ideal. 

To  subsequent  work  the  gain  has  been  such 
that  in  the  first  year  of  its  trial,  when  it  had  been 
in  use  but  a  few  weeks,  and  the  first  section  that 
had  taken  it  had  been  sent  to  the  oil  class,  the 
nstructor  of  that  classt  Miss  Haskell,  said  at  onccg 
'*  O,  they  work  so  much  more  intelligently.  Do  have 
all  the  class  get  this  next  year/'  And  but  the  other 
day  the  same  instructor  remarked:  **  They  can  be 
told  so  much  more;  they  understand  what  is  meant/* 

To  myself,  as  instructor,  the  most  valuable  and 
unique  gain  to  the  student  is  an  appreciation  of 
'*  tone/'  or  harmony,  or  unity  of  color.  The  student 
learns  not  only  to  recognise  it,  and  to  enjoy  its 
charm,  but  gains  some  knowledge  of  its  constitu- 
ency, and  of  the  means  of  producing  it*  Very  few 
elementary  students  have  any  appreciation  of  this 
quality,  and  still  fewer  arc  able  to  express  in  their 
work  anything  of  it.  The  common  clement  of  neutral 
tone  furnished  by  the  charcoal  gray  in  the  study 
produces  a  certain  degree  of  harmony  ;  and  to  observe 
in  one's  own  work  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful 
and  artistic  quality  is  most  vividly  stimulating  to  its 
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appreciation.  It  was  said  by  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  pure  livatcr  color:  -  **  These  first-year  students 
get  something  by  means  of  this  method  which  I  often 
strive  long  to  make  second-year  classes  express. 
It  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  secure  unity  of  tone 
with  the  color  alone." 

I  have  said  that  the  instructor  of  oil  painting 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  benefits  from  this  work. 
Possibly  they  arc  more  immediately  apparent  in 
that  class,  where  all  the  materials  are  new  to  them, 
than  in  pure  water  color  study.  In  the  water  color 
class  they  handle  the  same  pigments  and  conse- 
quently miss  more  sharply  the  sustaining  and  har- 
monizing charcoal  basis.  Nevertheless  the  water 
cotor  instructor  finds  that  even  if  there  is  at  first  a 
struggle  to  learn  to  create  with  color  the  grays  which 
Ibey  had  formerly  made  with  the  charcoal,  this 
struggle  is  greatly  shortened  and  made  intelligent  by 
the  knowledge  in  their  own  minds  of  the  effect 
which  they  ought  to  get.  To  aid  in  meeting  this 
difficulty  we  have  less  charcoal  used  as  the  work 
progresses,  especially  in  the  out-of-door  study.  It 
has  been  thought  that  in  this  way  we  might  glide 
almost  imperceptibly  into  pure  color;  this  is  one  of 
the  things  yet  to  be  fully  worked  out.  At  present, 
however,  the  peculiar  and  especial  beauty  of  this 
work  itself  leads  me  to  believe  that  for  first-year 
students  it  is  best  carried  on  by  itself;  varying  the 
amount   of  charcoal,  but  letting  the  final  step  into 
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pure    color    come    with    a    new    year,    and    a    nevmr 
instructor. 

The  kind  of  paper  used  has  been  so  often  asked 
that  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  ordinary  '*  German 
white"  is  used  at  first,  also  Bainbridge  **  illustra- 
tors' "  paper.  Later,  Steinbach  board,  or  Bainbridge 
''illustrators'"  board  is  used.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  spray  the  charcoal  drawing  enough  to  hold,  but 
not  enough  to  glaze  it,  as  if  glazed  it  will  not  fetain 
the  color. 

As  illustrating  the  help  it  gives  to  appreciation, 
I  may  instance  the  unusually  discriminating  delight 
taken  by  members  of  this  class  in  the  work  of  the 
the  old  English  masters  at  the  portrait  sho^v  last 
autumn.  And  conversely,  the  woik  they  were  doing 
took  an  upward  leap  as  the  result  of  their  seeing 
these  portraits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  note  an  observa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  these  studies  on  a  teacher  of 
science  who,  seeing  some  of  them  while  on  a  visit 
to  Pratt  Institute,  said:  "They  give  me  a  sense  of 
restfulness.  I  feel  at  peace  with  myself  and  all 
the  world. "^ 

DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON 
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**  Teachlog^  simple  children, 
I  cm  Hitnpte,  100 ; 
Bct  we  \tatu  toother 
Lessoai  p\iisi  tm  trtie/^ 

Lucy  Lar£&m. 

EVERYBODY  recognizes  the  educational  advan- 
tages and  the  pleasure  derived  from  freehand 
cutting  in  the  primary  grades,  say  the  first  to  the 
third,  inclusive* 

In  these  grades  the  pupils  hardly  know  the 
word  *' can't/'  Only  give  them  a  piece  of  paper  and 
scissors,  tell  them  a  story,  and  see  with  what  earn- 
estness and  delight  they  i^ill  all  ^vork>  It  is  making, 
modcltng  and  drawing  all  in  one. 

In  this  work  as  in  everything  else  the  children 
need  guidance,  if  they  arc  to  get  much  out  of  it. 
There  may  be  first  a  preliminary  drill :  Distribute 
a  piece  of  ruled  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  each 
pupih  Have  the  pupils  cut  on  the  lines  as  an  exer- 
cise in  handling  the  scissors.  Another  time  difatribute 
a  piece  of  thin,  white  paper  and  a  two-inch  circular 
tablet  to  each  pupil.  Have  the  pupils  trace  several 
circles,  then  cut  them  out,  turning  the  paper  with 
the  turning  of  the  scissors.  The  teacher  will,  at 
first,  cut  very  often  before  the  class,  until  the  pupils 
grasp  the  idea  of  cutting  all  in  one  piece.  Avoid 
little  chips  all  over  the  desk.  Aim  to  get  smooth 
edges.  Another  good  lesson  in  circle  cutting  is  to 
give  to  each  pupil  a  piece  of  thin  paper  4''  x  4". 
Have  the  squares  folded,  then  cut  into  four  two-inch 
squares.  Cut  from  each  a  circle  two  inche<^  in 
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diameter;  this  requiring  only  the  rounding  off  of  the 
corners. 

When  the  children  can  handle  the  scissors  with 
some  skill  have  a  lesson  in  cutting  fruit, 

'*  Yellow  and  red  were  ihe  apples. 
And  ihe  ripe  pears  niseet  brown." 

Have   as   many  beautiful  apples,  pears   and   lemons  j 
about  the  room  as   possible.     Beautiful    studies  and] 
plenty  of  them    always   add    interest  to  the   lesson. 
You  can  never  get  the  best  from  pupils   unless  theJ 
best  is  given   them  to  study.     Give  to  each    child  aj 
clean,  smooth    piece    of  paper    about  six    inches  by] 
nine,  divide  this  in  two  pieces.     Call  attention  to  the] 
shape  and   to   the    stem   of  the  fruit,  then  cut  one] 
before  the  class  ;  cut  into  the  paper  at  one  side,  that ' 
when  Bnished  there  will  be  no  scraps  on   the  desk. 
Thus  you  will  have  two  apples  :    mounted  on  black 
there   will    be   a    black   and   a   white   one,    figure   z. 
After    cutting    the    apple    try    the    pear    or    lemon* 
Another  lesson  we  call  a  guessing  game.     Have  about 
six  apples  of  decidedly  different  shapes,  placed  in  a 
line  in  such   a   position  that   you  can  number  each. 
Ask    the    pupils    to    cut    one    apple    very    carefully. 
Call  several  children  up  before  the    class    and   have 
each    whisper    to    the    teacher  which    number    they 
intended  their  cutting  to  represent.     Place  their  cut- 
tings before   the    class    and  have  them  guess  which 
one  each  represents.     This  will  lead  the  children  to 
more  thoughtful  and  careful  observation.     A  pleasing 
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S3Son  ia  leaves  might  be  taken  in  the  same  way, 
lacing  before  the  class  leaves  large  enough  to  be 
"seen  from  the  front  of  the  room.  The  lilac,  oak^ 
maple,  etc.  Other  lessons  in  object  cutting  may  be 
subjects  suggested «  perhaps  by  the  day  or  by  some 


other  lesson.  But  the  work  most  children  partic- 
ularly delight  in  is  that  of  story  telling  with  the 
scissors. 

In  a  talk  with  pupils  one  day  near  Thanksgiving 
this  question  was  asked  :  **  Children,  are  your  parents 
getting  ready  for  winter  and  for  Thanksgiving?" 
There  were  many  answers,  but  one  was,  **■  They  gath- 
ered potatoes  and  apples."  That  gave  the  teacher 
the  key  for  the  picture.  **  Yes,  gathering  apples ; 
are  the  little  boys  helping?  How  do  they  do  it? 
How  do  ihey  look?  How  does  the  apple  tree  look?  " 
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etc. J  etCp  There  were  excited  answers  to  all  these 
questions.  T^nro  boys  were  asked  to  pose  a  few 
minutes,  one  standing  looking  up  into  the  tree,  the 

other   bent   over    pick- 
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ing  up  apples  and  fill- 
ing a  basket  close  by* 
At  the  blackboard  a 
plan  of  the  picture  y^ZB 
drawn  (figure  2  :  a,  boy 
standing;  b,  boy  stoop- 

^   ing;    c,    the   tree*)   to 

h%  the  positions  and 
relative  sizes  in  their  minds.  For  the  first  lesson 
or  so  the  teacher  may  also  cut  the  plan  to  show 
the  pupils  how  to  cut  it  all  in  one  piece.  One  result 
of  such  a  lesson  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

Another   one    this   fall  was    on   going   to   church 
Thanksgiving  day.     We  talked  it  over  to  fix  the  pic^ 
ture  in  mind,  used  blocks  to  build  a  church,  or  drew™ 
a  plan  on   the   board,  and  asked  a  few  questions  to 
lead  the  children  to  think  of  proportion.     Have  you 
made  the  girl  or  boy  too  large  ?     Do  you  think  they 
could  get  into  the  church  ?     We  might  show  only  a 
part  of  the  church?  "  etc,  etc,     A  second  trial  was 
made  while  the  corrections  were  clear  in  their  minds.H 
Figure  4  is  one  of  the  results.  | 

To-day  the  coasting  is  fine  on  the  sparkling  snow. 
The  sharp,  clear  cold  air  makes  the  blood  tingle, 
and  the  long,  glassy  hill  slope  draws  crowds  of  happy 


•  EvJdeatlv  m  very  youog  tree !    [Editor.] 
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children  with  their  handsleds  or  their  long  bobs  to 
enjoy  this   merriest  of  merry  sports.      When  they 

come  into  the  school- 
room they  are  quite 
ready  to  tell  the  inter- 
ested teacher  all  about 
it;  how  the  hill  slopes, 
how  the  children  look, 
how  they  ride.  Some 
with  sled  in  hand  run 
a  distance,  then  dash 
the  sled  down  and 
drop  prostrate  on  it;  others  slide  sitting  upright; 
still  others  are  hauling  the  sled  to  the  top  for 
another  ride.  Have  a  sled  in  the  room  and  one  or 
two  children  to  show  you  how  they  start  off,  and 
how  different  positions  look. 

Draw  a  plan  on  the  blackboard  as  the  children 
suggest,  something  like  figure  5.  This  picture  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  lessons  in  action.  The  boy 
running,  one  foot  raised,  body  bent  forward,  etc.  A 
finished  picture  is  shown  at  figure  6.  More  work 
on  this  same  subject  is  the  cutting  of  sleds,  caps 
or  mittens,  figure  7.* 

The  days,  the  seasons  and  the  holidliys  all  give 
happy  suggestions  for  this   interesting  work.     Keep 


*  All  of  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  the  work  of  the  first  grade  pupils. 
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IF  YOU  have  ever  visited  an  old-fashioned  country 
farmhouse  in  the  mountain  region  of  New  Eng- 
land then  you  have  certainly  seen  a  hooked  rug. 
No  prudent  housewife  there  failed  to  hoard  her  pretty 
flannel  bits  until  the  long  winter  evenings  came  when 
she  would  have  the  leisure  to  convert  them  into 
a  gorgeous  floor  covering.  We  must  forgive  the  good 
woman  if  her  roses  Avcre  a  trifle  dull,  for  the  wool 
that  they  were  made  of  was  never  new.  It  had  seen 
long  service  as  a  winter*s  coat  or  gown  before  it 
ended  its  usefulness  by  being  drawn  into  a  rug. 
The  design,  too,  was  seldom  made  at  home,  but 
purchased  from  the  stock  of  printed  rug  patterns 
that  the  village  storekeeper  was  sure  to  have  on 
hand.  Sometimes  it  happened  an  ambitious  neighbor 
contrived  her  own  pattern  and  then  possibly  the 
result  was  more  pleasing,  but  for  the  most  part 
there  was  no  real  improvement  in  this  kind  of  rug- 
making  until  very  recently. 

In  a  time  when  the  handiwork  of  our  grand- 
mothers is  so  much  in  vogue  it  is  no  wonder  that 
with  the  rest  the  possibilities  of  the  hooked  rug 
were  discovered. 

When  the  conditions  are  just  right  for  working, 
in  a  small  adjustable  frame,  a  perfectly  made  hook, 
and  the  tempting  burlap  nicely  stretched,  there  can 
be  no  more  fascinating  work  than  seeing  the  meshes 
fill  with  soft-toned  wool,  and  a  beautiful  rug  grow 
as  it  were  under  our  very  fingers. 
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The  process  of  hooking  and  preparing  the  burlap 

IS  so  simple  that  the  work  is  splendidly  adapted  for 

high  school  or  even  eighth  grade  pupils.     The  design, 

f  course*  must  be  made  a  matter  of  deep  study  for 

therein   will    largely    depend    the    attractiveness    of 

e  rug. 

Young  people  are  always  enthusiastic  workers 
if  their  industry  is  going  to  result  in  something  that 
they  like  and  want  to  make*  So  there  will  be  no 
difficutty  in  getting  a  good  design.  Old  sketch-books 
filled  with  pictures  of  baskets  and  textiles  made  by 
the  Zuni  and  Navajo  Indians  are  very  useful  to  have 
about  the  school^room.  Queer  little  Indian  shapes 
are  just  the  right  material  to  modify  and  use  for  the 
border  of  a  rug.  A  small  water  color  sketch  will 
showr  quite  well  how  a  rug  design  is  going  to  look, 
and  let  it  always  be  very  simply  planned,  with  a 
enerous  half  at  least  of  plain  ground  color. 

And  now  for  a  word  about  color :  If  the  rug  is 
to  be  in  tones  of  green  (and  there  is  no  finer  color) 
the  shades  must  be  very  carefully  chosen,  for  green 
has  a  way  all  of  its  own  of  working  out  many  times 
stronger  than  we  expect  and  surprising  even  the 
most  wary  of  us  by  its  brightness ;  so  a  very  gray 
green  if  you  please.  And  there  again  is  the  old 
ivory  of  the  Bokhara  rug,  so  very  far  from  even  a 
cream  white  that  in  the  piece  our  wool  must  be 
a  decided  grayish  yellow  tone ;  then  in  contrast  with 
other  colors  it  will  work  out  a  deep  cream.     A  full 
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dark  olive,  terra  cotta  and  dull  blue  are  all  good 
colors  to  hook.  If  it  is  possible  to  know  just  the 
spot  wherein  our  rug  is  going  to  lie,  then  we  are 
fortunate  indeed ;  we  can  choose  colors  that  go 
with  the  walls  and  othel*  furnishings,  and  that  is 
half  the   battle  for  a  hooked  rug  —  its  environment. 

^Vhere  is  the  young  person  who  does  not  love 
to  make  a  stencil,  and  a  rug  honestly  requires  one. 
A  quarter  of  the  design  must  at  least  be  drawn  full 
size  and  transferred  to  heavy  brown  paper  or  press- 
board.  A  very  sharp  knife  will  cut  the  pattern 
cleanly  from  the  press-board.  Be  sure  and  leave 
plenty  of  little  stays  to  hold  the  skeleton  of  our 
design  together.  A  stencil  will  last  much  longer  if 
the  paper  is  treated  to  a  coat  or  so  of  varnish. 
Next  spread  the  burlap  on  a  large  table  and  fasten 
the  stencil  securely  to  the  burlap  with  good-sized 
thumb  tacks.  Don't  be  economical  at  this  point, 
leave  plenty  of  burlap  outside  the  edge  of  the  stencil 
to  fasten  later  into  the  frame.  Now  a  nail  brush 
dipped  in  common  bluing  and  the  scrubbing  can 
commence.  The  spaces  cut  out  of  the  stencil  must 
all  be  filled  with  bluing  and  when  the  stencil  is 
taken  off  we  have  an  evenly-edged,  distinct  design 
to  work  upon. 

The  frame  will  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  all 
of  a  design  at  once  —  one  section  must  be  hooked 
and  clipped,  and  the  burlap  taken  off  and  retacked 
so  that  another  part  may  be  done. 
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Always  let  the  edge  of  the  design  coine  an 
inch  or  two  inside  of  the  frame,  as  it  is  hard  to 
hook  close  to  the  woodwork ;  and  have  the  hurlap 
nice  and  smooth  so  that  it  doesn't  sag  anywhere. 
Then  one  can  hook  rapidly. 

Perhaps  we  would  better  cut  the  soft  twilled 
flannel  into  yard  lengths  first,  and  then  fold  these 
yard  pieces  lengthwise  twice  so  that  there  will  be 
four  thicknesses  to  cut  through  at  once ;  then  with 


B^^^a^i 
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a  large  pair  of  scissors  cut  the  folded  goods  into 
strips  for  hooking.  These  strips  must  be  very  nar- 
row, scarcely  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch* 

And  now  the  pleasant  part  begins,  that  is,  if  we 
have  been  patient  and  cut  plenty  of  cloth  so  that 
we  won't  have  to  stop  for  it.  Take  one  end  of  a 
strip  in  the  left  hand  and  hold  it  under  the  frame 
beneath  a  spot  in  the  design  that  we  wish  to  fill, 
then  thrust  a  hook  through  the  burlap  and  pull  up 
the  end,     Down   the  hook  goes  again  and   this  time 
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up    comes  a   loop    which   may   stand    about    three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high,  then  a  row  of  loops  all  of 
the  same  height   until  we  have  so   many  loops   and 
so    many    rows     that 
there   is  a   nice   tittle 
corner  of  tufts.   Then 
it    is    time    to  clip  off 
the  heads  of  the  loops 
and  make  a  soft,  vel- 
vety   surface*       This 
clipping   should   be 
done  very  carefully  so 
that  there  will  be  no 

hills  and  dales  in  our  rug.  The  burlap  must  not  be 
crowded  with  loops  or  no  amount  of  good  clipping 
can  do  away  with  hubblyness.  Every  other  mesh, 
or  perhaps  every  two  or  three,  is  plenty  to  pull  a 
loop  through.  And  by  no  means  allow  an  end  to 
remain  on  the  wrong  side.  It  can  do  great  mischief 
by  ravelling  out  a  row  of  loops. 

We  have  Blled  our  burlap  and  taken  it  off  for 
the  last  time*  then  the  spare  goods  outside  of  the 
edge  of  the  pattern  should  be  turned  on  the  wrong 
side  and  made  into  a  neat  hem,  an  inch  in  width. 
Hereon  let  each  of  us  who  has  helped  in  the  rug- 
making  work  our  initials,  and  the  date  must  certainly 
be  theret  for  we  hope  with  good  usage  that  this  rug 
is  to  last  a  lifetime. 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

JANUARY 

REPRESENTATION  OF  COMMON  OBJECTS 

PRIMARY.     First  Year.    A.    Make  drawings  sug- 
gested by  Christmas  experiences.     Use  colored 
pencils. 

The  aim  in  this  first  work  in  representation,  is  free  expression. 
It  may  be  wholly  individual,  each  child  choosing  his  own  topic,  or 
some  topic  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  class,  and  each  child  allowed 
to  interpret  it  in  his  own  way.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  of 
known  value. 

(i)  Stockings  by  the  chimney ;  before  and  after. 

(2)  Santa  Claus  at  work. 

(3)  The  departure  of  Santa  Claus. 

(4)  What  I  had  in  my  Stocking. 

(5)  The  Christmas  Tree. 

(6)  My  Best  Christmas  Present. 

A  series  of  drawings  such  as  topics  i,  4  and  6  would  suggest 
affords  opportunity  for  progressive  exercises  :  First,  the  record  of  the 
event  as  a  whole;  drawings  made,  and  exhibited  for  criticism  by  the 
class.  Second,  more  thoughtful  representation  of  individual  objects ; 
these  also  exhibited  and  criticised  by  the  class ;  Third,  the  still  more 
thoughtful  drawing  of  one  object.  For  variety  this  might  be  cut 
in  silhouette  from  paper. 

Second  Year.  B.  Make  drawings  suggested  by 
Christmas  experiences,  and  to  illustrate  incidents 
and  situations  of  interest  to  the  child.  Use  colored 
crayons  and  water  color. 

The  aim  is  free  expression  under  guidance ;  that  is  to  say,  having 
decided  upon  the  subject  the  teacher  helps  the  pupil  to  select  the  most 
significant,  the  supreme  moment,  for  representation.  For  example, 
suppose  the  subject  agreed  upon  to  be  **The  Accident."    Shall  the 
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A  is  a  drawing  by  "  Bertha  "  from  somewhere.  It  came  to  ine  through  the 
mail  with  no  clue,  the  post  mark  being  indistinct.  Notice  how  many  good  points 
it  has.  It  is  simple  ;  the  reindeer  have  characteristic  heads,  horns,  tails ;  Santa 
is  well  wrapped  up ;  his  bundle  of  toys  is  on  the  sleigh  ;  below  are  the  stock- 
ings, the  whole  family  evidently  represented  ;  the  tree  is  an  evergreen  in  growth, 
the  top  cut  off  to  fit  the  room. 

B  comes  from  a  second  grade  in  North  Adams,  Mass.  The  subject  is,  "  Our 
Sleigh  Ride."  How  much  is  told  !  How  much  is  omitted  !  No  harness,  no  con- 
nection between  horses  and  sleigh,  except  the  reins,  but  how  satisfactory  the 
drawing  is  in  effect,— children  and  teachers  crowded  in,  boys  on  driver's  seat 
(of  course!)  and  driver  obliged  to  stand;  driver  the  center  of  interest  and  the 
whole  well-bmlanced  with  reference  to  him.  The  little  artist  builded  better  than 
he  knew,  perhaps. 
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drawing  represent  the  !ce  just  breaking  beneath  the  bo^  ?  The  boj 
In  the  water  and  his  friends  running  to  lind  help?  The  boy  in  the 
water  and  his  friends  trjring  to  get  him  out?  The  traj  out  and  on 
his  waj  home,  wet  through  and  freezing?  Which  is  the  moment 
when  the  moet  maj  be  told  with  the  fewest  lines  and  without  potsi^ 
bilitj  of  a  misunder&tjinding?  Nursery  rhymes^  fairj  stories,  and 
nonsense  verses  suggest  good  subjects  for  such  work.  Let  the  order 
be:  t»  Select  Bubject;  2»  Diecuss  and  select  moment;  3,  Draw;  4,  Ex- 
hibit and  criticise  i  5,  Discuss  the  most  glaring  defect  common  to  all 
the  dr&wings  and  how  to  remove  it ;  6,  l>raw  again  :  7,  Select  the  best 
and  rank  them.  In  drawing  a  second  time  think  of  good  placing  of 
the  principal  object- 


Third  Year.  C,  Make  drawings  suggested  by 
personal  experiences  of  the  children,  and  illustrate 
conditions  of  weather,  etc.  Use  colored  pencil^  water 
color,  or  ink. 

The  aim  is  to  lead  children  to  expreis  general  appearances.     Such 
topics  ftt  these  are  good  to  begin  with  :  Coasting.     A  Tow  to  the  Top. 
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Sliding  on  the  Ice.  Skating.  The  Sleigh  Ride.  Hockey.  Snow- 
shoeing.  Skeeing.  The  Snow  Storm.  Winter  Moonrise.  The  Winter 
Woods.  The  Winter  Restaurant  for  the  Birds.  The  Snow  Man. 
The  Snow  Fort.  The  Snowball  Fight.  Then  there  are  topics  sug- 
gested by  more  local  experiences  like,  Logging,  Fishing  through  the 
Ice»  The  Slide  (made  by  roguish  boys  on  a  city  sidewalk),  The  Snow 
Slide  (from  a  city  roof).  Attempts  to  show  the  appearance  of  com- 
mon objects,  earth,  trees,  sky,  etc.,  in  winter^  in  calm  and  in  storm^ 
by  day  and  in  t-wilighty  will  lead  to  a  discussion  and  observation  of 
those  conditions  which  determine  so  largely  the  specific  appearance 
of  objects  at  a  given  time. 

The  order  to  be  followed  is:  i.  Select  the  subject;  2,  Be  sure  to 
image  clearly  the  conditions;  3,  Draw;  4,  Exhibit  and  criticise;  5, 
Decide  upon  the  most  necessary  improvement;  6,  Redraw;  7,  Select 
the  best  and  exhibit.     Plate  C  is  from  Gardner,  Mass. 

In  drawing  a  second  time  think  of  the  breaking  of  the  space 
within  the  field  of  the  picture.     Secure  related  areas  if  possible. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fourth  year.  D.  Make 
rapid  sketches  which  shall  be  truthful  records  of 
the  proportions  of  objects.  Use  the  brush  and  ink 
and  the  pencil. 

The  aim  is  to  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  proportion,  and  the  power 
to  express  the  proportions  of  objects  correctly  and  rapidly  without 
measuring.  A  sheet  of  cardboard  with  a  string,  or  a  rubber  band 
around  it  slipped  up  and  down  to  show  different  divisions  of  the  oblong 
as  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  a  good  object  to  begin  with.  Draw  the  outline  heavy 
and  the  cross-line  light.  Draw  the  shape  of  the  window  frame  with 
the  curtain  pulled  down  to  different  heights.  Draw  the  door  with  its 
panels.  Then  try  such  deceptive  objects  as  a  drinking  glass,  a  flower- 
pot (e),  a  water  pail  with  its  hoops,  a  barrel  with  its  hoops,  a  silk 
hat  (f).  Insist  on  free  rapid  sketches,  large  size,  with  bold  lines. 
The  aim  is  correct  proportion^  not  beauty  of  line  or  accuracy  in 
detail. 
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Fifth  Year.  £.  Make  sketches 
from  spherical  objects.  Use  the 
pencil  and  water  color. 

The  aim  from  this  point  onward  is  to 
attain  power  in  drawing  the  specific  appear- 
ance of  things.  The  beginning  is  with  objects 
which  involve  the  fewest  difficulties, —  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables,  apples,  oranges, 
lemons  and  the  like.  The  work  is  analogous  to 
that  in  language  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
sketch  Ea  is  the  graphic  word  for  apple.  To 
draw  this  is  to  pronounce  the  word.  To  draw 
it  in  different  positions,  b,  c,  d,  e,  is  to  use 
the  word  in  sentences. 

A  good  order  is  as  follows:  i.  Show  the 
object,  discuss  its  shape;  2,  Draw  the  picture 
of  the  apple  in  the  conventional  position  (a); 
3,  Have  the  apple  held  in  a  corresponding 
position ;  4,  Sketch  other  appearances,  b,  c,  d, 
e,  and  have  the  apple  held  to  correspond;  5, 
Copy  the  sketches  with  the  apple  itself  visible 
in  similar  positions ;  6,  Place  the  apple  in  a 
new  position  and  draw  it;  7,  Draw  the  apple 
well  placed  within  an  enclosing  form,  dividing 
the  ground  to  indicate  background  and  fore- 
ground (f ),  well  related  to  each  other. 

Make  many  thoughtful  sketches ;  don't 
spend  time  correcting  one  sketch  with  an 
eraser.     No  one  learns  to  draw  by  erasing ! 

After  sketching  with  the  pencil,  try  the 
brush.  Wash  in  a  background  leaving  the 
foreground  the  color  of  the  object  (f). 

Sixth  Year.  F.  Make  sketches 
from  hemispherical  and  cylindrical 
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Use  the  pencil  and  water 


objects, 
color. 

The  aim  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
grade,  and  the  order  of  steps  is  the  same. 
Having  taken  the  hemisphere,  try  a  half-apple. 
Drawing  the  half-apple  in  different  positions 
is  like  using  the  word  hemisphere  with  its 
modifying  adjectives,  placing  the  emphasis 
now  here,  now  there. 

The  only  new  element  is  the  foreshortened 
surface, —  and  this  is  not  really  new,  only 
brought  into  greater  prominence.  The  quick- 
est way  to  make  foreshortening  clear  is  by 
numerous  blackboard  sketches  (a  to  f),  the 
children  holding  hemispheres  in  the  positions 
indicated  by  the  sketches.  Then  by  many, 
many  rapid  sketches  from  the  object,  g,  h. 

In  placing  the  drawing  within  an  enclosing 
form,  remember  the  law  of  space  division  and 
of  varied  measures  (i).  A  tint,  characteristic  of 
the  object,  washed  over  the  whole,  and  a  shade 
of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  color  washed  in 
for  the  background  will  give  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  effect  is  sometimes  improved  by  strong 
outlines  of  even  darker  shade  —  a  toned  black. 

GRAMMAR.  Seventh  Year. 
G.  Make  drawings  of  spherical, 
hemispherical,  and  cylindrical  ob- 
jects, singly  and  in  groups.  Use 
pencil  and  water  color. 

The  aim  is  to  give  skill  in  representing 
the  effects  of  distance  upon  the  appearance  of 
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objects  and  an  appreciation  of  well  arranged  groups.  By  placing 
objects  and  by  sketches  upon  the  blackboard,  by  the  study  of  pictures, 
and  by  reflection  upon  individual  experience  and  observation,  lead 
the  children  to  see  that  distance  decreases  the  apparent  size  of  an 
object,  changes  the  apparent  level  of  the  object  in  the  picture,  and 
simplifies  the  apparent  details.  Needless  to  say  groups  should  con- 
tain only  congruous  objects.  In  arranging  a  group  the  elements  of 
beauty  such  as  varied  measures  in  spaces  and  masses,  and  balance 
of  attractions  (studied  during  November)  should  be  recalled  and 
embodied.  The  group  should  appeal  to  the  eye  as  a  group,  individual 
objects  being  subordinated  to  the  whole.  Within  the  group  there 
should  be,  however,  a  principal  part  or  center  of  interest  with  related 
accessory  parts. 

In  drawing  a  group  it  is  best  to  think:  i,  Of  the  mass  of  the 
group  (a).  Is  it  higher  than  it  is  wide,  or  wider  than  it  is  high? 
This  usually  determines  the  shape  of  the  enclosing  form ;  2,  Of  the 
relative  proportions  and  positions  of  the  principal  parts  (b);  3,  Of 
the  shape  and  position  of  each  object  as  a  whole,  that  each  may 
have  space  enough.  A  common  fault  is  to  represent  two  or  more 
objects  as  occupying,  in  part,  the  same  space  at  the  same  time;  4,  Of 
the  kind  of  line  best  calculated  to  suggest  the  truth  as  to  the  position 
of  each  object,  its  texture  and  contour. 

The  pencil  drawing  may  be  tinted  with  characteristic  color,  and 
the  background  washed  in  in  darker  related  color  (d)  as  suggested  in 
the  previous  grade. 

Eighth  Year.  H.  Make  drawings  of  rectilinear 
objects,  singly  and  in  groups  with  spherical  and 
cylindrical  objects.     Use  the  pencil  and  water  color. 

The  aim  is  to  give  skill  in  representing  convergence,  and  an 
appreciation  of  well  arranged  groups. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  grade. 
The  children  should  be  led  to  see  that  because  distance  decreases  the 
apparent  size  of  objects,  lines  connecting  corresponding  parts  of 
objects  at  different  distances  from  the  observer,  cannot  by  any  possi- 
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bilitj  be  parallel  lines  in  appearance.  Rttrtating  lines  appear  to 
converge^  is  the  one  statement  which  must  be  made  significant  to 
eighth  grade  pupils  this  month.  Let  imaginary  horizons  go,  and 
hold  to  what  the  informed  eye  can  see.  Use  abundant  illustration  and 
have  hundreds  of  quick  sketches  made  from  the  object,  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc. 

Grood  sketches  may  at  last  be  tinted  and  lined  in  as  suggested  in 
previous  grades. 

Drawing  VII  is  from  Adams,  Mass.,  and  VIII  from  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Ninth  Year.  I.  Make  drawings  from  objects  in- 
volving two  and  three  sets  of  converging  lines.  Use 
the  pencil  and  water  color. 

The  aim  is  to  give  skill  in  representing  any  ordinary  object  or 
group  of  objects.  No  new  principle  is  involved,  but  the  principles 
of  foreshortening  and  convergence  find  application  under  new  con- 
ditions in  such  objects  as  a  partly  open  book,  a  box,  or  a  desk  with 
sloping  top. 

Drill  should  be  so  thorough  that  the  pupil  can  draw  ordinary 
objects  at  call  in  any  position,  build  up  groups  as  demanded  and  deal 
with  the  drawing  of  a  solid  as  a  carpenter  might  deal  with  the  solid 
itself,  cutting  it  in  any  direction.  Such  exercises  as  the  following 
should  be  worked  out  for  discipline,  and  as  a  test  of  power  to  image 
clearly  and  draw  correctly. 

(I)  Sketch  a  glass  dish  (a) ;  Place  four  glass  spheres  inside  it 
(b) ;  Change  the  group  into  a  pan  of  apples.  (II)  Sketch  a  rectan- 
gular plinth  (d) ;  Sketch  another  leaning  upon  it  (e) ;  Change  the 
first  into  a  closed  book  and  the  other  into  an  open  book  (f ) .  (Ill) 
Sketch  a  pitcher  (g);  Sketch  a  bowl  beside  it  (h);  Sketch  a  '*  Uneeda 
biscuit "  box  beyond  them  (i).  Show  milk  in  the  bowl,  and  in  the 
foreground  a  spoon  lying  at  a  pleasing  angle  (k). 

Significant  groups  of  simple  objects  should  be  arranged  by  the 
pupils  and  drawn  in  pencil,  then  colored  with  characteristic  tones  in 
any  desired  harmony. 

The  upper  drawing  IX  is  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  the  lower 
from  Newton,  Mass. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL.  Freehand  Classes.  Make 
drawings  from  single  objects  and  groups  with  special 
reference  to  textures  of  surface,  and  to  relative 
values.     Use  pencil,  charcoal  and  water  color. 

These  may  be  as  simple  or  as  complex  as  the  conditions  warrant. 
A  clear  glass  of  water,  or  a  muff,  will  offer  **  resistance"  enough  to 
call  out  all  the  pupil's  powers. 

The  aim  should  be  not  a  photographic  transcript  of  the  object, 
but  a  drawing  which  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  vividly  the 
effect  produced  by  the  original.  The  drawing  should  be  suggestive 
rather  than  deceptive.     (See  plate.) 

Of  course  each  drawing  should  be  complete  in  itself,  good  in 
spacing,  well  balanced,  consistent  in  all  its  values  and  colors. 

Illustrated  note  books  on  the  development  of 
some  phase  of  representation  or  on  the  history  of 
pictorial  art  should  be  made  by  the  pupils. 

The  basis  for  these  books  may  well  be  a  series  of  talks  by  the 
supervisor  or  a  short  list  of  books  bearing  upon  the  subject.     Such 
publications  as  the  following  are  recommended  as  furnishing  helpful 
plans  and  suggestions : 
Outlines  for  the   Study  of  Art.     Bureau  of  l^niversity  Travel,    201 

Clarendon  St.,  Boston. 
Art  Extension  Course.     International  Art  Association,  203  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago. 
Outline  Cards  for  the  Study  of  Art  History.     Miss  Mary  C.  Putten, 

Miss  Kimball's  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mechanical  Classes.  Make  working  drawings  of 
architectural  details  of  the  building  measured  and 
sketched  in  the  fall. 

These  may  be  of  the  details  as  found  or  of  modifications  of  these 
more  beautiful  in  form.    The  drawings  should  be  of  the  most  prac- 
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tical  and  informing  sort ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Mathewson's  series  of  plates.  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with 
current  practice  in  architects*  offices  that  the  instruction  given  may 
be  up  to  date. 

Illustrated  note  books  should  be  made  by  the 
pupils  on  the  development  of  architectural  forms  or 
on  the  history  of  some  phase  of  constructive  art. 

The  basis  for  these  books  may  well  be  a  series  of  talks  by  the 
supervisor  or  a  book  or  series  of  books  bearing  on  the  subject.  Pub- 
lications which  would  prove  helpful  in  such  courses  are  such  books  as, 
The  Bases  of  Design,  Crane;  How  to  Judge  Architecture,  Sturgis; 
Illustrated  Handbooks  of  Art  History,  the  two  volumes  on  architec- 
ture, Smith.  Manual  of  Decorative  Composition,  Mayeux.  Other 
suggestive  publications  are : 
Art  Extension  Course  (architecture)  International  Art  Association, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Outline  Study  of  Architecture  and  Ornament.     Edith  S.  Copeland. 
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Children's    Drawings.     Daniel* »    Book,   October   t^ot.    The   Young 
Draughtsman  (Chap,  K  in  Studies  of  Childhood),  Sully. 
Examples  of,  Year^Book,  igos^  p,  46,  etc. 

Composition.  Pictorial  Composition.  Bailey »  Year-Book|  1902,  pi 
100,     See  Grouping. 

Convergence.  Representing  the  Third  Dimension,  Sargent,  Book, 
April  1903.  Outline  for  January  igo4,  Book,  p.  a  12^  Teaching 
Convergence*  Daniels^  Book^  February  1904.  Frang  Teict  Books, 
IV«  pp.  GT-65.     Augsburg's  Drawing,  Book  II,  Chaps.  II  to  VI. 

Distance,  Effects  of.  Augsburg's  Dr^wingf  Book  I,  ChapSi  IV»  V 
and  VI,  and  Book  II,  Chap.  I. 

Foreshortening.  Representing  the  Third  Dimension,  Sargent,  Book, 
March  1903.  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  pp.  59-61 ;  V,  pp.  sa-57, 
Augsburg's  Drawingn  Book  U,  Chap.  VII. 

Grouping.  Prang  Text  Book«,  V,  pp.  45 '49,  Composition  in  Fine 
Aft,  Ketelle,  pp.  33-39* 

Groups.  Examples  of.  Book,  November  1901,  p.  29.  Book,  March 
190a,  Supplement.  Book,  May  1903,  pp,  4  to  9.  Book,  January 
1904.  pp^  tt4,  ats.  Book,  February  1904^  pp-  ^48-^$^  and  257-160. 
Prang  Text  Books,  II,  p.  43;  III,  pp.  43-451  IV,  pp.  50  and  57; 
v.,  pp.  45-49^ 

Illustrative  Drawing.  Whitney,  Year* Book,  1902,  p.  92.  Graphic 
Expression  in  Childhood,  Cremins,  Year- Book,  1903,  p.  46 ;  richly 
illustrated,  endlessly  suggeslive. 

Model  and  Object  Drawing,  Primary  Drawing,  Sargent,  Year- Book, 
1904,  p.  37.  Prang  Text  Books,  I,  pp.  39-47  *  Ih  PP-  42-45  ^  HI, 
pp.  4a-47. 

Paper  Cutting.  Constructive  Work  in  Primary  Grade s^  CremtnSt 
Vear-Book,  1904,  p.  47. 

Pencil  Drawing.  Bcny,  Boob,  May  1902,  Freehand  Drawing,  Cross. 
Ginn  A  Co. 

Perspective  Principles.  Freehand  Perspective,  Daniels,  Book,  Feb- 
ruary 1901.  Re  pre  sen  ting  The  Third  Dimension,  Sargent,  Book, 
March  1903,  and  April  1903. 

Representation  in  Primary  Grades.  The  Representation  of  the  Third 
Dimension,  Sargent,  Book,  February  1903. 

Water  Color  Handling.  Water  Color  in  Elementary  Schools,  Par- 
sons, Book,  November  1904.  Still-life  in  Water  Colors,  Jones, 
Book,  February  1904-     A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang  Ed.  Co. 
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Year-Book.  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts, 
1904.     6^  X  10,  pp.  202,  43  plates.    $3. 

This  unique  art-educational  publication  is  larger  and  richer  with 
each  succeeding  year.  This  volume,  the  fourth  in  the  series,  contains 
twelve  thoughtful  papers,  as  follows :  The  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Arts,  Dr.  James  Parton  Hanej ;  Primary  Drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Sar- 
gent ;  Constructive  Work  in  4he  Primary  Grades,  Miss  Julia  Cecelia 
Cremins;  Constructive  Design,  Mr.  Ernest  Allen  Batchelder;  Wood- 
work in  Elementary  Grades,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Griswold;  Working 
Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools,  Mr.  Walter  Martin  Mohr;  Furniture 
for  the  High  School  Drawing  Room,  Mr.  Harold  Haven  Brown ;  Art 
and  School  Festivals,  Mr.  James  Hall;  The  Art  Department  of  the 
Normal  School,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Perry;  The  Professional  Schools 
of  Pari6,  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey ;  The  Manual  Arts  in  Extension 
Schools,  Mr.  Solon  P.  Davis;  The  Stereopticon  in  the  Art  Course, 
Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton  Daniels ;  and  last  but  by  no  mean^s  of  least 
importance  a  complete  Bibliography  of  The  Manual  Arts  from  Sep- 
tember, 1903  to  September,  1904,  by  Miss  Louisa  Pierce.  To  select 
any  of  these  papers  for  special  comment  may  appear  invidious,  but 
the  attention  of  every  supervisor  and  every  other  person  having  to  do 
with  the  making  of  courses  of  studies  should  be  directed  to  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Haney.  It  is  the  clearest,  most  concise  statement  to  be  found 
in  print  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  determine  vital  curricula. 
Every  article  in  the  book  is  packed  full  of  helpful  suggestion.  The 
purchaser  of  this  volume  will  find  that  he  has  not  merely  his  money's 
worth,  but  a  bargain.  It  is  to  be  had  only  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Griswold, 
58  W.  117th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Health,  Strength  and  Power.  By  Dr.  Dudley  A. 
Sargent.  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  1904.  5  x  7^,  280 
pp.,  112  illustrations  from  the  figure.    $1.75. 

Every  teacher  should  make  at  least  one  New  Year's  resolution, 
namely,  I  will  keep  well  and  strong.  Dr.  Sargent's  book  is  better 
than  a  physician,  and  better  than  a  gymnasium  :  it  is  inexpensive  and 
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authoritative,  it  requires  no  paraphernalia.  It  simply  requires  a  good 
will.  The  book  from  its  key —  **  The  chief  essential  of  physical  train- 
ing is  voluntary  movement"  —  to  its  Exercises  (attractively  illus- 
trated) is  full  of  sensible  suggestions.  After  reading  it  one  finds 
himself  saying,  I  can  and  I  will  be  healthy.  The  illustrations  will  fur- 
nish a  good  pose  for  almost  any  position  required  by  high  school 
pupils  in  making  a  poster  or  an  illustration  involving  the  male  figure. 

The  Art  Literature  Readers.  By  Eulalie  Osgood 
Grover.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  and  Grover,  1904. 
6x8,  112  pp.  richly  illustrated  with  tinted  half- 
tones.   30  cents  each. 

It  is  time  for  drawing  teachers  to  rejoice  when  a  publisher  makes 
such  a  declaration  as  this —  **  In  making  books  for  children  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  give  to  each  book  a  personality,  to  create  around 
the  simple  text  an  atmosphere  or  influence  that  will  appeal  to  and 
develop  the  child's  imagination.  Ilry  to  do  this  through  such  devices 
as  cover  designs,  book  plates,  end  papers,  title  pages,  headings,  tail 
pieces,  initials,  etc."  Under  these  circumstances  such  books  as  the 
Folk-Lore  Primer,  reviewed  last  month,  and  the  Primer  and  Book 
One  of  this  series  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  but  received  thankfully  as 
another  proof  of  the  potency  of  sound  principles  of  design.  The 
illustrations  are  all  masterpieces.  The  art  student  recognizes  Mur- 
illo*s  Madonna  and  child,  and  Raphael's  Holy  Family,  but  for  the 
child  readers  they  are  A  Little  Boy  of  Bethlehem  and  Two  Little 
Friends.  Everything  loved  by  little  folk  is  here :  Adam's  Kittens, 
Von  Bremen's  children,  Millet's  peasants,  and  the  toys  and  pets  made 
famous  by  a  dozen  other  artists  who  loved  children.  In  the  second 
volume  Madame  Ronner  and  Sir  Joshua,  Munier  and  Barber  come 
Into  greater  prominence,  but  throughout  the  pictures  arc  in  the  child's 
realm.  The  text  is  astonishingly  clever.  The  author  has  steered 
successfully  between  the  Scylla  of  analysis  and  the  Charybdis  of 
gush.  One  who  has  long  known  some  of  these  masterpieces  will  find 
his  delight  in  them  enhanced  by  memories  of  Miss  Grover's  happy 
sentences  and  felicitous  quotations. 
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Abnakee    Ruggs.      By    Helen    R.    Albee,    Pequaket, 
N.  H.     5  X  7,  60  pp.    Price  60  cents. 

This  modest  pamphlet-book  has  had  a  wide  sale.  The  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  It  describes  in  detail,  with  diagram  and  receipt,  the 
making  of  the  famous  Abnakee  rugs,  it  gives  Mrs.  Albee's  sensible 
views  about  the  present  arts  and  crafts  movement  and  her  most 
instructive  experiences  in  that  ''  Industrial  Experiment ''  which  resulted 
in  the  beautiful  rugs  that  have  brought  joy  to  many  an  humble 
worker,  given  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  purchasers,  and  made  Mrs. 
Albee's  reputation  as  an  artist-artisan.  The  hooked  rug  offers  a  more 
extended  field  for  design  than  the  loom  rug  and  is  richer  in  effect 
when  well  done.  The  book  contains,  so  the  introduction  claims,  all 
Mrs.  Albee  knows  about  this  fascinating  industry.  It  is  certainly 
readable,  definite  and  reliable. 

Clay  Modelling.     By  Anna  M.  Holland.     Ginn  &  Co. 
6  X  8},  60  pp.,  18  full  page  plates.   80  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  probably  the  best  handbook  available  dealing 
with  the  use  of  clay  in  elementary  schools.  The  illustrations  are 
exceptionally  clear,  and  give  casts,  cabinets,  tools  and  more  than  a 
hundred  examples  of  excellent  work  by  children  from  leaves,  fiowers, 
casts  and  diagrams. 

THE   DECEMBER    MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

The  passing  of  the  American  Forest,  with  ten  good  illustrations, 
the  Real  Australia,  with  eleven  others,  and  Harvest-time  in  a  Cran- 
berry Bog  with  four  more,  are  for  the  teacher  of  Geography.  What 
we  Know  about  the  Moon,  with  seven  unusually  clear  half-tones  from 
photographs,  will  be  of  value  to  classes  in  astronomy.  The  teacher 
of  literature  will  find  thirteen  good  portraits  of  living  English  and 
American  authors,  and  the  teacher  of  drawing  fifteen  pencil  drawings 
by  Carl  Becker,  more  valuable  as  examples  of  his  work  than  as  models 
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for  pupils  to  study.  The  color  plates  are,  as  usual,  second  rate.  The 
best  —  the  only  two  one  could  endure  to  look  at  often  —  are  In  Harbor 
by  Clays,  and  La  Marne  by  L'Hermitte.  Read  A  Christmas  Message, 
by  Charles  Wagner. 

Century 

A  very  rich  number.  Look  first  at  the  color  plates  on  the  cover, 
the  frontispiece,  at  page  256,  262,  280 and  298.  Compare  the  first  with 
the  last.  Rich  coloring!  is  the  involuntary  exclamation  as  one  looks 
at  the  cover;  masterful  handling!  as  one  glances  at  the  sketch  by 
Winslow  Homer.  The  frontispiece  provokes  the  phrase,  daring  com- 
position !  the  Sunset  at  Montclair,  splendid  atmospere !  the  Children 
of  The  Restoration,  admirable  drawing!  Of  the  plate  by  Parrish  one 
is  inclined  to  say,  How  like  him  !  Not  among  his  best !  What  a  noble 
tree!  These  plates  well  illustrate  the  range  of  the  three  tone  process, 
from  delicate,  flat  tones  to  rich,  deep  varied  color,  from  slight  con- 
trasts to  the  most  violent,  from  neutral  colors  to  the  most  intense,  in 
the  same  plate.  Next  compare  three  types  of  drawing:  Boutet  de 
Monvel's,  pp.  279-289  —  delicate,  accurate,  without  light  and  shade; 
Ivanowski's,  pp.  242-244, —  bold,  free,  all  light  and  shade,  almost  with- 
out line;  and  Mucha's,  pp.  215-224,  combining  line  and  light  and 
shade  —  a  line  less  delicate  than  MonveFs,  a  chiaroscuro  less  intense 
than  Ivanowski's.  Mucha's  originality  is  shown  in  his  new  designs 
for  angel's  wings,  pp.  218-219.  Frank  Chapman's  Flamingo  City  is 
an  astonishing  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  ugliness.  And  what  a 
photographic  triumph !  Compare  the  soft,  rich  tones  and  the  sure 
drawing  of  Timothy  Cole's  engraving  of  Cano's  Madonna,  p.  240,  with 
hazy  uncertainties  of  the  headpiece  on  p.  193,  and  the  confused 
crudities  of  the  plate  on  p.  248.  The  magazine  contains  an  unusually 
good  lot  of  Christmas  reading,  the  very  best  article  being  Living  up 
to  Christianity,  p.  313. 

Craftsman. 

The  most  important  article  in  this  number  is  Art  in  the  Home 
and  in  the  school,  by  Irene  Sargent,  emphasizing  the  need  of  a  more 
educational  School  room  decoration.     Ruckstuhl's  Municipal  Sculp- 
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ture  from  the  American  point  of  view  is  entertaining.  It  has  the  free 
unconventional  forms  of  expression  tabooed  by  the  purist  but  loved 
by  live  men,  and  the  effective  massing  of  facts,  generalizations  and 
personal  opinions  laughed  at  by  scientists  but  appreciated  by  every 
artist.  His  statements  are  backed  by  twelve  plates  from  foreign 
cities.  George  Wharton  James  writes  of  Elbridge  Aver  Burbank,  a 
painter  of  Indian  types,  and  of  William  Keith,  a  landscape  painter  of 
California,  both  unusually  interesting  men  as  Mr.  James  portrays 
them.  From  Ugliness  to  Beauty,  by  Gustave  Stickley,  is  illustrated 
by  a  half-dozen  interiors  worth  close  comparison.  Miss  Irene  Sar- 
gent writes  admirably,  of  course,  of  Indian  Basketry  finding  therein 
the  very  **  Sources  of  the  Nile"  of  decorative  art.  Seventeen  baskets 
are  used  as  illustration. 

Chautauquan. 

The  cover  design  of  the  December  Chautauquan  is  excellent  in 
color  and  form,  except  for  an  unfortunate  minor  error  in  the  drawing 
of  the  candlesticks.  The  Reading  Journey  takes  the  traveler  to 
Munich,  The  City  on  the  Isar,  Walter  L.  Hervey  discusses  Schooling 
in  Country  and  in  City,  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  writes  of  Mozart 
and  His  Music,  and  Miss  Comstock  describes  the  Evergreens. 

Country  Life. 

The  boldest  magazine  illustrations  ever  made,  illustrations  which 
justify  the  epithet  **  stunning"  are  J.  Horace  McFarland'sfor  his  article 
Christmas  Fruits  —  Where  They  Grow.  As  examples  of  three-tone 
printing  they  are  of  more  than  usual  interest.  (Compare  them  with 
those  California  ads.  pp.  197-200).  The  process  is  gradually  coming 
to  maturity.  The  Story  of  the  Southern  Evergreens  by  Caldwell  the 
Woodsman,  is  of  unusual  value  to  teachers.  House- Plants  for  Christ- 
mas by  Agnes  Huntington,  superbly  illustrated,  and  Christmas  for 
Birds  and  Animals  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  are  both  full  of  sugges- 
tion for  teachers.  Christmas  on  an  Orchard  Farm  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Dad's  Kitchen  Christmas  by  Holman  F.  Day,  and  An  Amateur  Santa 
Claus  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  are  all  good  reading.  Boys  and  girls 
will  enjoy  The  Joyous  Sport  of  Skate-Sailing  (Why  not  Skate-sails 
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as  a  problem  in  manual  training?).  The  first  four  color  plates  in  this 
number  are  poor,  but  the  half-tones  throughout  are  as  usual,  among 
the  best  published  in  magazines. 

Delineator 

The  frontispiece  is  an  effective  drawing  by  Allen  True,  A  Christ- 
mas Festival  of  the  Olden  Times.  A  Kidnapped  Santa  Claus,  by 
Frank  Baum,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  some  pen  drawings  of  marked 
originality  by  Fred.  Richardson,  pp.  986-989.  There  are  good  Christ- 
mas stories,  one  of  the  best  being  that  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  **  Old 
Sunshine."  But  the  feature,  from  the  art  teacher's  point  of  view,  is 
the  Love  Songs  from  the  Wagner  Operas  illustrated  by  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker.  From  title  page  to  tailpiece  there  is  not  a  commonplace  line. 
What  vigorous  bodies !  What  a  fearsome  dragon !  What  ominous 
ravens !  The  color  scheme  is  well  thought  out  and  well  rendered  by 
the  printers,  except  in  the  borders  which  are  muddy. 

Harper's. 

The  leading  article,  in  several  senses,  is  Mark  Twain's  Saint  Joan 
of  Arc.  Compare  Howard  Pyle's  rapt  maiden  before  the  heavenly 
visitors  with  Aunt  Olivia,  p.  135.  Greater  contrasts  in  handling 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Or,  compare  the  subdued  rich- 
ness of  color  in  Pyle's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Rheims,  with  the  bold 
strength  of  color  in  the  Quilt  picture,  p.  133.  Or,  again,  compare  the 
reds  of  the  Guards,  p.  6,  with  those  of  the  Quilter,  p.  136.  But  how 
well  each  fits  its  story!  Fine  art  means  fine  adjustments.  Miss 
Green's  drawings  for  Felice  are  not  quite  so  carefully  made,  but  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia  is  cleverly  managed,  and  the  Chair  of  Judgment 
looks  well  in  chocolate  and  cream.  Compare  Pyle's  plate,  p.  62,  with 
Hitchcock's  p.  40.  After  allowing  for  differences  in  subject  —  and  a 
greater  could  hardly  be  imagined  —  study  the  drawing  of  chairs,  still 
life,  hands,  faces,  textures.  Smedley's  color  plates,  pp.  80  and  83 
come  out  pretty  well,  the  first  very  well.  In  Alice  Barker  Stephen's 
drawings  notice  especially  the  face  of  Miss  Letty,  p.  99,  the  handsome 
gown,  wrap  and  rug,  p.  103,  and  the  faces  on  p.  11 1.  The  best  black 
and  white  in  the  book  is  Shannon's  portrait  of  A  Lady,  so  wonder- 
fullv  interpreted  in  wood,  by  Henry  Wolf. 
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House  Beautiful. 

The  first  article  is  upon  the  decorations  by  Frederic  C.  Bartlett  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago.  Miss  Robie  makes  one 
wish  to  see  that  interior.  Picturesque  Old  Houses  in  France  are 
shown  in  five  good  half-tones  and  written  up  readably  by  Barr  Ferree. 
In  the  Poor  Taste  of  the  Rich,  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  struck 
an  inexhaustible  vein,  and  a  most  valuable  product  should  come  from 
working  over  this  raw  material'.  There  is  more  real  beauty  in  an  old 
New  England  Kitchen  than  in  nine  out  of  ten  palaces  of  the  newly 
rich.  Leon  Volkmar  contributes  the  third  article  in  the  practical 
crafts  series,  The  Making  of  Pottery.  Sadakichi  Hartmann  writes  of 
Artistic  Photography  and  Interior  Decoration.  There  are  some 
amusing  elephantine  (  !)  designs  on  pp.  26,  37  and  one  model  elephant 
— the  china  one  from  Dresden. 

McClure's. 

The  cover  decoration  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Christmas  magazines.  In  spirit,  in  composition,  in  color,  and  in 
drawing,  it  is  admirable.  Turn  from  it  to  the  frontispiece,  rapidly, 
several  times  and  see  how  thin,  and  cheap  and  crude  that  drawing 
appears  beside  this  rich  and  temperate  harmony.  Compare  the  three 
heads  by  Linson,  pp.  127  and  135.  Which  is  least  successful?  Which 
most  successful?  Why?  Do  read  His  Journey  to  the  Gates,  by 
Marion  Hill,  and  remember  it,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  chil- 
dren. The  illustrations  by  F.  Y.  Cory  are  good  bits  of  pen  work  with 
the  touches  of  color  most  skilfully  added  by  the  artist,  but  alas  not  by 
the  engraver.  Just  how  well  the  engraver  can  do  his  work  is  illus- 
trated in  the  plates  on  pp.  153,  154,  157  and  160.  The  plate  on  p. 
153  ^^  ^  good  illustration  of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colors ;  the 
grays  appear  to  be  a  delicate  blue  in  contrast  to  the  tint  of  orange.  The 
tint  used  beneath  the  pen  drawings,  pp.  188  to  197,  is  just  right  to 
give  richness  to  the  sketches  without  making  them  obtrusive.  The 
effect  is  best  where  the  tint  block  fills  the  entire  space,  pp.  188-191. 
In  One  Hundred  Masterpieces  Mr.  LaFarge  discusses  Allegories,  under 
which  he  includes  such  pictures  as  Correggio's  Marriage  of  St.  Cath- 
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erine,  Botticelli's  Spring  and  Poussin's  Shepherds  of  Arcadia.  The 
tint  used  in  these  illustrations  is  especially  happy  in  effect.  The 
plates  appear  like  old  engravings  on  hand  made  paper,  well  preserved. 
Sterner's  drawing,  p.  211,  is  one  of  his  very  worst.  If  you  happen  to 
have  a  good  portrait  of  Longfellow  at  hand,  just  compare  it  feature  by 
feature  with  that  of  Rockefeller  on  p.  216. 

New  England. 

The  teacher  of  United  States  history  will  do  well  to  read  selec- 
tions from  Worcester  County  Inventors  to  supplement  the  sketches  of 
war  heroes  usually  too  prominent  in  our  histories.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  by  Ralph  Daval  and  Franklin  Pierce  by  Grace  Thompson,  are 
other  good  bits  of  supplementary  reading  for  the  history  class.  The 
Dresden  Gallery  by  Jean  Oliver,  is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  illus- 
trations which  accompany  it.  They  are  all,  the  whole  eleven,  too 
poor  to  be  looked  at.  The  first  article  in  the  magazine  is  Town  Im- 
provement in  Billerica,  Mass.  by  Alice  F.  Spalding.  The  cover 
design  is  frightful. 

Outing. 

The  cover  has  most  unpleasant  contrasts  of  color  at  short  range, 
but  seen  across  a  room  it  is  not  too  bad.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  frontispiece.  Russell,  the  West's  Cowboy  Artist,  is  a  character 
worth  knowing.  Charles  Livingston  Bull  draws  animals  well,  very 
well,  but  he  places  them,  perhaps  purposely,  in  protectively  colored 
backgrounds,  so  to  speak,  backgrounds  which  attract  more  attention 
than  the  animals  themselves.  Northward  with  the  Shore-bird  Host  is 
in  Herbert  K.  Job's  best  vein,  and  as  usual,  well  illustrated  by  some 
of  the  author's  matchless  photographs.  The  Gypsy  of  England,  by 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  is  full  of  interest  and  splendidly  illustrated.  Caspar 
Whitney,  by  means  of  readable  text  and  excellent  photographs  enables 
one  to  accompany  Phra  Ram  on  his  Pilgrimage  in  Siam.  Dan  Beard 
tells  of  Some  New  Winter  Camps  and  how  to  Build  them,  and  John 
Burroughs  wonders  whether  animals  think. 
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Printing  Art. 

The  Manuscript  Predecessors  of  Roman  Types  by  Alfred  W. 
Pollard  is  an  interesting  and  adequately  illustrated  article.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  is  made  up  largely  of  plates.  The  best  one,  and  one  of 
the  best  ever  printed  in  any  magazine  is  An  English  Beauty,  at  p. 
206.  A  Spanish  Galleon,  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt  at  p.  214  is  a  master- 
piece of  composition.  What  a  royal  ship!  But  the  sky  is  **bloo" 
instead  of  blue.  A  little  of  the  green  of  the  water  mixed  with  the 
blue  of  the  sky  would  have  improved  the  picture  about  100  per  cent. 
Among  the  illustrations  from  Children's  Books,  the  best  are  those  on 
pp.  216,  218  (the  first),  219  (the  second),  and  222.  The  designs  on 
p.  224  are  all  bad  for  they  make  the  frame  more  attractive  than  the 
picture.  Some  of  the  best  pages  for  design  and  color  are  187,  227,  233 
(right  half),  245,  and  257.  There  is  a  good  holly  border,  p.  243,  and 
some  quaint  Missal  Initials  on  p.  238. 

Scribner'8. 

This  is  the  number  for  beautiful  color  plates.  Begin  with  the 
fine  halftone  by  Wyeth,  p.  717,  or  by  Yohn,  p.  659,  without  color, 
yet  suggesting  color,  so  true  are  the  values,  pass  to  the  delicately 
tinted  halftone,  p.  646,  and  turn  thence  to  the  somber  frontispiece 
(Notice  the  gradation  in  the  streak  of  sky  between  the  columns). 
Now  look  at  Sarah  Stilwell's  drawing  p.  713.  How  rich  and  warm 
that  is  after  the  cold  dawn  by  Parrish !  And  lastly  study  the  Scenes 
from  Old  Ballads,  pp.  681 — 688,  first  the  title  page,  then  King 
Estmere,  then  Robyn  Hode,  and  lastly,  and  most  delicate  again,  the 
charming  Sir  Cauline,  These  are  the  acme  of  magazine  illustration 
thus  far,  in  point  of  decorative  coloring.  Turn  from  this  rosy  May 
to  the  desolation  and  gloom  of  Taylor's  Ghosts,  p,  731.  Isn't  that 
weird  and  shivery?  Now  return  by  way  of  Veronese,  pp.  668 — 679, 
to  real  life  as  shown  in  the  vigorous  and  effective  pen  sketches  by 
Crosby,  pp.  696^707.  The  Bronze  Doors  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library  (illustrated)  are  discussed  by  Russell  Sturgis  in  The  Field 
of  Art.  Don't  overlook  the  good  solid  pen  drawing  p.  764.  That  is 
a  clever  group. 
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St.  Nicholas. 

A  fine  cover  picture,  good  to  trace  and  color.  Fred  Richardson's 
illustrations  for  Queen  Zixi  are  if  possible  better  than  Mr.  Baum's 
story.  While  in  some  cases  the  colors  used  by  the  printer  are  a  bit 
obtrusive,  nothing  can  obscure  the  fine  free  pen  drawing.  Notice 
the  rendering  of  textures,  p.  99,  and  of  the  foreground  and  the  tree, 
p.  loi,  and  of  the  black  robes,  p.  104.  Mr.  Richardson's  figures  do 
not  always  stand  securely  on  their  feet,  but  that  may  be  owing  partly 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  plate  makers  in  trimming  and  blocking. 
A  Message  to  Mother  Goose  by  Ellen  Manly  is  as  clever  as  George 
Varian's  illustrations,  every  detail  of  which  is  worth  studying. 
Charles  H.  Caffin,  in  the  second  paper  on  How  to  Study  Pictures, 
compares  DaVinci  with  Durer,  and  Raphael  with  Wohlgemuth, 
Durer's  master.  Yankee  Doodle  and  Miss  Columbia  by  Commander 
Peary,  are  odd  and  amusing  enough.  Don't  overlook  Margaret 
Johnson's  Nature  Study,  p.  153.  It  is  fine  art.  The  Practical  Boy 
by  Joseph  H.  Adams  is  rich  in  sensible  suggestions  for  manual-arts 
work.  There  is  a  beautiful  white  squirrel  on  p.  169,  a  fair  fox  on  p. 
114,  and  two  real  children  on  p.  119. 

Studio. 

Two  artists,  whose  work  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Studio  this 
month, cannot  but  delight  every  visitor.  Richard  Parkes  Bonnington 
of  England  and  Victor  Gilsoul  of  Belgium.  Can  you  think  of  any 
one  picture  which  embodies  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  town 
at  its  best  than  Bonnington's  Street  of  the  Great  Clock,  Rouen,  (p. 
105.)  Can  you  recall  any  picture  which  reflects  more  perfectly  the 
brilliant  softness  and  the  peaceful  glitter  of  a  Flemish  landscape  than 
GilsouTs  Carnal  as  Evening  Falls?  (p.  119.)  The  work  of  Kaloman 
Moser,  pp.  11 1 — 117,  is  rich  in  suggestion  for  high  school  students. 
Notice  especially  the  thoroughly  original  and  enimently  sensible 
designs  for  cushion  covers.  Do  not  overlook  the  ingenious  counter- 
change  pattern,  p.  114.  Vernon  Howe  Bailey's  pencil  drawings  are 
somewhat  harsh  and  spotty  this  month,  but  their  handling  is  direct 
and  admirable   for  young  students   to  consider.    The   designs   for 
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needlework,  pp.  147 — 150,  are  not  for  children,  neither  are  the  designs 
by  Walter  Gilbert,  pp.  168 — 170.  The  trowel,  p.  169,  is  an  abomina- 
tion. There  are  some  admirable  compositions  among  the  Studio 
Talk,  notably  The  Fisher,  p.  176,  and  The  Applewomen,  p.  177. 
The  German  bedroom  p.  182,  is  wholesome  —  not  much  like  those  in 
the  best  hotels  in  Germany !  R.  Harold  Paget  has  an  excellent  article 
on  the  Capital  at  Richmond,  Va.,  with  eleven  illustrations  and  Mr. 
Caffin  writes  of  the  bronze  doors  by  French,  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  in  a  spirit  which  other  art  critics  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

World  Today. 

The  teachers  of  history  will  find  use  for  Japan  Celebrates  her  Vic- 
tories by  John  L.  Dearing,  with  seven  tinted  half-tones,  and  for  A.  A. 
Berle's  Industrial  Crisis  in  New  England.  Two  articles  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  the  teacher  of  art  are  Sculpture  and  the  Modern 
Spirit  by  Henry  C.  Payne,  and  Have  we  a  True  Portrait  of  Christ?  by 
Franklin  Johnson.  The  first  contains  prints  from  Frenches  noble 
Alma  Mater,  and  his  victorious  Washington,  from  Donoghue's 
Sophocles  and  from  St.  Gaudens'  Puritan.  Johnson's  article  is  illus- 
trated by  twelve  half-tones  and  two  line  engravings  from  famous 
•* portraits"  of  Christ  including  that  from  the  catacombs,  and  from 
the  early  mosaics.  The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  magazine  is  the 
portrait  of  Countess  Gray,  wife  of  the  new  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Outlook  for  December  3d  has  an  article  on  Christmas  Carols 
and  Customs  by  H.  A.  Krehbiel,  with  two  pictures  by  W.  Benda,  and 
line  decorations  by  Edward  Edwards.  The  drawing  teacher  will  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Moffat's  all  too  brief  article  on  Maxfield  Parrish  and 
his  work,  with  two  illustrations. 

Masters  In  Art  for  December  is  upon  Copley  and  his  work.  It  is 
admirable  in  make-up  and  faultless  in  presswork,  as  usual. 
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Everybody's  contains  an  attractive  series  of  dravirings — tinted 
half-tones  from  crayon  originals — by  Emilie  Benson  Knipe,  entitled 
Girls  and  Boys.  The  children  all  seem  to  have  been  posed  for  the 
occasion,  otherwise  the  dravrings  are  pretty  good  (except  the  boy  on 
p. 73 1  who  has  no  thighs  to  speak  of.  The  subjects  are  pleasing  and 
the  composition  is  not  bad. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  the  worst  cover  design  of  the 
season.  A  Liberty  Bell,  crack  and  all,  made  of  everlasting  flowers 
dyed  red,  slung  up  to  nothing  by  an  impossible  necktie,  violates  every 
canon  of  good  taste  and  every  principle  of  design.  The  First  Lesson 
by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  is  a  refreshing  sight,  after  that  Qover.  W.  L. 
Taylor's  Home-Keeping  Hearts  are  Happiest,  is  not  only  a  masterpiece 
in  values,  but  a  good  lesson  in  interior  furnishing  which  those  who 
usually  contribute  ** interiors"  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  would  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart.  Van  Dyke's  Christmas  Prayer  for  the  Home 
ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  every  household  every 
Christmas. 

The  World's  Work  for  December  contains  a  profusely  illustrated 
article.  An  Inside  View  of  Philippine  Life,  by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson, 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  every  teacher  of  history  and  geography, 
and  an  article  on  the  Universal  Spirit  of  Christmas,  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  everybody. 

The  Christmas  Bookman  contains  twelve  full  page  plates  from 
Tissot's  latest  series  of  pictures  illustrating,  as  the  author  might  say, 
realizing  the  old  testament.  They  are  vividly  realistic.  Seven  of 
Walter  Hale's  drawings  for  a  new  edition  of  Irving's  Alhambra  are 
reproduced  in  black  and  two  colors.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  an 
artist  can  do  with  a  black  pencil  a  red  one  and  a  blue  one.  The  first 
plate  is  the  best. 

In  the  December  Perry  Magazine  Miss  Irene  Weir  writes  of  The 
Christmas  Festival,  tracing  its  origines  and  recounting  its  observances 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  good  sense.  Miss  Maude  B. 
Dutton  tells  about  Bouguereau  and  his  works. 
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"The  ever-recurring  regret  of  the  editor  is  that  these  reviews 
come  too  late  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  teachers.  Especially  poig- 
nant is  the  regret  at  Christmas  time.  The  Christmas  season  in 
schools  is  three  weeks  past  when  the  January  number  appears.  But 
perhaps  a  review  of  the  magazines  will  be  of  service  in  recalling 
more  vividly  the  experiences  which  will  furnish  the  subjects  for  Illus- 
trative drawings  by  the  primary  children  this  month.  Moreover, 
this  January  number  if  remembered  and  used  next  December  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  lay  her  hand  on  good  Christmas  material  as 
early  in  the  month  as  she  wishes. 
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AGAIN,  a  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all.  Given 
under  our  hand  this  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  the  world  without  number, 
but  of  the  emancipation  of  man  the  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  fourth.     And  it  is  on  a  Saturday  that 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

But  while  the  unburied  year  is  yet  with  us  let  us 
recall  the  good  it  has  brought  us,  and  lay  to  heart 
the  lesson  of  its  life. 

^  After  all  has  been  said  the  best  it  brought  us 
was  health  and  love  and  work.  Perhaps  your 
measure  of  these  was  scant.  Whose  fault  was  it  ? 
Surely  not  His  who   giveth  us  richly   all  things    to 

enjoy. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men, 
V\^hom  I  but  guess  deciphering  myself, 

but  if  I  am  nervous  and  sleepless  and  blind  with 
headache,  I  have  been  over- working  and  under- 
exercising  and  running  short  of  sleep.  If  I  have 
not  my  share  of  love  I  have  not  been  doing  my 
share  of  loving,  and  if  I  am  out  of  work  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  inefficient.  **  Not  always;*'  you  pro- 
test. Yes,  always,  in  my  case.  I  am  not  speaking 
for  you,  upon  whom  by  that  inexorable  law,  itself 
beneficent,  the  sins  of  three  or  four  generations  of 
fathers  have  been  visited  (there  i&  hope,  even  for 
you)  ;  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  yet  at  this 
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very  moment  I  hear  Uriers  voice  from  his  cham- 
ber  in  the  sun^  **  To  believe  that  v^hat  is  true  for 
you  in  your  heart  of  hearts  is  true  for  all  the 
world,  that  is  genius/*  I  cannot  believe  it  for  all 
the  ^rorld  and  therefore  I  am  not  a  genius ;  but  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  behave  ourselves  we  shall 
find  little  to  blame  God  for  and  be  able  to  shout 
with  the  immortal  Deny 9,  Le  diable  est  mort  t 

q  Saturday  night.  The  day  and  the  week  and  the 
year  go  out  together.  We  start  square  and  fair  in 
the  morning.  Let  us  make  three  good  resolutions. 
I  cannot  make  them  for  you,  but  I  can  make  them 
for  myself: 

I  will  seek  health  and  pursue  it. 

I  will  love  only  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 

I  will  serve  my  fellow  men— 

So  help  me,  God, 


q  Now  let  us  start  the  new  year  with  our  face 
toward  the  morning.  The  school  work  this  month 
is  to  deal  largely  with  graphic  expression,  repre- 
sentation, model  and  object  drawing,  call  it  what 
you  will,  it  is  usually  bitter  enough  by  any  name. 
It  is  bitter  because  we  make  it  so.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  person  who  could  draw  who  didn*t  love  to 
draw?  Do  not  little  children  love  to  draw,  love 
people  who  can  draw,  and  love  pictures  ?  The 
slough  of  despond  into  which  they  plunge  the   first 
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year  in  school  is  one  we  have  created  through 
i^orance*  Nor  do  we  yet  know  enough  to  wholly 
drain  the  slough  and  groins  all  manner  of  pleasant 
fruits  there  instead  of  slime,  but  we  know  more  than 
we  did  once,  thanks  to  Darwin  and  Prcyer,  Stan- 
ley Hall,  Sully  and  the  rest. 

Q  We  know  that  free  expression  in  color  must 
come  5rst ;  that  the  teacher  must  guide  that  ex- 
pression into  larger  truth  and  beauty ;  that  general 
appearance  is  more  fundamental  than  detail ;  that 
the  study  of  proportions  must  precede  the  study  of 
foreshortening  and  convergence  ;  and  that  rules  of 
perspective  have  no  place  before  the  high  school. 
We  know  also  that  little  children  do  not  and  can- 
not draw  from  objects,— they  simply  note  ideas 
about  objects  ;  that  they  imitate  closely  long  before 
they  can  follow  an  argument ;  that  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  expected  for  many  a  long  day;  and  that  hab- 
its are  more  potent  than  rules  and  regulations. 
These  are  some  of  the  considerations  prerequisite 
to  success  in  planning  and  teaching  a  course  in 
representation. 


q  Moreover,  experience  in  teaching  has  taught  us, 
at  last,  that  interest  effects  results ;  that  no  one 
can  learn  to  draw  by  erasing ;  that  ten  efforts  to 
see  truly  are  better  than  one  effort  to  finish  per- 
fectly; that  the  child's  mental  image  cannot  be 
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perfected  by  simply  correcting  his  drawing ;  that 
strings  and  angles  and  pencil  measurements  and 
all  such  helps  are  no  helps  to  children ;  and  that 
the  one  and  only  test  of  correctness  is,  does  the 
drawing  look  like  the  thing  drawn  ? 

^  Here  are  tvro  or  three  secrets  of  success :  Lead 
instead  of  drive ;  make  a  drawing  yourself  and  let 
the  children  see  how  you  do  it ;  let  them  imitate 
your  method  rather  than  copy  your  drawing.  Se- 
lect subjects  vitally  related  to  the  life  and  interests 
of  the  children,  subjects  suggested  by  their  recent 
experiences  and  by  their  studies  in  school.  Select 
always  the  most  appropriate  kind  of  paper  and  the 
most  promising  medium  of  expression  ;  don*t  think 
of  using  a  black  pencil  or  ink  for  little  Red  Riding- 
hood,  or  anything  but  ink  for  old  Jim  Crow  ;  rough 
paper  and  chalk  rubbed  with  the  finger  will  make 
feathers,  so  never  draw  soft  feathered  things  with 
a  hard  point.  Teach  a  child  what  to  look  for  be- 
fore you  command  him  to  see.  Teach  one  thing  at 
a  time;  if  you  are  teaching  proportion^  don't  harp 
on  quality  of  line.  In  the  lower  grades  use  the 
object  only  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  case  of 
doubt,  and  then  only  for  the  moment;  in  the  upper 
grades  do  not  attempt  to  teach  object  drawing  un- 
less the  objects  are  present.  Eternal  practice  in 
drawing  (not  in  erasing)  is  the  price  of  abilty  to  draw, 
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^  The  primary  teachers  will  find  the  article  on 
paper  cutting  by  Miss  Wills,  helpfully  suggestive. 
Graminar  teachers  will  find  Hogarth*^  drawing, 
sent  us  by  Mr,  Hunter  Boyd,  Waweig^  N.  B.^ 
more  valuable  as  a  means  of  securing  intelligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  than  a  thousand 
and  one  scoldings*  High  school  teachers  ^vill 
welcome  Miss  Norton's  article  as  a  reviver  of 
interest,  and  a  new  device  for  securing  the  good 
old  results  so  hard  to  get, 

^  In  some  schools  Calendars  must  be  made  at 
New  Year's,  of  course*  Several  examples  of  calen- 
dars made  last  year  are  reproduced  herewith,  two 
from  a  Kindergarten,  one  from  a  primary  grade  and 
two  from  grammar  grades.  The  Renfrew  School 
calendar  is  a  type  worth  considering.  If  a  good 
calendar  design  is  secured  through  competition  by 
upper  grade  pupils,  made  from  the  successful  draw- 
ing, published  by  the  school,  and  sold  to  the  town's 
people,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  may  be  real- 
ized for  use  in  the  school  as  circumstances  may 
require,  —  for  school  room  decoration,  for  reference 
material,  for  things  the  school  committee  will  not 
supply. 


q  The  article  on  Hooked  Rugs  by  Miss  Mendum, 
recalls  the  splendid  work  of  Mrs.  Albee  whose 
Abnakee  Rugs  have  given  her  an  international  repu- 
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tation.  Her  little  book  wtU  be  found  in  our  School 
Library,  Mrs.  Albee  can  furnish  framca  for  a 
dollar,  a  book  for  fifty  cents,  and  all  materials  and 
dyes  required  at  very  reasonable  prices, 

^  A  second  impression  of  the  Berne  Congress  ift 
given  this  month*  1  wanted  you  to  have  a  stereo- 
scopic view  of  it.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  of 
the  wonderful  Parallax  Stereograms  made  by  the 
Ives  Process  Company,  550  W.  25th  Street,  New 
York,  The  principles  of  stereoscopic  vision  were 
never  more  admirably  demonstratcdp     The  inventor 
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in  Mr.  Frederic  Eugene  Ives»  a  man  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  for  to  him  we  owe  the 
half-tone  photo-engraving  process,  an  invention 
which  has  done  for  art  what  printing  did  for  liter- 
ature. 


q  The  November  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  announces  a  new  Velasquez  recently 
acquired,  a  full-length  portrait  of  Philip  IV  of 
Spain.  In  composition  it  is  notable  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Greek  division  of  space,  the  balance  of 
attractions  above  the  geometric  center,  and  the 
subordination  of  parts  to  the  center  of  interest.  Of 
course  it  is  superbly  drawn.  The  October  Bulletin 
of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  contains  half-tones 
of  Richards*  Evangeline*  Rchn's  Missing  Vessel, 
and  The  Girl  in  Pink  by  J.  W<  Gics,  A  most 
generous  announcement  appears  on  the  first  page  : 
**  Schools,  study  clubs  and  societies  of  a  literary 
character  may  secure  objects  for  illustration  from 
any  department  by  applying  at  the  director*s  office, 
providing  they  can  be  transported  without  fear  of 
breakage."  This  Museum,  with  its  exhibits,  its 
lectures  and  its  Sunday  Talks,  is  one  of  the  most 
aggressively  useful  in  the  country.  The  Art  Insti- 
tute»  Chicago^  is  another  live  institution.  It  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  museum  in  the 
country  to  introduce  the  work  of  promising  young 
artists  to  the  public.  Its  art  school  is  large  and 
productive.     Teachers    in    its    vicinity    should   avail 
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themselves  of  privileges  offered  by  its  splendid 
lecture  courses  and  exhibitions. 

q  If  you  need  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  any  phase 
of  town  or  village  improvement  apply  to  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  North .  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Association  is  a  bureau  of 
information  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  a  finer 
civic  life. 

q  Supervisors  and  teachers  can  now  secure  the 
best  of  instruction  in  drawing,  water  color,  compo- 
sition, design  and  correlated  work  from  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Jones,  24  Florence  St.  Maiden,  Mass. 

q  If  you  are  a  Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  want  a 
sample  bottle  of  the  best  India  ink  you  ever  heard 
of  send  a  couple  of  stamps  to  Mr.  Henry  L.  Falco, 
643  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  waterproof 
ink  is  impenetrable  to  light  as  well  as  water,  does 
not  granulate,  and  dries  a  velvety  jet  black. 

q  Our  monthly  prize  contests  have  stimulated 
interest  and  awakened  response  in  many  a  school. 
They  have  been  a  good  preparation  for  the  more 
renumerative  contest  announced  among  the  adver- 
tisements this  month  by  Binney  &  Smith  Company, 
whose  "Crayola''  received  a  gold  medal  at  St.  Louis. 
The  results  which  are  being  produced  by  the  use 
of  this   crayon   are  of  surprising   excellence. 
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AWARDS 
First  Prize,  $5. 

Casper  Dickerson,  a  Rug,  Grade  IV,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Carrye  Hoffman,  Rhythmic  plant  form,  Grade  IX,  Everett,  Mass. 
Emma  Brady,  Thanksgiving  Souvenir,  Grade  IV,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

Malvern  Johnson,  Plaid  transparency.  Grade  V,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Lawrence  H.  Bailey,  Design  sheet.  Grade  VII,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Harold  Weber,  Rug,  Grade  IV,  Everett,  Mass. 

Emily  Trump,  Bowl,  Grade  VII,  Ashbourne,  Pa. 

Olive  Cox,  Rhythmic  plant  form.  Grade  IX,  Everett,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  Packet  of  Ornamental  Initials. 
Joseph  Aheam,  Grade  V,  Everett,  Mass. 
Roy  Brisbin,  Grade  VIII,  Everett,  Mass. 
Hazel  Brown,  Grade  VIII,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Raymond  Hill,  Grade  IX,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
William  H.  McCormick,  Grade  VII,  Ashbourne,  Pa. 
Wilma  Nash,  Grade  VI,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Willie  Reardon,  Grade  IV,  Rye,  N,  Y. 
Harold  Redmond,  Grade  IV,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Florence  Smith,  Grade  III,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Hortensia  Wolff,  Grade  IV,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Roberta  Adamson,  Everett. 
Marjr  Ahearn,  Everett. 
Signa  E.  Anderson,  Princeton,  111. 
Hazel  Brown,  Hopedale. 
Willow  Coffman,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Alden  S.  Cook,  North  Scituatc. 
John  C.  Costello,  Augusta,  Me. 
James  Davison,  Everett. 
Elsie  Delay," Princeton,  111. 
Elvie  Drake,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Raymond  E.  Dumett,Seattle,  Wash. 
Mattie  Eberljr,  Princeton,  111. 
Matthew  Gosbee,  Everett. 
Fred  Harding,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Christian  Van  Horn,  Washington, 


Emily  E.  Litchfield,  Scituate. 
Sadie  Miller,  Hopedale. 
Hortence  Moore,  Princeton,  111. 
Hannah  Moriarty,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Nash,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Everett  Nutting,  Augusta,  Me. 
James  Penny,  Seattle,  Wash, 
Bessie  Peterson,  Everett. 
Jay  Phillips,  Ashbourne,  Pa. 
Ernest  Snow,  Everett. 
Percy  D.Spaulding,North  Scituate 
Estella  Stafford,  Hopedale. 
Mildred  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Lucy  E.  Walker,  Scituate. 
D.  C. 


The  November  Outline  called  for  various  forms  of  work  which 
may  be  grouped  under  the  general  topic  Elementary  Design.  The 
sheets  submitted,  while  coming  from  about  as  many  states  as  usual, 
were  fewer  in  number  owing,  evidently,  to  a  more  careful  sifting  at 
home. 

As  a  whole  the  work  was  not  so  good,  technically,  as  that  sub- 
mitted last  month,  therefore  the  list  of  those  receiving  honorable 
mention  is  not  so  long.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  commendable 
variety  appeared  in  the  working  out  of  the  problems  given  in  the 
Outline,  notably  in  connection  with  Balance,  and  the  kinds  of  surface 
patterns.  The  Thanksgiving  souvenirs,  however,  were  surprisingly 
monotonous  in  character. 

Elementary  Design  is  a  subject  which  demands  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  more  practice  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Its 
aim  is  beauty, — beauty  of  space  relations,  of  shapes,  of  colors,  and  of 
technique.  Possibly  the  Outline  was  too  technical  and  ill  adapted  to 
the  grades.     Another  time  we  must  all  do  better. 

In  one  respect  perfection  was  attained  in  November.  Every 
drawing  was  properly  endorsed  on  the  back.  Some  prize  winners 
have  not  received  the  awards  promptly.  In  most  cases  this  is  owing 
to  insufficient  address.  Do  not  forget  to  give  street  and  number  as 
well  as  name  of  school,  town  and  state. 


THE    MISSION 
OF  THE  ARTIST 


What    is   the   Artist's  duty? 
His  workf   however  wrought, 
Shape,   color,   word,   or  tone. 
Is   to   make   better   known 
(  Himself  divinely   taught). 
To   praise   and  celebrate, 
Because   his   love    is   great. 
The   lovely   miracle 
Of   Univeri^al  Beauty. 


His   wondrous   magic   brings 
The   mystery  of   things; 
It   gives   dead   substance  wings; 
It   shows   in   little,  much; 
And   by   an   artful    touch, 
His   work,   however   small, 
Conveys   the   hint   of  all. 
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BIRD  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

WHEN  Alexander  Wilson,  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican ornithology,  was  preparing  himself  for 
his  great  task,  he  earned  a  scanty  living  by  teach- 
ing a  little  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
Crows,  hawks,  owls,  oppossums,  squirrels,  snakes^ 
and  lizards  shared  his  room,  many  of  them  no  doubt 
brought  to  him  by  his  sympathizing  pupils.  ^*  One 
of  my  boys,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  **  caught  a  mouse 
in  school,  a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up 
to  mc  with  his  prisoner*"  Imagine,  if  you  please, 
the  opportunities  which  a  nature  loving  boy  would 
find,  in  this  bare  room,  to  learn  from  his  master, 
not  only  the  names  of  the  birds  in  the  woods  that 
lay  so  near,  but  better  still  the  love  for  all  beautiful 
and  noble  things  that  lay  in  the  poet-teacher*s  heart. 

It  would  be  easy  for  any  of  us  to  interest  our 
children  in  the  birds  about  us,  if  we  taught  in  such 
a  schoolhouse,  where  the  drumming  of  the  part- 
ridge came  in  on  the  May  air  through  the  open 
windows.  Yet  the  interest  in  wild  life  must  be  in 
our  heart  before  we  can  rouse  the  kindred  spark 
in  that  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
country  people  often  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
interesting   life   about   them;   it   is   only   the   excep- 
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tional    farmer's    boy    that    ''  hears    the    woodcock's 
vesper  hymn,'* 

If  wc  arc  fortunate  enough  to  find  our  work  in 
a  country  schoolhouse,  let  us  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunities.  The  trees  about  the  building  will  be 
the  homes  in  summer  of  orioles  and  vircos,  the 
halting-places  in  spring  and  fall  of  sap-suckers  and 
migrant  warblers  ;  in  winter  their  branches  should 
be  the  dining-table  of  chicadees  and  nuthatches^ 
attracted  to  the  bones  or  suet  that  the  pupils  have 
hung  up.  The  winter  woods  should  furnish  us  with 
disused  nests,  of  which  the  resourceful  teacher  will 
before  long  have  a  little  collection.  Such  nests  niay 
be  kept  in  empty  shredded  wheat  boxes,  with  a 
square  hole  cut  in  the  top,  and  the  name  of  the 
finder  and  the  situation  of  the  nest  written  on 
the  side. 

But  the  teacher  in  the  city  I  How  can  one  teach 
birds  where  only  English  sparrows  abound.  And 
yet  Bradford  Torrey  found  some  seventy  different 
kinds  of  birds  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  **  Eyes  " 
will  find  Pcabody  birds  where  "  No  Eyes  "  sees  only 
English  sparrows.  But  at  best,  except  for  occasional 
trips  to  the  great  parks,  the  city  teacher  must  rely  on 
mounted  specimens,  pictures,  books,  and  best  of  all  on' 
the  contagion  of  enthusiasm,  to  awaken  or  keep  alive 
the  hunger  for  wild  life  that  each  city  child  inherits. 

With  many  teachers  Nature  Study  is  necessarily 
a  matter   of  routine^     It   is   useless    to   expect   that 
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every  teacher  will  feel  a  passion  for  each  of  the  four 
or  five  studies  which  she  is  often  called  upon  to  teach* 
^A^ith  many  others  who  find  their  own  interest 
strongly  aroused,  the  difficulty  lies  in  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. I  think  it  is  better  in  such  a  case  for  the 
teacher  frankly  to  admit  that  she  is  only  a  learner 
and  to  let  children  and  teacher  learn  together.  The 
teacher  always  has  the  advantage  of  books  of  refer- 
ence by  which  she  can  check  many  errors. 

My  own  practice  is  to  begin  in  February  to 
interest  the  children  in  the  approaching  return  of 
the  migrants,  *'thc  happy  birds,  that  change  their 
sky  to  build  and  brood."  In  default  of  any  school 
collection,  either  of  skins  or  of  mounted  birds,  I 
should  buy  for  the  first  month  Perry  pictures  of  the 
robin,  the  bluebird,  the  red-winged  blackbird  and 
the  crow  blackbird.  Let  the  children  note  their 
differences,  in  color  and  in  size,  and  gather  either 
from  their  own  or  from  their  teacher's  experience^ 
or  from  books,  something  of  their  feeding  habits 
and  of  the  places  to  which  they  resort.  Let  the 
teacher  read  to  them  Lowell's 

"  Fust  come  the  blackbirds  clatt'rin*  in  tall  trees, 
An*  settlin*  things  in  windy  Congresses, — 
Queer  politicians,  though,  for  111  be  skinned 
Ef  all  on  'cm  don't  head  aginst  the  wind/* 

In  March,  if  the  pupils  can  get  into  the  country 
at  all,  have  them  report  the  first  arrivals.  Keep 
the  list  on  the  board,  with  the  names  of  the  children 
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^vho  record  the  birds.  Make  every  effort  to  en- 
courage care  and  to  discourage  the  natural  temptation 
to  report  a  bird  on  insufficient  evidence  in  order  to 
get  ahead  of  the  others.  Tell  the  pupils  that  for 
years  ornithologists  refused  to  credit  records  that 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  dead  bird  as  proof, 
but  that  now  if  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  says  that  he 
has  seen  a  certain  bird,  no  matter  how  rare  or  hard 
to  identify  the  bird  may  be,  every  one  believes  him. 
For,  though  he  has  never  used  a  gun^  his  reputation 
for  painstaking  accuracy  and  his  desire  to  add  only 
bits  of  truth  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  have  be- 
come well-known* 

In  Bird  Lore  (VoL  III)  maybe  found  the  dates 
when  birds  arrive  in  the  latitudes  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Washington.  The  teacher  should  be  fam- 
iliar with  the  order  in  which  the  birds  appear,  and 
if  a  pupil  reports  an  oriole  in  early  April,  she  might 
ask  him  whether  it  is  more  likely  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  by  Nature,  with  her  centuries  of 
training,  or  by  the  pupil  with  his  few  months.  The 
Bird  Charts  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society,  the  travelling  libraries  and  lectures  loaned 
by  the  same  society,  the  little  book  which  Mrs. 
Wright  has  written  for  the  Connecticut  Society,  all 
these  helps  should  be  made  use  of.  Bird -Lore  prints 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  secretaries  of  all 
the  Audubon  Societies;  each  of  them  will  gladly 
give  help  or  advice. 
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Thirty  years  ago  the  following  sentences  were 
written  by  a  lover  of  birds  in  Cambridge.  *'  As  soon 
as  a  boy  can  shoulder  a  gun,  he  goes  out  day  after 
day  in  his  warfare  of  extermination  against  the 
feathered  race.  He  spares  the  birds  at  no  season 
and  in  no  situation.  While  thus  employed  he  is 
encouraged  by  older  persons,  as  if  he  were  ridding 
the  earth  of  a  pest."  Such  statements  would  be 
gross  exaggerations  to-day,  and  the  change  is  largely 
due  to  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  nature- 
study  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  Our  ancestors  were  forced  to  fight  so  hard 
against  the  wilderness  that  they  were  naturally  un- 
able to  see  in  it  the  charm  that  we  now  find.  The 
generations  growing  up  to-day  have  in  their  hands 
the  future  of  our  forests  and  of  our  wild-life.  If  they 
can  be  taught  to  love  birds,  flowers  and  trees,  the 
love  of  these  simple  and  beautiful  things  will  leave 
less  room  in  their  hearts  for  the  greed  of  gain  and 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasures. 

RALPH  HOFFMANN 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  world  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  For  this 
reason  how  goodly  seems  a  perfectly  consistent 
thing.  A  chance  to  develop  a  perpetual  feast  in  this 
respect  is  evident  in  the  field  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  objects  used  as  models  in 
pictorial  and  decorative  art.  But  the  element  of 
consistency  in  this  part  of  our  work  is  usually  en- 
tirely ignored. 

The  personal  reaction  known  as  '<  pleasure 
through  Beauty"  must  have  its  inception  in  a  series 
of  consistently  related  stimuli.  Whatever  of  objec- 
tive or  subjective  material  tends  to  disorganize  or 
destroy  the  nature  of  this  reaction  goes  just  so  far 
towards  defeating  our  aim  in  art  teaching.  Our  aim 
is  the  development  of  the  instincts  to  recognize,  to 
love  and  to  use  the  beautiful. 

How  often  do  we  meet  such  combinations  as 
this, —  a  greek  vase,  a  beerstein,  the  human  skull 
and  an  onion  !  Each  of  these  objects  has,  besides 
its  form  and  colors,  a  certain  meaning  or  significance. 
This  meaning  or  power  to  arouse  certain  associa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  different  individuals  is  some- 
times called  the  content  of  the  object.  Wherever 
there  is  an  obvious  discord  in  the  nature  of  the 
objects,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  discord  in 
the  feelings  they  arouse  in  the  mind.  And  thus 
their  pictorial  or  decorative  expression  must  show 
the  same  inconsistent  element.  That  such  an  in- 
consistency exists  in  the  group  just  outlined  is  too 
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apparent  to  need  demonstration  ;  and  yet,  the  onion 
and  the  peach,  the  pipe  and  the  vase^  Christian  sym- 
bols and  Pagan  ideals  are  grouped  and  copied  for 
their  shape  or  their  color  ignoring  the  element  of 
content  altogether.  "  Consistency  tn  content  **  is  the 
first  element  in  any  pure  art  expression.  This  truth 
must  be  recognized  in  the  elementary  as  well  as 
the  academic  art  school.  A  finely  discriminating  sen- 
sitiveness to  this  clement  comes  by  systematically 
using  those  things  which  express  this  harmony  In 
content  or  spirit.  See  Supplement,  illustrations  A 
and  B.  Of  course  we  must  meet  the  hackneyed 
excuse  of  "  There  is  so  little  available  material  and 
I  am  only  teaching  one  thing  in  this  exercise,  hence 
it  makes  no  difference  what  particular  faults  the 
material  has.*'  The  question  is  not  how  much  nor 
how  many  things  at  a  time.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  perfect  the  illustration  and  how  well  it  serves 
its  purpose  without  destroying  the  effects  of  past 
teaching. 

The  objective  side  of  this  problem  deals  with 
the  relationships  in  form  and  color  of  the  objects  to 
be  grouped  together.  On  the  side  of  form  we  must 
reckon  mainly  with  related  sizes,  shapes  and  the 
kinds  of  movement  resulting  from  given  combinations 
of  objects  with  each  other  and  with  the  background, 
when  an  enclosing  form  is  used.  With  the  selection 
and  distribution  of  color  are  concerned  the  questions 
of  hue,  value  and  intensity  relations.     The  problem 
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of  decorative  color  is  however  entirely  eliminated 
from  this  discussion. 

The  other  day  a  class  was  drawing  from  a  group 
consisting  of  a  Japanese  lantern  and  an  ordinary 
''salt-shake/'  The  result  was  placed  within  an 
enclosing  form  and  treated  in  a  semi-decorative 
manner.  Clearly  these  two  objects  arc  inconsistent 
in  their  sizes  and  the  possibility  of  harmonizing  them 
in  this  particular  is  very  remote.  On  the  other 
hand  the  general  shape  of  the  two  objects  is  suf* 
ficiently  similar  to  be  consistent,  and  not  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  monotonous. 

Lines  are  either  straight  or  curved.  Upon  the 
kinds  of  lines  all  objects  depend  for  their  shape  and 
the  general  character  of  their  contours.  A  cube  is 
bounded  by  all  straight  lines,  the  orange  wholly  by 
curves.  A  two-inch  cube  and  an  orange  are  con- 
sistent in  their  size  relation  while  in  shape  they  lack 
any  common  element  through  which  they  may  be 
related*  Objects  are  harmonious  in  shape  when  the 
line  motifs  of  the  one  are  found,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  others.  The  question  of  selection  involves 
these  facts  of  form  relation  second  in  importance 
only  to  content.  See  Supplement,  illustrations  C, 
D,  and  E. 

The  arrangement  of  the  objects  chosen  recog- 
nizes also  the  relationships  of  form  and  size,  and 
whether  the  work  is  pictorial  or  decorative,  the 
purpose   is   to   produce   a  feeling   of  unity  of  parts. 
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There  is  to  be  made  a  whole  in  which  there  is  a 
principal  thing,  one  of  greater  interest  than  any  otherj 
and  one  or  more  subordinate  and  consistently  re- 
lated things.  In  establishing  this  sequence  of  prin- 
cipality and  subordination  the  active  principles  of 
movement  and  balance  are  our  guides.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  develop  these  principles  here  but  to 
suggest  one  or  two  type  facts* 

Any  arrangement  of  material  which  creates  line 
or  spot  movements,  drawing  the  attention  away  from 
the  central  interest  or  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  group, 
destroys  the  unity.  The  creation  of  several  strong 
counter  movements  gives  the  appearance^  at  once, 
of  disturbance,  and  the  unity  is  threatened  by  dis- 
ruption. On  the  other  hand  the  development  of 
movements  which  draw  the  attention  consistently 
towards  the  central  interest  tend  to  produce  a  unity. 
Another  strongly  unifying  feature  is  found  in  coordi- 
nating or  simplifying  the  movements  both  in  number 
and  in  kind.  These  and  kindred  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind  even  in  the  simplest  arrangements  for  pic- 
torial groups  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
See  Supplement,  illustrations  F  and  G. 

For  the  sake  of  '*good  example  *'  and  its  positive 
effects  upon  pupils,  consider  in  the  selection  of  every 
group  a  consistent  variation  in  content,  in  size,  in 
shape  and  in  tone  quality.  In  the  arrangement  of 
these  objects  have  clearly  in  mind  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  form,  size  and  tone   relation  as   expressed 
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in  terms  of  movement  and  balance.  If  the  work  is 
pictorial,  the  pupil  has.  a  problem  there  worth  his 
attention.  If  decorative  in  treatment  the  more  subtle 
relationships  of  conventionalization  in  form  and  color 
have  a  basis  of  right  relationships  in  motifs  with 
which  to  work. 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 

New  York  School  of  Art,  New  York  City 


Roots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  singly  perfect  may  be, 
But  clapt  hodge-podge  together  they  don't  make  a  tree. 

Lowell 
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**  Hoar-headed  Time  was  never  young ; 
And  Lrove  on  earth  can  ne'er  grow  old  ;  " 

THE  custom  of  sending  the  valentine  as  a  symbol 
of  love  or  friendship,  is  rooted  in  tradition,  and 
endeared  by  memory,  and  seems  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated as  long  as  the  qualities  which  it  symbolizes 
shall  endure.  Let  us  hope  that  the  comic  valentine 
of  the  objectionable  sort  which  owes  its  existence 
to  a  feeling  of  malice  or  spite  will  soon  pass  away. 
Who  has  not  been  in  a  shop  at  this  season  and 
watched  the  children  and  listened  to  their  eager 
comments  as  they  inspect  the  stock?  Usually,  be 
it  said  to  their  credit,  the  pretty  Valentines  are  first 
examined  ;  but  the  comic  variety,  always  prominently 
displayed,  soon  attracts  attention.  Then  we  hear 
something  like  this  :  *<  Oh,  see  that  one  !  Isn't  this 
funny?"  followed  by  the  almost  inevitable  word, 
*'  My,  I'd  like  to  send  that  one  to  Jimmy."  Although 
this  child  means  no  harm,  he  is  not  doing  as  he 
would  be  done  by.  There  is  no  spirit  of  love  or 
friendship  in  this  desire  to  give  ''Jimmy"  a  little 
pain  —  or  annoyance  to  ''pay  him  back"  for  some 
grievance,  real  or  fancied,  by  ridiculing  some  weak- 
ness or  peculiarity  of  his. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  a  quaint  old  custom 
without  blemish,  it  will  be  well  to  correct  this  ten- 
dency by  giving  the  children  an  opportunity  to  make 
something  good  and  by  holding  them  to  the  making 
of  something  simple.   I  believe  that  the  taste  for  ugly, 
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over-ornamented,  too  elaborate  things  is  acquired 
rather  than  natural,  \A^histler  in  his  *^  Ten  O'clock** 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  our  schools  it  has  been  the  custom  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  of  February  four- 
teenth and  devote  it  to  the  distribution  of  valentines 
which  have  previously  been  posted  in  a  box  placed 
in  the  room  for  that  purpose*  Hence,  earlier  in  the 
month  time  is  devoted  to  the  charming  task  of  mak- 
ing valentines.  The  word  alone  is  a  magic  talisman. 
No  effort  need  be  made  to  arouse  interest  in  Val- 
entines. The  conditions  for  work  along  this  line  are 
ideal.  Last  year  we  began  by  showing  the  children 
a  beautiful  hand-made  Valentine,  and  when  they 
saw  what  they  were  to  make  one  boy  exclaimed, 
"  If  I  can  make  one  as  good  as  that,  I  won't  be 
ashamed  to  give  it  to  anybody." 

The  time  has  been  when  a  home  made  article 
was  regarded  with  scorn.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the 
maker  sometimes  took  less  pride  in  it  than  he  ought 
and  that  consequently  the  work  was  botched  and 
faulty,  may  have  accounted  in  some  measure  for  the 
reproach,  but  more  likely  it  was  because  of  the 
foolish  American  habit  of  associating  hand  work  with 
poverty*  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  this  boy's 
comment,  for  it  showed  that  he  too,  like  Giotto  of 
old,  had  been  freed  from  the  bonds  of  convention- 
ality, had  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  handi- 
craft, and  had  come  to  feel  a  spirit  of  pride  in  the 
work  of  his  own  hands. 
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Pattern  and  vicw5  o|  nn 
Expandmgf  Heart  Valentine 
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The  Valentine  here  illustrated  was  made  by 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  hut  might 
be  attempted  in  a  good  sixth  grade,  although  if  the 
work  is  to  be  valuable  educationally  it  must  be  well 
done,  the  children  must  not  be  ''ashamed'*  of  the 
results. 

The  construction  was  dictated,  but  the  children 
decided  upon  their  color  schemes  and  planned  their 
decorations.  It  will  be  necessary  to  draw  four  sec- 
tions like  figure  i  and  tint  them  on  one  or  both  sides, 
as  desired,  before  cutting  out  the  piece  following  the 
edges  of  the  semi- circles.  At  this  time  the  color 
scheme  of  the  whole  must  be  planned.  Any  har^ 
mony  which  they  have  studied  may  be  chosen,  or 
very  light  tints  of  almost  any  colors  will  be  pretty. 
One  all  in  tints  and  shades  of  violet,  the  color  of 
faithfulness,  would  be  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
beautiful.  All  the  sections  might  be  tinted  alike 
or  the  whole  could  be  made  to  resemble  a  flower 
by  using  a  graded  wash,  placing  the  dark  at  the 
edges  and  grading  the  color  to  light  at  the  centre* 
The  decorations  for  this  might  be  in  a  shade  of 
violet  picked  out  with  gold  which,  if  used  with  dis- 
cretion, imparts  a  pleasing  finish.  Many  different 
color  schemes  will,  of  course,   suggest   themselves. 

After  the  tinting  is  finished,  and  the  sections  cut 
out,  they  must  be  carefully  folded.  Bring  a  over 
to  b,  and  c  over  to  d,  but  fold  e  over  to  f  in  the 
opposite   direction,  so   that   the   whole   will  fold   up 
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as  indicated  at  figure  2.  Upon  the  heart  shaped 
surface,  face  A,  paste  the  corresponding  surface  of 
another  section,  placing  the  edges  evenly  and  leaving 
the  parts  folded.  Paste  the  third  section  upon  the 
second  and  the  fourth  upon  the  third  in  the  same 
way.  The  front  and  back  may  now  be  decorated 
with  hearts  and  arrows  or  other  symbols.  The  chil- 
dren will  need  to  plan  this  carefully  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  before  placing  it  on  the  Valentine. 
When  completed,  verses  or  salutations  may  be 
printed  on  the  leaves  inside.  A  little  girl  in  a  second 
grade  when  asked  to  give  a  verse  appropriate  for 
such  a  place  in  the  Valentine,  stood  and  said, 

"  The  rose  is  red, 

The  violet  *8  blue, 
Pinks  are  —  pinks  are  —  red 
And  so  are  you." 

The  humor  of  this  was  hardly  appreciated  by 
the  children.     The  children  liked  best, 

"  Love  is  like  a  river, 

Swelling  as  it  goes ; 
Like  an  open  giver, 

But  the  richer  grows. 
So  to  thee,  my  darling, 

My  love  forever  flows." 

When  the  verses  are  complete,  the  Valentine 
may  be  finished  by  fastening  a  tiny  bow  of  pibbon 
on  the  front  and  back  as  shown  in  the  illustrations 
(compare  figures  3  and  5).     Take  care  to  leave  the 
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connecting  ribbon  (eight  inches  or  so)  sufficiently 
long  to  admit  of  the  expanding  of  the  hearts.  If 
then  the  front  and  back,  a  b,  figure  4,  be  revolved  in 
opposite  directions  about  the  point  of  the  hearts  until 
they  meet  the  Valentine  will  be  expanded  (figure  5) 
and  the  hidden  verses  revealed.  When  all  the  Val- 
entines are  expanded  the  usually  prosaic  schoolroom 
presents  a  brilliant  appearance.  It  seems  filled  with 
innumerable  butterflies,  crowded  together  in  happy 
groups  upon  the  desks. 


E.  MAUDE  BRADLEY 

Qardaer,  Mats. 
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FOR  training  the  eye  to  recognize  beauty  of  line, 
and  the  hand  to  produce  beauty  of  line,  there 
iSi  probably,  no  three-dimension  medium 
of  greater  immediate  value  than  iron  tape* 
The  tools  required  are  so  few,  the  ma- 
terials so  inexpensive,  the  processes  of 
construction  so  simple,  the  results  so 
easily  obtained  and  so  attractive,  that 
Venetian  Iron,  or  Bent  Iron,  as  work 
with  iron  tape  is  popularly  called,  would 
have  had  a  recognized  place  In  our  man- 
ual arts  courses  long  ago,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
medium  yet  discovered^  For  producing 
useless  ugliness  it  must  be  reckoned  as 
more  potent  than  **  fancy  work,**  •*  china 
painting/'  *' burnt  wood'*  and  *' raffia 
weaving,"  for  the  results  are,  alas,  less 
amenable  to  the  kindly  offices  of  time 
and  chance.  The  hideous  bent  iron  forms 
constructed  by  the  amateur  defy  dust, 
accident  and  even  fire ;  once  made  they 
persist  like  a  wire  mousetrap^ 

But  the  teacher  ambitious  to  give  to 
his  pupils  the  best  possible  alUround 
training,  will  not  ostracise  bent  iron  be- 
cause of  its  **  fatal  facility."  He  will 
eschew  its  evil  and  hold  fast  its  good. 
He  will  admit  the  truth  of  the  nine  points 
in  its  favor*  and  make  use  of  it  upon  occasion;  but 

*9ee  next  ptge.    The  ILluetrAtion  berc  is  from  «  piece  of  fenume  Venetian  I  tod 
g^-ay  work  from  Veniee. 
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he  ^will  also  condemn  forever  nine  tenths  of  all  bent 
iron  things  ever  made. 

The  ugliness  of  bent  iron  work  is  due  to  a  dis- 
regard of  the  principles  of  design  and  the  laws  of 
constructioHp  Bent  iron  is  not  an  appropriate  ma- 
terial for  such  objects  as  glove  boxes  and  photograph 
frame s.t  It  is  too  frail  for  large  objects  like  lamp 
stands,  and  too  obdurate  to  be  combined  agreeably 
with  paper,  silk,  or  thin  wood.  The  iron  tape  bends 
so  easily  that  long  lines  are  impossible  without 
frequent  braces,  offshoots,  clasps,  angles,  and  this 
leads  to  a  complexity  of  treatment  which  in  large 
objects  bewilders  and  vexes  the  mind,  and  violates 
the  law  of  simplicity*  Of  all  the  geometric  elements 
of  design  the  spiral  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  individual,  the  most  exacting,  and  therefore 
the    most    diUBcult    to  manage.     It  is,  unfortunately, 


*The  nine  points  ure  as  follows:  i.  It li  within  the  child's  power,  a,  It 
excitea  ond  aiislainii  Interest.  3,  The  resuUs.  are  of  upc.  4,  It  Rives  rcispect  for 
Suishcd  work,  5,  U  ttititis  to  order  and  c^c^ctueiiii^  6,  It  hUqws  of  cle^nliniraR  and 
neatnesji.  7,  It  cultivates  a  !»eaac  of  benutifiil  form.  $,  It  Is  not  unhygienic.  9,  It 
gtvesi dexterity.  Tbew  Rre  taken  from  a  Itttle  handbook  by  Robert  M,  Bnnth. 
Supervisor  of  Manusl  Training,  Chicago,  pubUs^lied  by  Orr  and  Lotkctt.  71  Katt. 
dolph  St  Price  ^5  cenl»,  It  conlains^  price  lists  ot  tools  and  mate  rials,  aticl 
detailed  iusttucdoas.  The  only  serious  defeet  ia  the  pamphlet  l»  that  o(  the 
twenty-five  demgn^  given  not  one  is  beautiful  tind  Gtily  two  or  three  are  endur- 
able. Mast  af  the  desisitii  nre  takern  bodily  Ironi  Mr«.  Bi tins'  Progressive  Exer- 
cises in  Bent  Iron  Work^  published  by  Newman  &  Co.,  London.  The  designs  In 
Casfteira  Manual  on  Bent  Iron  Wc»rk,  hy  Hfls1itck,andin  the  MetTopolitan  Handy 
Seriea  quarterly  on  Venelinn  Iron  Work,  are  equally  bad. 

t  Ve&etlan  Iron  Work  contains  thirteen  deiigna  tor  frames^  Mri.  BiuDp' 
book  eontains  thirteen  de^lgna  four  of  which  are  for  trame«^,  CasselVs  Manual 
has  a  chapter  on  photnB'fap^  Frames  with  four  designs,  all  bad. 
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the  element  most  easily  made  in  bent  iron.  The 
tyro,  grasping  one  end  of  the  tape  with  his  pliers 
and  the  other  with  his  fingers,  can  wind  a  pretty 
spiral  the  first  time  he  tries.  His  success  Hatters 
him,  tempts  him,  ruins  him.  The  spiral  is  the  very 
siren  of  art,  a  Circe  among  the  elements  of  design. 
And  yet  bent  iron  designs  are  usually  made  up  of  spi- 
rals. The  eye  is  utterly  confused  thereby.  The  mind 
actually  reels  from  part  to  part.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  disorderly  arrangement  of  the  spiral  curves. 
The  mind  does  not  object  to  complex  arrangements 
if  they  arc  orderly  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  spiral  always  suggests  movement,  growthj  either 
from  the  center  outward  or  from  without  inward 
towards  the  center,  usually  the  latter,  as  shown  at 
I  a.  Such  a  movement  having  been  initiated  by  a 
spiral,  as  at  b,  should  be  accepted  by  all  connected 
spirals,  c,  d,  e.  It  should  never  be  contradicted  and 
opposed  by  connected  spirals  as  at  f.  No  matter  how 
complex  the  form  all  connected  spirals  should  be  so 
related  that  the  common  movement  appears  to  be 
from  a  point,  g;  from  a  line*  h;  or  from  a  mass, 
actual  or  suggested,  as  at  i  and  j.  Violations  of  this 
law  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  design.  Fur- 
thermore, the  spiral,  because  of  its  suggestion  of 
movement  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  capitals,  as  at  K^  it  is  used 
to  hide  the  actual  working  member,  to  throw  an 
air  of  ease  and  grace  over  the  hard  fact  of  con- 
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structive  necessity.  Its  use  here  is  most  happy,  for 
the  upward  thrust  of  the  vigorous  stem  of  the  spiral 
seems  to  actually  bear  up  the  superimposed  weight 
without  the  slightest  effort.  But  when  the  spiral  is 
used  as  at  1,  m,  or  n,  it  gives  a  sense  of  insecurity. 
The  mind  feels  instinctively  that  the  slightest  in- 
crease of  pressure  from  above  would  spread  the 
supports  or  crush  them  out  of  shape.*  Finally,  it 
ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  add,  the  adaptation  of 
form  to  function,  the  economy  of  material,  the  fine 
porportions,  the  temperate  and  beautiful  curves, 
which  have  always  been  characteristic  of  the  best 
design,  should  be  evident  in  all  work  in  bent  iron. 
The  making  of  objects  in  bent  iron  requires  a 
judgment,  an  eye,  and  a  muscular  control  not  often 
found  in  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Such 
work  would  better  be  confined,  therefore,  to  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Even  in  these 
grades  anything  like  a  '<  course "  seems  absurd. 
The  chief  point  in  favor  of  bent  iron  work  is  that 
it  offers  practically  nothing  to  teach.  It  is  almost 
pure  application  of  principles  taught  in  drawing  and 
design,  it  is  merely  another  medium  of  expression. 
Good  curves  are  drawn  in  iron  instead  of  graphite, 
construction  is  worked  out  in  iron  instead  of  in 
paper  and  card. 

*  Four  manuals  of  bent  iron  work  contain  a  total  of  eighty-five  deftisrns  for 
objects  having  legs  or  feet  for  support.  Of  these  eighty-five  only  four  have  any 
other  form  of  support  than  this  weak  and  unsati&f «ctory  spiral. 
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The  equipment  consists  of  (i)  A  coil  of  Venetian 
iron  3-16"  or  1-4"  wide.  Each  coil  contains  fifty  feet 
of  tape  and  costs  at  retail  about  25  cents.  (2)  A 
package  of  binders.  A  package  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  costs  15  cents.  (3)  A  pair  of  flat  nose  side 
cutting  pliers  five  inches  long,  costing  about  50 
cents.*  (4)  A  pair  of  round  nose  pliers,  five  inch, 
costing  25  cents.  (5)  A  board,  say  a  half  inch  thick, 
and  eight  inches  square,  upon  which  to  place  the 
work  occasionally  when  fastening  the  binders.  A 
hard  wood  board  is  best,  but  almost  any  will  do. 
(6)  A  small  three  cornered  file,  costing  10  cents. 

The  points  to  be  taught  are  merely  such  as  a 
boy  will  discover  for  himself  in  ten  minutes  if  he 
has  the  opportunity,  namely: 

1,  That  a  **  round  corner'*  can  be  bent  with 
round  nose  pliers,  and  a  sharp  square  corner  with 
square  nose  pliers. 

2,  That  a  curve  may  be  turned  by  feeding  the 
tape  gradually  between  the  jaws  of  the  round  nose 
pliers,  twisting  the  pliers  a  little  at  every  halting 
place  (as  at  o,  Plate  i,  end  view). 

3,  That  a  curve  may  be  straightened  by  the  use 
of  the   square  nose  pliers,  held  as  at  p  (end  view). 

4,  That  the  binders  must  be  nipped  in  such  a 
way   that    the    corners    remain    square    corners,    r. 


*  Flat  nose  pliers  may  be  had  for  25  cents,  but  if  the  jaws  have  no  cutters, 
a  cutting  tool  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  equipment. 
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How  this  is  done  must  be  learned  by  experience. 
The  sketches  at  s,  t,  u,  v,  will  suggest  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  pliers. 

5,  That  the  tape  may  be  twisted  as  well  as  bent,  q. 

Objects  suited  to  the  material,  simple  in  con- 
struction, usable,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  related  to  the 
school  and  home  needs  of  the  child,  are  shown  in 
the  plates.  While  they  do  not  constitute  a  course 
they  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  first  are  the 
easiest  to  make. 

PICTURE  HOOK.  Get  a  piece  of  picture  molding.  Cut  a  piece 
of  tape  three  inches  long.  Use  the  round  nose  pliers  to  bend  the  hook 
for  the  cord.  Bend  the  other  end  with  the  thumb  and  finger  to  fit  the 
molding.  Make  a  good,  smooth  curve  without  kinks.  See  Plate  2,  a. 
This  hook  will  support  a  small  picture  only.  If  a  stouter  hook  is 
desired,  cut  a  piece  six  inches  long,  bend  it  in  the  middle,  squeezing 
the  two  parts  closely  together.  Make  the  hook  of  this  double  piece 
and  bind  the  two  ends  as  shown  at  a,  on  Plate  3. 

KEY  RING.  Cut  a  piece  of  tape  five  inches  long.  Upon  each 
end  make  a  hook  like  that  shown  on  Plate  2  at  b.  This  is  easily  done 
by  working  the  hook  over  a  little  piece  of  tape  placed  crosswise  near 
the  end.  Notice  that  one  hook  is  the  reverse  of  the  other.  When  the 
two  hooks  are  made,  work  the  tape  into  a  circle  by  bending  it  oyer 
the  thumb,  and  snap  the  two  ends  together,  sideways.  What  might 
be  called  a  house  key  ring  is  shown  on  Plate  3  at  b.  In  this  case  a 
half  dovetail  is  filed  on  each  end  of  the  tape,  and  a  binder  is  added  to 
hold  the  two  together  and  to  cover  the  joint. 

CURTAIN  RING.  A  screw  eye  of  small  size  is  necessary.  Cut 
a  piece  of  tape  eight  inches  long.  Bend  a  spiral  on  each  end,  coiling 
towards  each  other.  Bend  the  tape  in  the  middle  to  bring  the  two 
spirals  together  to  make  a  heart-shape.     Put  on  the  screw  eye,  starting 
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!it  the  eyff  of  one  of  llie  spiral-:.  With  the 
round  nose  plierfi  bend  the  tape  to  hold  the 
screw  eje  in  its  proper  placet  «ee  Plate  2,  c. 
Bind  the  spirals  together  as  mdkated*  Thifi 
problem  allows  for  wide  dJveraitj  in  treats 
menl.  Plate  31  c,  shows  a  more  complex 
design  made  from  three  spirals  exactlj  alike, 
and  a  ^circumscribing  circle  with  a  loop  for 
the  a  crew  eje*  The  beau  I  j  of  this  design 
depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  spirals 
and  the  positions  of  the  binders. 

DRAWER  PULL.  Closeljr  allied  to  the 
curtain  ring  ia  the  drawer  puXL  It  ditfers 
structurallj  onlv  as  required  by  the  greater 
strain  to  w^hii^h  it  ma}'  be  subjected.  Plate 
3,  d,  shows  one  good  form  of  draw  pull.  It 
is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tape,  one  eight 
inches  long  and  the  other  «ix,  a  screw  ejre 
and  two  binders- 

CABLE*  Each  link  requires  a  piece  of 
tape  four  inches  long,  and  a  binder,  or  for 
additional  strength^  two  binders,  or  even 
three,  on  the  cross  bar.  The  bending  for  the 
link  U  shown  on  Plate  2  at  e.  If  each  pnpil 
makes  a  link  the  entire  cable  is  quickly  con- 
structed* Uf  course  each  link  after  the  first 
must  be  added  before  the  binders  are  in  place, 

CHAIN.  Each  link  requires  a  piece  of 
tape  two  and  three-fourth  inches  long,  and 
one  binder,  or  for  additional  strength.  two< 
The  bending  is  shown  on  Plate  2  at  d,  and 
also  on  Plate  3  at  e- 

BIT*  A  bit  strong  enough  for  a  rocking 
horse  or  a  goat,  or  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  dog 
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chain,  or  the  chain  for  a  rat  trap  may  be  made  from  one  piece  of  tape 
ten  inches  long,  and  two  binders.     See  Plate  2,  g. 

SNAP  HOOK.  Apiece  of  tape  nine  inches  long,  and  one  binder 
will  make  this.  Fold  the  tape  so  that  one  part  is  five  inches  long  and 
the  other  four.  The  bend  forms  the  end  of  the  hook.  Form  the  hook, 
bend  the  inner  piece,  the  shorter  one,  to  form  the  eye.  Bend  over  it 
the  other  part  to  form  the  snap.  Add  the  binder ;  put  on  two  if  greater 
strength  is  desirable.     See  Plate  2,  f. 

CHAIN  RING.  The  chain  ring  shown  on  Plate  3  at  f,  requires 
six  inches  of  tape  and  one,  two  or  three  binders  as  may  be  required. 
It  is  made  after  the  manner  of  the  cable  link. 

COAT  HOOK.  The  coat  hook,  Plate  3,  g,  requires  eleven  inches 
of  tape.  Bend  it  upon  itself  in  the  middle.  Form  the  hook  from  the 
doubled  end,  twist  the  tape  to  bring  the  inner  edges  uppermost,  and 
bend  the  spirals.  A  round-head  screw  through  the  eye  of  each  spiral 
will  hold  the  hook  in  place  upon  the  wall. 

WALL  BRACKET.  Plate  4.  Notice  that  this  is*  double  where 
strength  is  needed,  and  that  the  lines  are  arranged  to  give  strength 
and  support  at  critical  points.  The  bracket  is  made  of  four  pieces 
well  bound  together. 

TABLE  GRILL.  Plate  4.  This  particular  design  is  from  Teach- 
ers* College,  New  York.  It  is  made  from  four  pieces  of  tape,  each 
twelve  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length,  and  eight  binders.  An 
accurate  drawing  of  one  quarter,  full  size,  must  be  made,  and  the  tape 
bent  to  fit  the  drawing,  if  a  satisfactory  result  is  to  be  secured.  A 
half-dozen  modifications  of  this  square  spiral  or  fret  motive  will  give 
equally  satisfactory  designs. 

PEN  RACK.  Plate  5.  This  should  be  designed,  of  one  piece 
with  one  binder,  to  fit  a  given  ink  bottle.  That  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration required  thirteen  inches  of  tape.  The  only  new  element 
involved  is  the  half-turn  of  the  tape  to  give  the  ascending  sides. 

BRUSH  REST.  Plate  5.  This  requires  sixteen  inches  of  tape 
and  two  binders.     Begin  in  the  middle  and  work  both  ways. 


KNIFE  REST,     Plate  6.     Made  of  one  piece  of  tape  seventeen 
ItitheB  long.     No  binders.     Begftn  in  tKe  middle  fttiri  work  both  waj^s, 

PANSY  BOWL,  Plate  6.  A  bowl  for  holding  psiOBics  or  other 
short  Ktemm^d  i!ower«  ipvtst  be  shaUow.  but  at>  a  rtili^^  the  effect  is 
better  if  the  flowers  are  not  too  near  the  table. 
Short  legs  for  the  bowl  may  be  made  from  two 
pieces  of  tape  fieven  Inches  long  crossed  at  right 
angle!?  in  the  center  and  held  in  place  bj  means 
of  a  cross -shaped  binder^  which  may  he  cut  from 
thin  hoop  iron  or  brass^  and  tiled  into  shape. 

ORIENTAL  LAMP-  Plate  7.  These  wny 
be  seen  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  Damascu!^^  Con- 
etantinople,  etc-  Thej  consist  of  a  suspended 
glass  containing  a  little  oil  upon  which  floats  a 
disk  with  the  wick.  The  lamp  shown  in  the 
plate  Is  made  from  a  jcllj'  tumbler,  and  five  pieces 
of  tape,  one  forming  the  Hng  and  fonr^  clasped 
about  a  wrought  nail,  head  downward,  forming 
the  hook  and  supporters.  This  type  is  capable  of 
infinite  variation. 

HANGING  POT.  Plate  S.  This  also  is 
made  from  a  jell j  tumbler*  The  four  supporters 
interclasp  at  the  top,  inside  the  hook-cage.  The 
supporters  maj  I>e  as  wide  as  necessary  to  make 
room  for  the  plant,  and  may  be  unclasped  at  the 
lop  if  necessary  to  remove  the  glass  ^ 

SL^PPORTER.  Plate  fi.  The  bottles  u*ed 
by  the  children  for  holding  Howers  to  he  drawn 
in  the  spring  are  often  upset.  They  may  be  made 
to  stand  more  firmly  upon  the  desk  by  giving 
them  a  supporting  framework  of  bent  iron.     The 

making  of  such  a  frame  to  lit  a  particular  bottle  is  a  problem  demand- 
ing no  little  thought  and  skill.  The  supporter  shown  in  the  plate  15 
composed  of  two  rings  of  tape  and  four  other  pieces  forming  the  braces. 
Six  binders  hold  the  whole  firmly  together* 
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CAN'DLM  bTlLK^     Plate  5.     ThU  is  made  upon  a  square  «ti^ 

ei  wood  or  metal  tive  inches  long.     It  i»  composed  of  four  pieces  ol 

tApe*  ticft  ten  inchrM  tang,  and  a  circle  of  tin  An  incit  aiid  a  quajter  in 

cMain^Uf,  with  a  Mjuare  liole  in  the  center*    Two  binder*  hoUl  tJie 

whole  cogether. 

CANDLE  BOWL,  Plate  5.  Thb  it 
made  from  a  ftatmon  can  cut  off  bj  means 
of  shears,  Fotir  &litB  are  punched  in  the 
tin  near  the  center,  through  which  thefoyr 
pieceK  of  tape  are  passed  to  form  the  ieg« 
and  the  gtippoi  t  for  the  candle.  The  handle 
In  deiifgned,  frotn  one  ptece  of  tapCt  tn  fit 
the  forefinger  and  thuriih  used  in  carrying 
the  candle  about*  Two  bin  den  fasten  the 
hitndle  to  one  of  the  leg  pieceR.  This  type 
iiiho  tft  capable  of  endle^^  variett^.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  bowl  maj  be  cut  and 
bent  into  many  diftercnt  attractive  forms, 
and  handtet  legs ,  and  support  ofi^er  other 
opportunities  for  design* 

**  Wc  ascribe  beauty/*  says 
Emerson,  **  to  that  which  is  sim- 
ple, which  has  no  superBuous 
parts,  which  exactly  answers  its 
end/'  When  we  are  content  to 
give  up  ''courses  *'  in  paper  cut- 
ting,  card  construction,  sewing, 

1^  weaving,  wood  working,  leather 

stamping,  metal  hammering  and 
the  like,  and  to  use  all  these  materials  and  processes 
when  required  and  as  required  in  our  constantly 
enlarging  school  life,  then  one  half  the  ugly  and  mis- 
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applied  art  will  disappear.  And  when  we  teach  more 
effectively  the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  and 
through  more  persistent  practice  of  freehand  drawing 
give  our  pupils  a  keener  eye  and  a  more  obedient 
hand,  then  the  other  half  of  our  school  art  will  begin 
to  take  on  the  semblance  of  beauty.  But  beauty 
itself — ah,  that  is  reserved  for  the  masters. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Editor 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 
FEBRUARY 

REPRESENTATION  OF  COMMON  OBJECTS 


PRIMARY 


FIRST   YEAR.     A.     Make   drawings   of  common 
objects  in  school  and  home.     Use  colored  cray- 
ons, chalk  or  the  brush  and  ink.     Make  silhouettes. 

The  free  expression  of  last  month  is  to  become  guided  expression 
this  month.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  select  the  best  view  of 
the  object,  the  view  which  tells  most,  and  to  express  that  as  truthfully 
as  possible.  The  secondary  emphasis  should  be  upon  proportion, 
relative  width  and  height.  Of  the  illustrations,  a  is  by  **  Herbert"  of 
"Eastern  Avenue"  school:  b  is  by  *'  Martha"  from  the  same  school; 
c  came  from  N.  Adams,  Mass. ;  d  is  by  *'Leon,"  Boston  Road,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  e  is  **  anonymous." 

SECOND  YEAR.  B.  Make  drawings  of  com- 
mon objects  in  school  and  outside  school,  such  as 
implements,  utensils,  and  furniture.  Use  any  appro- 
priate medium.    Make  silhouettes,  especially  in  paper. 

The  selection  of  the  supreme  moment  in  last  month's  work  was  a 
preparation  for  selecting  the  most  important  elements,  in  a  given 
object,  this  month. 

The  children  will  decide  without  hesitation.  For  example,  in 
drawing  a  basket  the  shape  of  body  and  handle  is  more  important  than 
kind  of  weaving.  In  the  scissors  the  handles  and  blades  and  the 
screw  are  more  important  than  the  markings  or  the  color. 

Aim  for  correct  proportions  of  width  to  height,  relative  sizes  of 
parts.  Any  available  objects  are  good  subjects.  Those  shown  at  B 
are  from  the  home.  These  are  ideals  toward  which  children  should 
work. 
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THIRD  YEAR.  C.  Make  draw- 
ings  of  common  objects,  such  as  sleds, 
electric  cars,  locomotives,  ships,  etc., 
used  in  communication  and  transpor- 
tation. Use  any  appropriate  me- 
dium, especially  the  brush.  Make 
silhouettes. 

Again  this  month  the  aim  is  to  express  gen- 
eral appearances,  but  the  general  appearance  of 
such  objects  as  require  more  careful  observation 
of  parts.  The  general  appearance  of  a  tree  in  winter 
may  be  suggested  without  studying  the  details 
very  closely,  the  representation  of  an  electric  car, 
for  example,  reqires  closer  study  of  parts  and 
relations.  The  drawings  at  C  are  the  actual  work  of 
children  :  a  and  b  from  Springfield,  c,  anonymous. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  D.  Make  draw- 
ings  from  such  objects  as  framed 
pictures,  maps,  windows,  doors,  etc., 
using  pencil,  brush  and  ink  and  water 
color,  especially  the  latter.  Give 
special  attention  to  the  laying  of  flat 
washes,  different  tones  of  one  color 
(First  mode). 

The  aim  this  month  as  last,  is  to  lead  to  an 
appreciation  of  proportion,  and  the  power  to  ex- 
press proportions  correctly  and  rapidly,  without 
measuring.  The  new  element  is  proportion  in 
light  and  dark  values.     The  values  may  be  those 
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suggested  b_v  the  object  itself,  or  mav  be  a  scale 
of  tones  selected  without  reference  to  nature,  as 
for  example,  at  D  c,  the  original  of  which  was 
drawn  in  three  tones  of  dull  orange  (brown). 

FIFTH  YEAR.  E.  Make  draw- 
ings from  spherical  and  hemispheri- 
cal objects,  within  an  enclosing  form, 
using  pencil  and  water  color.  Color 
in  complements,  reciprocally  keyed 
(Second  mode). 

For  suggestions  as  to  a  good  method  see  last 
month's  outline.  Such  objects  as  bowls,  jars, 
vases,  Japanese  lanterns  and  baskets  are  best  for 
this  grade.  When  a  satisfactory  drawing  has 
been  made  in  pencil  it  may  be  traced  and  colored. 
Select  two  complementary  colors,  suggested  by 
the  object,  and  subdue  each  by  putting  some  of 
the  other  into  it,  until  two  harmonious  tones 
are  secured.  Use  the  more  attractive  of  the  two 
for  the  object  and  the  other  for  the  foreground 
and,  darkened,  if  necessary,  for  the  background. 
Another  good  scheme  is  to  use  the  darkest  tone 
for  the  ground  and  a  lighter  note  in  the  same 
scale  for  the  inside  of  the  bowl. 


SIXTH  YEAR.  F.  Make  many 
drawings  from  cylindrical  objects, 
involving  the  representation  of  fore- 
shortened circles  at  different  levels. 
Finish  with  enclosing  form,  fore- 
ground, background,  in  related  or 
analogous  colors  (Third  mode). 
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For  suggestions  as  to  niclhodi  see  last 
month's  Qiitltne*  Such  ohjetts  a&  glasses 
partly  (iMed  with  water  *  bottles,  cans  with 
labetij  upon  them,  paiLs  with  hoops^  measures 
with  division  marks,  elc.»  are  good  subjects. 
The  one  new  thing  to  teach  is  that  changes 
in  the  level  of  a  given  circle  niean  changes 
in  the  nppatent  shape.  W^hen  a  correct  draw- 
ing i*i  *;ecured  il  inav  be  traced  and  colored 
in  three  related  tones  suggested  by  the 
colors  of  the  object-  The  aim  is  not  a 
naturalistic  ettect,  but  a  drawing,  correct  in 
form,  and  of  pleasing  color  to  the  eve*  The 
illustration  conies  from  Reading,  Mass. 

GRAMMAR 


SEVENTH  YEAR.  G.  Make 
drawings  from  pleasing  groups 
composed  of  spherical,  hemi- 
spherical and  cylindrical  objects- 
Finish  within  an  enclosing  form, 
in  related  or  analogous  colors 
(Third  mode). 

For  suggestions  as  to  method  see  last 
month's  outline.  The  |»roups  mvtst  be  con- 
sistent in  content  (a  glass  ot  water  and  a 
lemon,  for  example,  rather  than  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  bail  of  twine) ;  the  objects  must 
be  consistently  related  In  size  (a  tea-pot 
and  cup  rather  than  a  football  and  a  pocket 
whistle)  ;  the  objects  should  be  grouped  so 
that  the  :it  tent  ion  ts  not  directed  awnv  from 
the  group.     The  aim  both  in  form  and  in 
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difterences  in  teitures.  The  surface  of  a  glass 
is  not  like  the  surface  of  an  orange,  nor 
either  of  these  like  the  surface  of  a  fur  i:ap. 
These  differences  in  texture  maj  he  fitijt^- 
gested  b^  the  character  and  direction  of  tlic 
stroke  of  the  penctU  A  correct  drawing 
mny  be  traced  and  colored  tn  any  pkatiing 
f^cale  of  three  or  more  tones,  firsts  second, 
or  third  mode.  The  jar^  tf,  U  from  Maiden, 
Mas  9^ 

NINTH  YEAR,  I,  Make 
dravrings  from  consistent  groups 
of  objects,  from  forniture,  inte- 
riors, or  from  btiildings  visible 
from  the  schoolroom  window* 
Render  in  outline,  in  suggested 
light  and  shade,  or  in  color,  using 
pencil,  pen,  or  brush. 

For  method  In  sketching  see  last 
month's  outline.  The  aim  should  be  to 
establish  the  habit  of  looking  firfit  for 
those  lines  which  are  fundamental,  which 
determine  proportions,  potiitions  of  parts, 
lines  upon  which  minor  detail  depends. 
An  effective  result  is  produced  by  using 
delic4Lte  washes  of  water  color  over  a  fin- 
ished pencil  drawing, 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  CLASSES. 
Make  drawings  from  groups 
arranged  with  special  reference  to 
harmony   of  color   in   the  triads, 
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These  drawingti  should  be  not  ouly 
drawn  from  the  objcctis  but  colored  from 
the  ohjectfi  also,  as  a  rule;  b«l  at  lc*ist  one 
interior  slioiild  be  colored  as  the  pupiTs 
laste  may  direct.  Let  the  problem  be  a 
l>cautj fully  colored  dining  room*  reception 
room,  chamber,  or  den*  wilh  an  outlook 
towards  the  north,  or  south,  or  *iome  other 
pointi  and  with  inadequate  window  space^ 
or  too  much  window  space.  Make  the 
problem  a  practical  one,  8tich  an  arises  in 
everv  home.  The  group  is  from  a  drawing 
hjf  Frederick  Whitnej,  Salem,  Mass, 


Continue  the  study  of  the 
history  of  art,  as  suggested  last 
month, 

MECHANICAL  CLASSES. 
Make  drawings  to  scale,  repre- 
senting the  four  walls  of  some 
one  room,  with  such  permanent 
additions  as  window  casings, 
base  boards,  dados,  chair  rails, 
picture  moldings,  mantles,  book 
cases,  etc.  Plan  a  harmonious 
and  appropriate  scheme  of  color 
for  the  room  and  finish  the  draw- 
ings accordingly  in  flat  tints. 
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This  exercise  might  be  worked  out  from  the  school  room  itself, 
with  its  appropriate  decorations  and  scheme  of  color.  A  discussion 
of  available  materials,  of  methods  of  applj^ing  them,  of  relative  cost 
and  value  should  make  such  an  exercise  thoroughly  practical,  so  that 
the  pupil  would  be  capable  of  renovating  a  room  at  home. 

Continue  the  study  of  the  history  of  architec- 
tural forms  or  of  the  selected  phase  of  constructive 
art,  as  suggested  last  month. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FEBRUARY  WORK 

In  addition  to  that  given  last  month  bearing  on 
the  same  subject. 

Furniture.  Book,  Nov.  1903,  pp.  118,  120;  Drawing  of,  see  Freehand 
Drawing,  Cross,  p.  17,  etc. 

Grouping.  See  Composition  in  Fine  Art,  Kettelle,  Chap.  IV,  etc. ; 
Augsburg,  II,  p.  127,  etc.  Drawing  of  Groups,  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, Cross,  p.  9.  Examples  of.  Book,  Nov.  1901 ;  May  1902 ;  Feb. 
1904 ;  Light  and  Shade,  Cross.     Prang  Text  Books,  IV  and  V. 

Interiors.     See  Book,  Nov.  1902,  Bumham,  An  Eighth  Grade  Outline. 

Interior  Decoration.  See  School  Sanitation  and  Decoration,  Burrage 
and  Bailey  (D.  C.  Heath)  Chaps.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII. 

Notan,  Light  and  Dark,  arrangement  of.  See  Composition,  Dow, 
Chap.  10,  etc. 

Paper  Cutting.    Wills,  Book,  Jan.  1905.     Prang  Text  Book  II. 

Pictorial  Composition.     Bailey,  Year-Book,  1902,  p.  xoo. 

Silhouettes.    See  With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  section  on  Ink  Work,  etc. 
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A  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  England  and  Eastern 
New    York.      By   Ralph    Hoffmann.      Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1904.     5  x  7^,  358  pp.     Illustrated. 
$1.50. 
The  rest  of   the  title  is  as  follows — Containing  a  Key  for  each 
Season  and  Short  Descriptions  of  over  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Species 
with  Particular  Reference  to  their  Appearance  in  the  Field,  by  Ralph 
Hofifmann,  Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  with  four 
full-page   plates   by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  nearly  one  hundred 
cuts  in  the  text.     All  of  which  forms  the  longest  and  dryest  sentence 
in  the  book.         Among  bird  books  this  must  take  a  prominent  and 
authoritative   place   at  once  for   several   reasons,     i.  Its  author  is  a 
persistent  and  painstaking  observer,  a  truthful  reporter,  and  a  clever 
translator  of  bird  notes.     2.     Its  plan  is  as  orderly  as  the  feathers  of  a 
bird's  wing,  and  the  explanations  are  as  clear  as  the  note  of  a  quail. 
3.  Its  keys  are  astonishingly  sensible.     They  fit  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence and  unlock  its  problems  as  a  good  key  should. 

If  an  excited  child  rushes  in  to  his  teacher  and  says,  **I  saw  a 
bird;  what  do  you  suppose  it  was?"  his  teacher,  knowing  these  keys, 
could  probably  tell  him,  provided  the  child  could  answer  truthfully 
this  series  of  most  natural  questions:  What  is  the  time  of  year? 
What  was  the  color  of  the  bird  ?  How  large  was  it  ?  Where  was  he 
when  you  saw  him?  What  was  he  doing?  Was  he  alone?  The  keys 
are  made  for  each  month  or  sub-season,  and  group  the  birds  according 
to  their  most  easily-recognized  marks,  namely,  color  and  size.  Among 
the  condensed  and  highly  nutritious  chapters  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
book  is  one  on  Migration  and  another  on  Distribution  with  a  most 
illuminating  map  of  the  Life  Zones  of  the  birds  to  be  found  east  of 
the  Catskills  and  north  of  Long  Island.  The  volume  is  a  convenient 
size,  and  a  model  for  books  of  this  class. 

A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  Thomas  Nuttall,  New 
Revised    and    Annotated    Edition   by    Montague 
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Chamberlain.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1903.  six  8^, 
432  pp.  no  illustrations  in  color,  and  numerous 
engravings.     $3.00.* 

This  standard  reference  book,  formerly  published  in  two  volumes 
is  now  brought  within  reach  of  all.  It  is  not  a  field  book,  primarily, 
but  a  desk  book.  Having  indentified  a  bird  by  the  use  of  some  guide, 
one  may  learn  most  delightful  facts  about  him  here.  For  instance, 
while  Hoffmann  gives  the  bobolink  one  page,  Nuttall  gives  him  five, 
each  containing  twice  as  many  words.  The  text  is  good  reading.  It 
has  something  of  that  well  bred,  stately,  literary  quality,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  our  grandfathers.  The  color  plates  are  a  most  attractive 
feature.  About  the  only  criticism  one  feels  like  making  is  that  they 
do  not  tell  the  truth  as  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  birds.  No  one  can 
justly  be  said  to  know  birds,  who  doesn't  know  this  book  of  the  birds 
of  the  whole  country. 

Fireside  Child  Study.  By  Patterson  DuBois.    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  1903.     4  x  6^,  160  pp.     75  cents. 

The  constantly  deepening  interest  of  teachers  in  the  ethical  and 
moral  training  of  their  pupils  is  a  sign  of  increasing  wisdom.  As  an 
aid  to  that  mutual  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  is 
the  only  basis  for  genuine  helpfulness  along  these  lines,  this  latest 
book  by  Mr.  DuBois  will  be  welcomed  by  every  one  familiar  with  the 
previous  work  of  this  lover  of  children,  and  wise  observer.  To  para- 
phrase a  sentence  in  the  Foreword,  It  is  no  secret  that  one  may  be  a 
learned  teacher  or  even  a  supervising  principal,  or  both,  and  yet  nag, 
neglect,  or  repel  his  own  pupils.  "This  little  book  means  to  be  a 
simple  guide  to  the  use  of  our  common  sense,  our  self  restraint,  In 
pursuit  of  our  good  intentions.  It  rests  not  on  soft  sentimentality, 
nor  hard  science,  but  on  simple  equity  and  kindness."  Later  the 
author  says,  **  A  knowledge  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  or  of  the  gan- 
glionic system  will  not  keep  us  from  nagging,  or  from  making  snap 

*  Special  price  to  Schools,  $3.oo. 
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judgments  of  the  child's  motives."  The  book  is  full  of  **  cases" 
which  admirably  supplement  the  wise  suggestions  for  guidance  in 
discipline.  Not  intended  primarily  for  teachers  it  is,  nevertheless, 
like  Reckonings  from  Little  Hands,  The  Point  of  Contact,  and  The 
Natural  Way*,  packed  with  nourishing  food  for  teachers  of  every 
grade. 

School  Architecture.  By  Wm.  Geo.  Bruce.  Johnson 
Service  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Second  edition,  4  x  5^, 
124  pp.,  70  illustrations.     50  cents. 

This  is  well  called  a  Handy  Manual.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  useful  little  book  for  members  of  building  committees.  It  deals 
directly  and  concisely  with  such  matters  as,  How  to  begin.  Sites, 
Plans,  Architect's  fees,  Heating,  Ventilating,  Furnishing,  etc.  The 
illustrations  give  the  exteriors  of  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  confined,  however,  to  buildings  of  eight  rooms  and 
more,  usually  more.  Country  committees  need  a  similar  book  about 
ideal  rural  school  buildings  of  from  one  to  six  rooms. 

THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

The  color  plates  are  better  again  this  month,  the  frontispiece  being 
the  best.  Leiia  Mechlin  writes  upon  the  recent  comparative  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  under  the  title  A  Vindication  of  American  Art. 
A  version  of  The  Gleaners  by  Millet,  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  Codman 
Potter  is  given  on  p.  26.  The  gleaners  are  nearer  the  stacks  and  the 
wain,  and  the  picture  is  within  a  vertical  oblong.  Fromentin's  dash- 
ing Falconer,  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  is  reproduced  on 
p.  28,  and  Wyant's  Connecticut  Valley,  on  p.  32.  Hustling  for  News- 
paper Pictures  by   Edward  J.   Wheelock   is  a  revelation    of  modern 

*This  book  has  two  chapter!  which,  although  they  deal  primarily  with  reHgious 
training,  every  teacher  of  drawing  should  read:  Nurture  by  Atmosphere,  or  the 
indirect  education  of  the  Peelings,  and  Nurture  by  Light,  or  education  through 
Vision,— the  power  of  the  pictorial, 
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methods.  Marion  Elliston  describes  The  New  Westminster  Cathedral, 
and  calls  it  The  Crowning  Glory  of  Bjzantine  Art.  She  might  have 
added  *Mn  the  West,"  out  of  respect  to  venerable  and  lovelj  Sta.  Sophia. 
The  World's  Great  Volcanoes,  by  W.  N.  Jennings,  and  A  City  Built 
on  Rubies,  are  marvelousljr  interesting  and  well  illustrated.  One  does 
not  often  see  a  luckier  photographic  plate  than  that  by  G.  F.  Hoskins, 
p.  92.  There  is  a  vigorous  caricature  of  Governor  Pennjpacker  on  p. 
i37>  by  ^*  Flojd  Campbell.  The  head  has  astonishing  soliditj  and 
character  considering  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  pen  and  ink 
handling. 

Century 

The  supreme  article  of  the  month  for  manual-arts  teachers  is 
Helen  Keller's  on  the  hand,  A  Chat  about  the  Hand,  but  the  most 
astonishing  **chat"  ever  printed.  Helen  admires  the  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  but  everybody  must  admire  that  Winged  Victory  we  know 
as  Helen  Keller.  Christian  Brinton  writes  of  Zuloaga,  The  Spanish 
Painter,  and  gives  three  examples  of  his  work.  A  paper,  in  the  Fossil 
Wonders  of  the  West  series,  by  Prof.  Osbom  describes  and  illustrates 
the  evolution  of  Fitness  in  Ichthyosaurs.  The  best  half-tone  is  **  Aux 
Armes,"  p.  393,  by  Leon  Guipon,  admirably  composed  to  reflect  the 
subject,  and  unusually  fine  in  its  textures  and  values.  On  p.  390,  the 
artist  Miss  Betts  and  the  engraver  Davidson  have  managed  to  produce 
the  best  silken  curtain  ever  seen  in  a  half-tone.  On  A  Sampler,  to 
which  the  silken  curtain  forms  a  frontispiece,  is  a  masterpiece,  in  its 
way,  by  Clinton  Scollard.  The  ornaments  are  dainty  and  quaint. 
The  pictures  of  London  in  Transformation  vary  greatly  in  excellence. 
The  Court  House,  p.  328,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  Cathedral,  p.  336, 
one  of  the  worst.  The  War  Office,  p.  232,  is  quite  London  like,  but 
London  never  looks  like  that  on  p.  326  in  the  night.  Look  at 
£1  Coriano,  on  p.  453,  a  moment  and  then  turn  to  the  frontispiece. 
What  other  comment  is  necessary  on  the  trend  of  Spanish  art?  Study 
MurilIo*s  composition,  textures,  faces,  and  admire  the  painter,  but  do 
not  forget  to  admire  equally  the  skilful  work  of  Timothy  Cole. 
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Chautauquan. 

The  reading  journey  goes  on  pleasantly  through  Hamburg-*  Kiel 
and  Lubeck,  seventeen  half-tones  helping  to  make  things  vivid, 
Thoma«  Whitney  Surette  writes  of  Beethoven  and  His  Music,  and 
Henry  S.  Curtii  of  The  Play  Movement  in  Germany;  an  article  which 
will  help  teachers  interested  in  helping  their  children  through  their 
games.  In  connection  with  it  should  be  read  what  is  said  about  Ptay 
and  Playgrounda^  pp*  470  to  475.  Walter  L.  Hervej  describei 
Changes  in  the  Common  School  Curriculum.  Anna  B«  Com^tock't 
iecond  article  on  The  Evergreens  gives  six  illustrations  from  nature. 

Country  Life. 

Always  a  photographic  surprise!  This  month  there  are  two; 
onct  a  set  of  plates  from  the  Tarpon,  the  other*  from  the  squirrel. 
How  little  ordinary  mortals  know  about  common  things!  Always 
pictures  of  extraordinary  t>eauty  1  This  monUi  they  accompanj'  Mr. 
Cftpen's  article  on  Elm  wood  1  in  the  series  on  Country  Home*  of 
Famous  Americans*  The  Revival  of  the  Bow  and  Arrow,  by  Erneat 
Thompson  Seton»  will  please  the  boys*  How^  to  keep  Rubber  PlantAJ 
In  Perfect  Trim  will  help  many  an  owner  ol  these  decorative  shrubs. 
How  to  Plant  a  Tree  and  Suggestive  Tree  Lists,  p.  303,  will  be  of  use 
to  all  who  improve  their  school  grounds  this  spring.  Don't  overlook 
the  article  on  The  Fresh- Water  Aquarium^  p.  287 »  or  that  on  Stair 
Construction  (if  you  are  a  manual  training  or  mechanical  drawing 
teacher)  on  p.  599,  nor  that  on  How  to  Build  a  Window,  p*  105. 

Craftsman. 

Tiie  opening  article  by  Frederick  S.  Lamb  (the  first  of  a  series  to 
deal  in  a  new  way  with  the  subject  of  municipal  art)  is  upon  the 
Flower  Memorial  Library  of  Watertown,  N*  V.  The  text  and  thirteen 
illustrations  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  author  is  right  when  he  says 
tt  la  one  of  the  most  beautiful  libraries  in  America.  Mnst  drsiwing 
teachers  will  be  attracted  by  Art  in  the  Home  and  in  the  SchooK— a 
lesson  from  Boiilet  de  Monvelt  by  Irene  Sargent.  WouUi  ihat  we  had 
the  ability  to  decorate  all  ovir  school  rooms  in  I  hat  s-piril.     llul  the 
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most  directlj  helpful  article  is  The  Border  Analyzed  as  a  Decorative 
Agent,  from  the  French  of  Grasset.  There  are  sixteen  strong  line 
drawings  as  illustration.  Miss  Sargent  is  doing  us  all  great  service 
by  her  wonderful  translations — thejr  are  more  than  that — interpreta- 
tions, let  us  say,  from  the  French.  Pewter-Craft  has  examples  of  fine 
design,  and  Silver-Craft,  as  another  article  might  be  called,  has  exam- 
ples of  decadent  design.  Dr.  Ross  of  Harvard  says  houses  either  rest 
on  the  earth  or  perch.  The  houses  by  Hunt  and  Gray  rest  gracefully, 
especially  that  on  p.  442.  There  is  an  appreciative  article  on  the 
recent  work  of  Jerome  Connor,  an  American  sculptor  of  originality 
and  promise,  and  a  most  readable  article  on  William  Morris,  by 
George  Wharton  James. 

Delineator 

There  are  two  unusually  interesting  sets  of  pictures  this  month ; 
those  of  Charles  Livingstone  Bull,  illustrating  Frank  Baum's  Animal 
Fairy  Tales,  and  those  by  Fred  Richardson  for  The  Curiosity  of 
Carney  by  Seumas  MacManus.  The  first  are  of  animals  excellently 
well  composed  and  rendered  in  values ;  the  second,  of  the  liveliest  sort 
of  people  done  in  pen  and  ink.  Some  Feathered  Royalties  will  open 
the  eyes  of  many  a  boy  as  to  how  hens  are  **  kept."  Lovers  of  Long- 
fellow's Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  will  want  to  read  Herbert  D.  Ward's 
Norman's  Woe.  Wide  awake  children  will  find  the  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  p.  109,  good  for  any  time  in  the  year.  Teachers  of  sewing  will 
find  useful  suggestions  on  pp.  112  to  120. 

Harper's. 

Do  look  at  Peter  Newell's  ridiculous  and  amusing  production  on 
p.  329.  On  p.  398  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  successful  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  a  tint  block  which  has  yet  appeared.  How  cheap 
the  blue  one  looks  beside  it  (p*3^'  '^hc  green  one,  p.  299,  is  also  a 
failure,  but  that  on  p.  296  is  almost  equal  to  the  best.  The  black-and- 
whites  best  worth  studying  this  month  are  the  two  by  Elizabeth  Ship- 
pen  Green,  pp.  291  and  293,  for  their  bold  and  sure  drawing;  those  by 
Albert  Herter,  pp.  249  and  254,  for  their  truthful  values ;  and  those  by 
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Howard  Pyle,  pp.  263,  259,  and  frontispiece,  for  their  composition  and 
the  temperate  use  of  one  color.  Sterner's  work,  pp.  270  and  277  is 
not  of  his  best,  though  **I  wonder  if  he'll  come,"  is  not  too  bad. 
There  are  two  or  three  good  half-tones  from  fine  old  English  portraits 
in  a  Doctor  to  Kings. 

House  Beautiful. 

An  effective  cover  in  blue  by  Paul  Strajer  is  a  pleasant  introduc- 
tion to  this  entertaining  number,  Look  at  the  design  for  the  table  of 
contents,  at  the  head  piece,  p.  13,  and  at  the  tail  piece,  p.  21 ;  they  are 
not  all  signed  *'  P.  S."  but  thej  are  all  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  well 
handled.  Joseph  H.  Adams  writes  on  Home  Made  Mission  Furniture, 
or  as  it  might  appropriately  be  called.  The  Good  Taste  of  the  Poor,  in 
contrast  to  another  article  entitled  The  Poor  Taste  of  the  Rich.  *•  The 
Arte  and  Craf te  to  knowe  Well  to  Dye  "  gives  receipts  for  fifteen  good 
colors.  Squab  Raising  for  Profit  by  Harold  R.  Briggs  has  thirteen 
taking  illustrations.  There  are  six  views  illustrating  Old  Chester 
and  Its  Architecture  by  Elizabeth  E.  Goldsmith,  and  three  from  the 
charming  old  inn  at  Dives,  France.  On  p.  38  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
drawings  of  American  Homes,  that  of  the  American  Indian. 

McClure's. 

A  striking  cover  design.  Center  of  interest  too  low  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  Heavier  lettering  at  the  top  would  have  improved  it. 
The  most  directly  useful  article  for  schools  is  A  Glimpse  of  Beavers 
at  Work  by  C  E.  Williams.  The  pictures  this  month  are  an  unusual 
lot.  If  you  were  ever  in  the  Red  Cafion  of  the  Gunnison  at  sunset  or 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado,  you  will  appreciate  the  Frontis- 
piece ;  if  not,  you  will  think  it  overdone.  Frost  is  equal  to  the  occasion 
on  p.  229!  Lester  Ralph's  illustrations  for  The  Steed  of  Bells  seem 
to  combine  Albert  Durer's  love  of  intricate  detail  with  Aubery  Beards- 
ley's  love  of  the  erratic  in  composition.  They  are  rather  entertaining 
— like  the  story.  F.  Walter  Taylor's  drawing  p.  279,  is  an  astonishing 
piece  of  work.  The  emphasis — and  that  very  emphatic — placed  by  the 
drawing  upon  the  words  of  the  legend  below,  is  upon  ''Her"  and 
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**  Mountain  ;"  the  other  words  are  only  hinted  at,  so  to  speak.  Alice 
Barber  Stephens'  children,  p.  321,  are  alive,  and  skilfully  grouped, 
and  her  bed  spread,  p.  326,  is  **  the  real  thing." 

New  England. 

The  leading  number  by  Mary  H.  Northend  describes  Historic 
Salem.  Mary  K.  Richardson  presents  Hans  Memling  in  a  brief 
article,  and  Jean  Oliver  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  famous  Copley 
Society  of  Boston,  with  seventeen  illustrations,  among  them  a  view 
of  the  Hall*  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Whistler  Show,  1904. 

Outing. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  number  is  the  group  of  Boar's  Heads 
in  Caspar  Whitney's  fascinating  article  In  the  Swamps  of  Malay. 
The  most  directly  helpful  drawings  are  those  in  flat  tones  with  strong 
outlines  by  B.  Cory  Kilvert  for  Sandy's  Santa  Claus.  Mark  Twain's 
Country  is  described  and  well  illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson,  and  The 
Heart  of  the  Desert  by  Charles  F.  Holder.  The  high  school  poster 
makers  will  And  in  Some  Champions  of  1904,  and  elsewhere  a  good 
tennis  player,  shot  slinger,  golf  player,  runner,  jumper,  and  what 
not  ?  already  to  copy.  The  first  article,  Linnet-singing  in  East  Lon- 
don, by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  leads  one  to  hope  that  the  linnet  will  one 
day  drive  out  the  cock  and  the  prize  fighter.  In  Skate-Sailing  Made 
Easy,  with  eight  large  illustrations,  William  F.  Ollie,  whets  the 
appetite  for  such  sport.  The  older  boys  will  be  interested  in  Indoor 
Training  for  Outdoor  Sport  by  Leonidas  Hubbard  Jr.,  and  in  Emerson 
Hough's  article  on  the  famous  Kit  Carson.  Dan  Beard  shows  how  to 
put  on  snow  shoes. 

Printing  Art. 

Fine  bits  of  coloring — combinations  worth  remembering —  are  as 
follows :  Title  page :  Shamrock  Green  (at  p.  262),  an  unusually  good 
red  and  green — compare  this  quiet  red  with  the  uneasy  one  on  the 

*  Another  view  ii  to  be  found  in  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  by 
Emeet  Kneufft,  with  six  iUustnitions. 
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Princess  cover  at  p.  312;  the  orange-yellow  page,  at  268;  the  frontis- 
piece (its  color  is  about  its  only  merit);  page  279,  a  charming  blue- 
green,  at  middle  value;  the  gun  plate,  at  p.  300;  Order  of  Service,  at 
p.  306;  Hampden,  at  p.  314:  and  the  New  Brown,  at  p.  322, — the 
green  here  is  too  intense  and  too  low  in  value.  In  value  it  should 
have  been  half-way  between  the  paper  and  the  dark  Brown.  An 
admirable  Roman  letter  for  use  in  school  work  is  the  Bulfinch  Old- 
style,  pp.  308,  309,  and  the  Commercial  Title  pages,  287 — 297,  will 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  title  pages  for  school  work. 
The  examples  of  Text-Book  Illustrations  not  only  show  what  our  best 
school  books  contain,  but  exemplify  wood  engjraving,  p.  286;  line 
engraving  with  a  tint,  p.  284 ;  straight  half-tone,  p.  283 ;  three-color 
plates,  p.  282,  inset;  half-tone  with  tint  block,  p.  282;  engraved  half- 
tone with  tint  block,  p.  279.  This  last  is  the  finest  picture  in  the 
magazine. 

Scribner*8. 

Amsterdam  Impressions  by  Edward  Penfield  is  a  departure  from 
the  usual  in  magazine  illustration,  and  a  most  welcome  and  instruc- 
tive move.  The  strong  definite  drawing,  the  simple  bold  coloring, 
make  these  illustrations  of  unusual  value  to  teachers  of  drawing  as 
well  as  to  teachers  of  Geography.  The  other  striking  feature  of  this 
number  is  The  Bearer  of  Glad  Tidings  by  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  with 
decorative  pages  produced  by  the  united  skill  of  F.  Luis  Mora  and  G. 
Alden  Peirson.  One  of  Aylward*8  best  half-tone  plates  is  to  be  seen 
on  p.  84.  Wenzell  has  given  Miss  Bart  a  good  head,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Frontispiece  is  somewhat  shaky  and  uncertain  in  its  drawing. 
Everybody  with  pleasant  memories  of  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
will  want  to  read  the  well  illustrated  article  by  Ernest  C.  Peixotto, 
p.  116.  Frank  Fowler's  Art  Criticism  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
Painter,  is  worth  a  most  thoughtful  reading. 

St.   Nicholas. 

The  boys  who  want  to  know  how  to  make  ice-boats,  snow-shoes, 
skate-sails,  sleds,  etc.,  will  find  out  by  studying  the  admirable  article 
by  Joseph  H.  Adams,  p.  249.     Bertha  Runkle's  Child  Life  in  China 
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and  Japan  is  sympathetically  written  and  adequately  illustrated.  Mr. 
Coffin's  third  paper,  comparing  Titian  with  Holbein,  and  Correggio 
with  Michelangelo,  is  thoroughly  educational.  Mr.  Coffin  succeeds 
fairly  well  in  keeping  the  pictures  themselves  to  the  fore.  Some  who 
begin  with  How  to  Study  Pictures,  end  with  What  I  know  about 
Painters  I  That  child-capturing  story,  Qiieen  Tixi  of  Ix,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Frederick  Richardson.  In  both  drawing  and  color  he 
strikes  the  right  note  to  harmonize  with  Frank  Baum's.  Page  271 
with  its  clean  cut  engravings  might  almost  be  called  A  Key  to  Com- 
mon Sea  Shore  Shells.  This  magazine  seems  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  every  month. 

Studio. 

For  direct,  sure,  forceful  pencil  drawing,  high  school  students 
should  observe  the  work  of  Arnold  Mitchell,  pp.  202-209.  As  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  in  interpreting  architectural  forms  turn  to 
the  water  colors  of  T.  L.  Shoosmith,  pp.  227-232.  This  artist  stands 
for  mass  and  value,  though  his  coloring  is  better  than  the  average 
(see  p.  229).  The  work  of  £.  A.  Taylor  is  full  of  suggestion  to  the 
manual-arts  teacher,  suggestions  of  what  to  do,  and  in  some  cases, 
of  what  not  to  do,  for  example  on  p.  220.  If  these  table  legs,  wrong 
side  up,  have  caps,  why  not  gowns. ^  The  high  school  teacher  will 
have  to  search  long  for  a  better  example  of  tree  drawing  than  that  by 
Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  p.  251.  There  are  sumptuous  book  bindings, 
pp.  253-255  and  LXI-LXIV,  including  the  work  of  such  American 
designers  as  Barton,  Updike,  Sturgis,  and  Martin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  Mr.  Pattison  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  dis- 
cusses the  Mural  Decorations  of  C  Y.  Turner  at  Baltimore,  with  four 
illustrations.*  Louis  Moe  seems  to  be  an  odd  genius  (see  pp.  260-263). 
Fine  decorative  landscapes  are  The  River,  p.  211 ;  Schonburg,  p  214; 
The  Little  Path,  p.  225;  and  Along  Virgilian  Shores,  p.  268.  Hang 
where  the  children  can  see  it  the  admirable  reproduction  of  Mrs. 
Borough  Johnson's  Child  with  Orange.  That  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
example  of  four  tone  printing,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  gray. 

*  Three  of  these  appear  in  the  Outlook  of  Jannary  7. 
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World  Today. 

Five  notable  pictures  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  Exhibition  are 
shown  in  half-tone,  pp.  5-6.  The  Palms  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  bj 
Edmund  Mitchell,  beautifully  illustrated,  Mr.  Slater's  report  on  the 
Twelfth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  and  Mr.  Meek's  on  Railroad 
Building  in  Tropical  Mexico,  will  help  teachers  of  geography.  Can- 
ada's Governor-Generals,  by  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  with  nine  portraits 
and  a  very  cleverly  tinted  half-tone  of  Rideau  Hall,  will  help  teachers 
of  history.  The  most  useful  article  which  has  yet  appeared  on 
Medieval  Armor  is  that  by  James  William  Pattison.  It  contains  ten 
admirable  photographic  illustrations  from  specimens  in  the  Metro- 
politan collection,  New  York. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Garden  Magazine,  a  new  venture  of.Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
promises  to  be  of  direct  help  to  all  interested  in  school  gardens.  The 
first  number  has  the  fine  half-tones,  the  strikingly  original  photo- 
graphic features,  and  the  appetizing  appearance  of  Country  Life, 
though  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  is  limited  to  its  special  topic, 
Practical  Gardening. 

Masters  in  Art  for  January  shows  Watts  and  his  work  at  their 
best.  The  superb  plates,  so  delicately  toned,  are  more  pleasing  at 
first  sight,  than  the  coppery  originals  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
subjects  have  been  selected  with  unerring  good  sense.  They  present 
the  breadth,  the  insight,  the  power  of  the  painter's  genius, — the  facts 
we  should  remember — and  only  hint  at  his  mannerisms  and  other  idio- 
syncrasies, which  we  ought  to  overlook.  To  know  the  work  of  any 
artist,  begin  with  Masters  in  Art,  if  his  name  is  found  in  the  list,  and 
having  attained  the  point  of  view  there  presented,  follow  the  subject 
with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  bibliography  there  given. 

The  World's  Work  for  January  contains  a  splendid  article  on  John 
W.  Alexander  and  his  work,  by  Charles  H.  Coffin,  with  twenty-one 
illustrations.  Compare  his  portraits  of  Whitman,  Dr.  Patton  and 
Geraldine  Russell,  if  you  wish  to  get  some  idea  of  Alexander's  range 
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as  an  interpreter  of  character.  There  is  a  good  article  on  Evening 
Schools  for  Foreigners  by  Adfele  Marie  Shaw,  and  another,  that  every- 
body ought  to  read,  A  Great  Farmer  at  Work,  by  Harrj  Hodgson. 

The  Outlook  for  January  7th  contains  several  articles  of  great 
value  to  teachers :  Gibraltar,  the  Mountain  of  Tarek,  by  Charles 
Willington  Furlong,  whose  strong  illustrations  have  a  marked  indi- 
viduality. ;  The  Man  Beethoven,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason ;  The  Inner 
Life  of  German  Sculpture  by  Kuno  Francke,  with  eight  illustrations, 
among  them  that  masterpiece  in  bronze,  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebold,  by 
Peter  Vischer ;  The  Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart,  by  Charles  deKay, 
with  illustrations  from  the  mural  paintings  by  C.  T.  Turner,  in  the 
Court  House  at  Baltimore. 

The  Center  of  Vision,  published  by  the  students  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  is  steadily  growing  in  size,  in  beauty,  and 
in  flavor.     It  begins  to  smack  of  the  soil  I 

Le  Moniteur  du  Dessin,  a  journal  for  drawing  teachers  published 
by  Mme.  R.  Gauguet,  Paris,  is  sure  to  contain,  every  month,  some- 
thing novel  and  suggestive.  In  the  December  number  is  a  plate 
showing  the  decorative  possibilities  of  wooden  shavings  as  elements 
of  design.  Another  interesting  plate  is  that  giving  thirty-seven 
sketches  illustrating  a  two-hour  examination  paper  on  the  history  of 
art,  by  J.  M.  Valton. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  for  1904, 
just  published  by  the  Government,  contains  eight  half-tone  plates 
showing  Indians  working  in  the  laundry,  the  school  garden,  at  the 
loom,  and  in  school  rooms,  sewing,  darning,  and  studying,  much  like 
white  children.  The  number  of  Indians  in  schools  in  the  United 
States  increased  30,000  last  year. 
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THIS  is  the  time  of  year  to  discover  what  storm 
and  night  can  do  for  your  commonplace  world. 
Until  three  o'clock  last  Sunday  the  blinding  swirl 
and  burying  sift  of  snow  had  kept  us  by  the  fire- 
side, Emcrson*s  Snowstorm  and  Whittier*s  Snow- 
bound were  never  more  delicious,  but  they  whetted 
our  desire  for  a  tramp  through  the  white  world  ; 
and  when,  as  the  night  fell,  the  clouds  were  sud- 
denly rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  the  steadfast 
stars  appeared,  and  the  great  moon  came  up  out  of 
the  sea,  we  could  resist  the  call  no  longer.  Com* 
pletely  armed  in  reefers  and  hip  boots,  in  caps  and 
mittenSj  the  boys  and  I  set  out  for  church,  well 
knowing  that  other  nature  lovers  would  be  there  to 
thank  God  for  such  a  deluge  of  beauty  as  the  day 
had  brought.  To  go  by  the  road  never  occurred  to 
us.  Who  would  march  along  a  State  highway  be- 
tween wooden  houses  when  he  might  wade  the 
white  sea  of  crystal  among  the  dark  evergreens  of 
the  hillside  pastures  ?  We  laughed  aloud  in  pure 
exaltation  of  spirit  as  we  plunged  into  the  drifts  of 
the  winding  way  *' across."  What  tonic  air  from 
off  the  roaring  sea  !  What  a  gorgeous  star-splashed 
night !  What  a  magic  landscape  beneath  the  glow- 
ing moon  !  The  stiff  bayberry  bushes  bordering  the 
path  had  become  reefs  of  branching  coral  as  white 
as  the  light.  The  dwarf  savin  where  the  quails 
once  hid  was  the  rounded  hut  of  an  Eskimo.  The 
stately  cedars,  clad    in    rich,  dark  velvet   as  we  ap- 
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preached  thenif  seen  afterward  from  behind,  were 
robed  in  ermine.  Down  the  slope  of  the  hiU  we 
ploughed,  across  the  road,  and  over  the  wall  into 
the  meadow-pasture  of  the  Royal  Oak.  Against  the 
whole  eastern  sky  that  monarch  spread  his  fan  of 
twigs,  and  his  great  shadow  lay  along  the  snow  like 
a  Blagree  of  lapis  lazuli  upon  a  ground  of  frosted 
silver.  Through  the  rough  sea  of  the  tussocked 
nneadow  we  labored  into  the  calm  whitness  of  the 
Mushroom  Field.  The  Fairy  Rings  had  perished 
long  ago  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  frozen  flood,  but 
the  fairies  themselves  —  odd  elBn  shapes,  dark  de^ 
formed,  gnome-like  figures  -  were  walking  on  the 
shining  sea,  casting  their  blue  shadows  on  the  foam  ! 
We  saluted  them  merrily  and  passed  along ;  but 
turning  for  another  look  at  them,  behold,  they  had 
disappeared !  That  baby  cedars  half  buried  in  the 
snow  could  play  such  pranks  seemed  impossible. 
The  way  they  came  and  went  was  positively  un- 
canny* But  it  was  a  magic  night.  The  snow-choked 
wood  bordering  the  field  to  the  north,  appeared  to 
be  a  swelling  hillside  with  a  few  low  bushes  growing 
on  its  crest.  The  old  rock  maple  by  the  southern 
wall  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time;  for  looking 
upward  through  its  branches  to  the  moon,  we  found 
that  half  its  icy  twigs  had  decked  themselves  with 
stars*  We  wondered  what  new  marvel  the  brook. 
Forget-me-not,  would  have  to  show*  It  had  dis- 
appeared *  Not  a  sign  was  left  of  it  but  a  hump  of 
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white  where  the  rude  stone  bridge  once  stood.  Was 
the  little  brook  frozen  stiff  and  dead  ?  And  ^vas  this 
the  mound  above  its  new-made  grave?  Ah,  there 
was  a  Httle  burrow  in  its  side  !  Kneeling  we  put 
our  ears  upon  the  opening.  Perhaps  there  might  be 
yet  some  sign  of  life*  It  was  just  possible  that  For- 
get-me-not Brook  had  been  hastily  burled  alive ! 
Yes,  yes ;  there  was  a  sign  of  life,  a  sound,  just 
heard ;  as  if  from  some  far  shore,  a  tinkling  music 
sounded,  and  its  voice  was  sweet :  "  Not  dead>  not 
dead;  the  beauteous  night  will  melt  into  a  beauteous 
morning ;  the  beautiful  winter  will  become  a  spring 
more  beautiful/' 


q  As  Mr,  Hoffmann  says  in  his  article  on  bird  study, 
it  is  time  already  to  begin  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  spring  work.  Time  flies  faster  than  the  birds  ! 
They  will  be  here  again  before  we  know  it.  But 
before  they  arrive  we  must  pay  our  respects  to  St- 
Valentine  and  the  saintly  hero  who  never  told  a  lie* 
I  had  intended  to  publish  examples  of  the  valentines 
sent  by  the  children  last  year^  but  I  have  changed 
my  mind,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  (like 
some  people)  they  would  occupy  more  room  than 
they  could  fill;  and  second,  because  (like  certain 
other  people)  they  were  not  overburdened  with  ideas. 
The  best  of  the  lot  was  that  described  by  Miss 
Bradley  in  this  number,  and  the  only  new  elements 
were  those  here  shown,  the  flying  heart,  the  folding 
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double  heart  (it  is  shown  folded  at  4,  the  dotted  lines 
indicating  its  form  when  opened  that  its  hidden  mes- 
sage may  be  revealed),  the  spray  of  **  heartsease," 
and  the  heart  within  a  golden  ring.  These  are  all 
simple  and  good,  easily  adaptable  to  grade  work. 
Unfortunately,  names  and  addresses  did  not  accom- 
pany the  valentines  from  which  these  are  taken,  and 
proper   acknowledgments   are   therefore   impossible. 

^  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
by  Miss  Katherine  D.  Whitman,  who  did  such  ex- 
cellent work  in  drawing  in  Northampton,  Mass.  It 
may  help  to  make  St.  Valentine  a  little  more  real. 

47  Via  Modena,  Rome, 

February  15,  1904. 

These  days  in  Rome  are  so  happy !     There  seems  to  be  no  end  of 

sight-seeing  or  of  opportunity  for  interesting  study  in   this  Eternal 

City.     Yesterday  we  took  a  little  trip  outside  the  walls,   and  when 

most  of  the  people  alighted  at  a  side  road,  we  alighted  also  and  fol- 
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iowed  the  crowd  for  I  felt  sure  that  something  of  interest  was  going 
on  to  lead  eo  manj  people^  like  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hanieiin,  into  the 
side  of  a  hill.  This  hilL  however^  did  not  close  over  us.  Wc  followed 
the  crowd  in,  and  found  ourselves  *'  assisting-,"  as  the  French  saj*  in 
a  service  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  V'alentine,  this  being  the  fourteenth 
of  Februarv*  It  was  werrd  and  picturesque,  this  low  vaulted  cavern ^ 
lighted  bj  candles  in  roug^h  metal  hoops  suspended  from  the  earthern 
roof,  which  echoed  with  the  singing  of  the  choir  unaccompanied  bv 
organ  or  other  instrument.  It  took  us  back  to  the  earljr  da^s  of 
Christian  it  J  when  the  service  was  perhaps  performed  in  just  such  a 
way  I  but  probably  at  night  and  iti  constant  fear  of  discovery. 

q  In  the  next  February  number  we  ought  to  have 
something  about  George  Washington  papers,  I  have 
just  three  examples  of  illustrated  language  work 
inspired  by  his  birthday,  which  do  not  contain  crossed 
flags,  hatchets  with  cherries  painted  on  the  blade, 
American  eagles  building  nests  in  cherry  trees  while 
the  axe  is  being  laid  at  the  root,  or  some  other 
equally  absurd  ugliness.  Here  is  a  splendid  problem 
for  supervisors  and  teachers  to  solve.  Wanted : 
Beautiful  George  Washington  papers;  papers  con- 
taining appropriate  symbols,  sensible  text,  well 
arranged  according  to  the  principles  of  design,  and 
pleasing  to  children*  Any  examples  sent  to  the 
editor  will  be  suitably  acknowledged,'  and  used  to 
make  the  February  number  next  year  more  helpful 
to  us  alL 


*  Provided  tiAme  ■nd  tiiU  add  ret  a  accompany  each  example. 
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^  The  prescribed  work  of  the  month  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects,  especially  of  objects  in  groups. 
The  article  on  Grouping  by  Mr.  Parsons  will  be  found 
to  be  helpful  to  all  who  think*  It  deals  with  fun- 
damental considerations.  The  aim  in  making  a  group 
should  be  to  produce  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  beauty  within  the  given  space,  the  same  as  in  the 
designing  of  jewelry.  Very  comrnonplace  things 
often  take  on  an  astonishing  seemliness  when  well 
set  in  a  group.  A  good  group  exempli^es  Emerson's 
Each  and  AIL  Read  it  to  your  grammar  and  high 
school  pupils* 


Q  Here  is  an  interesting  letter  called  forth  by  the 

article  on  the  hooked  rug. 

Ellsworth,  Mk.,  Dec.  2o^  1904. 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  see  a  verj  tweet  woman^  A  widow  who 
Uvea  nearly  a  mile  bcTond  us*  I  wish  yoii  could  see  the  knitted  bed* 
ipread  she  k  just  completing.  It  is  really'  beatitifuh  She  has  kept  it 
on  hand  for  busy  work  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  made  of  squares 
about  ten  inchee^  In  diamett^r  with  a  very  good  radial  desig-n  of  leaves 
in  each.  The  workmanship  is  ejcquiBite,  Her  floors  are  covered  with 
braided  and  drawn  rugs,  executed  in  the  same  beautiful  manner. 
When  her  husband  was  alive  she  knit  all  his  underclothing.  She 
doei  beauitfut  spinning,  too.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  some 
of  these  fine  workmen  could  diJipose  of  their  hand-spun  yarns  to 
advan  tage  f  * 

In  the  article  on  drawn  rugs  in  The  School  Arti  Book,  the  writer 
suggests  that  each  little  tuft  of  pile  should  be  clipped  as  the  w^ork  pro- 

*  PerhApm  momit  render  cui  help  me  eiuwer  thk.    Editor. 
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ccede.  No  clipping  whatever  should  be  done  until  the  rug  Ik  all 
hooked.  It  i&  much  more  even  if  done  in  this  way.  I  tried  it  upon 
lugget^tlon  from  a  neigiibor  ^^hen  t  wa^  a  child* 

The  drawn  rug  ift  sureljf  an  out^owth  of  its  enrironment  and  an 
article  of  neceasitj  in  the  unheated*  loosel/  built  count jj  New  Eng- 
land houae.  When  the  wind  is  high  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  a  perfect  gale  of  wind  blowt  in  under  the  door  from  each  un* 
heated  room  and  hall  A  amall  drawn  rug  keep«  out  the  wind^  The 
floor  is  cold^  A  drawn  rug  under  one'Ei  feet  is  a  ntccB&ity.  They  are 
such  a  comfort,  even  a  hadlj  designed  one  begin  a  to  took  rather  pleas- 
ing after  a  time. 

To-daj  I  am  spinning.  The  yarn  isn^t  very  smooth.  I  am  very 
proud  of  it|  however.  When  I  was  a  smatl  gtrt,  I  made  some  very 
pretty  door  mats  by  ravelling  ingrain  carpeting,  and  using  a  half- 
dozen  threads  instead  of  narrow  strips  of  dannel  or  cotton-  The>'  are 
much  prettier  than  rag  rugs.  I  hope  to  use  my  yarn  for  this  purpose 
when  it  h  dyed  unless  I  fall  heir  to  a  loom. 

Yours  most  sincerely ^ 

CORUELtA  J.   St  AN  WOOD. 


^  Several  letters  of  late  have  asked  for  information 
on  mechanical  drawing*  Two  recent  publications  in 
rather  novel  form  are  as  follows  : 

I*  Geometric  Problems,  and  their  application  to 
constructive  drawings,  by  Miss  Charlotte  Whitney 
Stoddard,  Director  of  Drawing,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 
Prang  Educational  Company,  igo4.  This  book,  in 
large  pamphlet  form,  contains  Gothic  and  Roman 
alphabets,  Definitions  illustrated,  and  a  thoughtfully 
planned  course  laid  out  by  terms,  upon  pages  so 
arranged  that  the  drawings  may  be  added  by  pupils. 
Any  one  who  will  work  this  book  through  faithfully, 
will  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
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tally  important  elements  of  constructive  drawing. 
Price  per  dozen,  $3.60.  Liberal  discounts  to  Boards 
of  Education  and  Supervisors  of  Drawing,  Address 
The  Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago, 

3,  Architectural  Drawing  Plates*  By  Frank  E. 
Mathewson,  instructor  in  drawing,  Mechanics  Arts 
High  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  Taylor-Holden 
Company,  1904.  These  ten  plates  are  arranged,  for 
students  ^^ho  have  completed  an  elementary  course 
in  iATorking-drawing  and  projection,  in  a  portfolio, 
the  Brst  of  a  proposed  series  the  later  parts  of 
which  ^ffill  deal  with  the  orders  of  architecture* 
A  sample  from  this  first  folio  appeared  in  last  month's 
magazine.  The  plates  are  all  clear,  correct,  and 
thoroughly  practical.  The  price  is  75  cents  for  the 
folio  of  ten  drawings. 

^  Any  teacher  of  drawing  who  reads  this  and  who 
longs  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  metropolitan 
educational  organization  in  New  York  City,  should 
remember  that  the  next  examination  of  applicants 
for  licenses  as  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  con- 
structive work,  will  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February 
15th  and  16th,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Park  Ave.  and  5gth  St,,  Manhattan.  A  card 
to  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  at  the  above  address,  will  bring  you  a  cir- 
cular of  information* 
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q  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  companionable 
of  the  men  now  engaged  in  teaching  drawing  writes  : 
*'  I  am  going  to  Europe  next  summer.  If  you  knoinr 
of  any  fellow  who  is  interested  in  craft s^vork  and 
^r^ho  would  like  to  tramp  and  sketch  in  Germany  and 
Italy  for  a  few  months  on  an  economical  basis,  will 
you  give  him  my  address  ?  "  Now  if  any  fellow  who 
reads  this  is  sufBciently  interested  to  send  me  his 
address  I  will  forward  it  to  my  friend.  Whoever 
goes  with  him  will  have  a  good  time. 

Q  Commend  me  to  the  teacher  inrith  a  delightful  fad. 
We  may  teach  for  bread,  but  if  healthy  we  must 
have  some  sort  of  v^hite  hyacinth  to  feed  the  souL 
Frank  Mathewson  is  a  teacher  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing, but  he  produces  fine  printing  for  the  fun  of  it* 
His  edition  of  Eugene  Field's  '*  Somewhat  Curious 
Tale/'  The  Story  of  the  Two  Friars,  which  may  be 
had  through  the  Taylor- Holden  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  worth  having  as  a  stimulant. 

^  A  Course  of  Lectures  of  importance  to  every 
Supervisor  and  teacher  of  drawing,  is  to  he  given  at 
Boylston  Chambers  *  739  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  on 
Tuesdays,  Jan,  24,  Feb,  7,  ai,  March  7,  21,  and  April 
4,  by  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker  and  Dr.  Denman  W. 
Ro3s.  The  subjects  deal  with  design  and  color,  in- 
cluding applications  in  modeling,  construction  and 
interior  decoration.  Tickets  $2.00  for  the  course^ 
Apply  to  Design  Department,  School  of  the  Museum, 
at  the  above  address. 
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First  Prize,  $5. 

Howell  Hallett,  Screen,  Grade  VIII,  Reading,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Elsie  Gray,  Booklet,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Virg^nie  Patre,  Penwiper,  Grade  VII,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 
Dotha  Reed,  Grade  V,  Bristol,  Conn. 
E.  Hazen  Walton,  Grade  V,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Bertha  Johnson,  Grade  III,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mary  E.  Vinal,  Grade  VIII,  No.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Bertha  H.  Morrison,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  Packet  of  Ornamental  Initials. 
Jack  Thorbum,  Grade  VII,  Reading,  Mass. 
Theodore  L.  Bailey,  Grade  V,  No.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Ruth  Patterson,  Grade  IX,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Herman  Herzog,  Grade  V,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Paul  Litchfield,  Grade  VIII,  No.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Grace  A.  Morey,  Grade  VII,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Lucy  M.  Tread  way,  Grade  VII,  (no  town  given) 
Claude  N.  Sparks,  Grade  VI,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Helen  Walsh,  Grade  II,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Grace  Roberts,  Grade  IV,  Bristol,  Conn. 
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Roberta  Adamson,  Everett,  Mass.     Martha  Krutz,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Ethel  Barnes,  Bristol,  Conn.  Cora  S.  Longfellow,  N.  Scituate. 

Blanche  Batchelder,  5,     Wakefield.  Mabel  Mann,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Nellie  Brazee,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Robert  P.  Brugger,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Mary  Cari,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Michael  Carlo,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Lilian  Carpenter,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Philip  Merian,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Lorenzo  Moltini,  Danburj,  Conn. 
Bertha  Moore,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Minnie  Muse,  Wakefield. 
Edwin  T.  Osborne.  N.  Scituate. 


Dannie  Deegan,  E.  Bristol,  Conn.  Hiram  Patterson,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Maud  Eskildson,  Wakefield, 
Marion  Flint.  Reading,  Mass. 
George  Foster,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Carrie  Frost,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Beatrice  Graff,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Alexander  Johnson,  Bristol,  Conn,  Maude  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y, 
Edith  D.  Judge,  Maiden.  Nellie  Warner,  Reading. 

Dorthy  Westerlund,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Helen  Perkins,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Kei  Sakamoto,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Oliva  Schlafla,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Benjamin  Schulze,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Ethel  Strout,  Reading. 


The  December  Outline  called  for  various  forms  of  work  which 
may  be  grouped  under  the  general  topic  Applied  Design.  The  sheets 
and  constructed  objects  submitted  were  indicative  of  an  increasingly 
wide  response. 

The  work  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  submitted  last 
month.  Much  of  it  was  markedly  original,  though  falling  within  the 
limits  prescribed  in  the  outline.  The  animal  borders  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  the  Christmas  booklets  and  other  tokens  from 
Wakefield  and  Reading,  Mass.,  were  especially  fresh  and  attractive. 

The  poorest  work  submitted  was  that  with  the  abstract  spot. 
Not  more  than  a  half-dozen  sheets  out  of  the  hundred  or  more, 
reflected  any  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  Rhythm. 

5l^**Do  not  forget  to  give  street  and  number  as  well  as  name  of 
school,  town,  and  state.  This  is  a  big  country  and  a  child  is  small. 
Only  a  fine-toothed  address  will  find  him. 
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ELEMENTARY  HAND  WORK 
IN  INDIANAPOLIS 

IS  THE  INTEREST  of  educators 
deepens  in  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  **  Three  Royal 
H'sj  ",  the  Head,  the  Heart  and 
the  Hand,  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  Supervisors  of  Art  Instruction 
in  Public   Schools  broadens. 

The  work  termed  *'  Industrial 
Occupation"  so  closely  relates 
to  the  regular  art  study  of  form 
and  color,  that  m  most  cities 
art  teachers  are  being  asked  to 
care  for  its  development.  In 
these  pioneer  days  when  Indus- 
trial Occupation  is  in  its  infancy  there  is  much 
responsibility  attached  to  planning  courses  of  study 
as  well  as  much  pleasure  in  being  associated  with 
a  kind  of  work  that  affords  great  joy  to  children* 
As  each  city  establishes  work  in  accord  with  its 
educational  and  financial  policy,  the  experience  of 
each  holds  some  interest  for  alL  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  describe  briefly  the  work  and 
materials  used  at  present  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Indianapolis  Schools. 
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Two  years  ago  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 
and  the  Director  of  Art  Instruction  were  asked  to 
plan  a  course  of  study  with  a  consideration  of  the 
following:  (a)  Work  to  co-relate  definitely  with 
regular  work  in  Art  Instruction,  (b)  Work  to  be 
sufficiently  simple  to  be  handled  readily  by  regular 
grade  teachers*  (c)  Work  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  only  one  lesson  a  week  be  needed  for  class 
instruction  on  the  part  of  teacher.  After  a  lesson 
pupils  to  understand  work  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
vfforli.  by  themselves  from  time  to  time  during  the 
iveek.  (d)  Material  to  be  Inexpensive  as  School 
board  feels  justified  in  only  a  limited  expenditure. 
(e)  Materials  to  be  obtained  in  such  shape  as  to 
entail  only  the  minimum  amount  of  necessary  work 
in  the  School  Supply  Department* 

To  the  paper  folding,  the  modeling  and  the 
work  planned  by  the  individual  teacher  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  Hiawatha  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  other  lines  of  interest  the  following  were 
added:  First  Year  ^  Paper  Weaving  and  simple 
decoration  of  woven  mats  with  brush  or  penciL 
Second  Year  -  Loom  Weaving*  Third  Year  ^Con- 
struction and  Decoration  of  objects  in  Burlap  and 
Tllo  Matting. 


PAPER  WEAVING  IN  FIRST  YEAR 


The    Bogus-Paper    Weaving    Mat    (patented)    is 
made  of  a   heavy  paper   of  rough   texture,   selected 
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that  children  may  weave  without  the  use  of  a 
weaving  needle.  A  simple  arrangement  of  ruled  lines 
on  the  back  of  a  mat  sheet  provides  for  a  great 
variety  in  weaving.  The  mat  sheet  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Children  cut  along  the  line  1-2. 
The  upper  part  is  the  mat 
proper.  It  provides  for 
warp  strips  surrounded  by 
an  inch  border.  Pupils  fold 
in  the  centre  and  cut  double 
along  the  ruled  lines.  The 
lower  part  of  the  mat  plans 
for  the  welt  strips.  Mat 
sheets  are  made  in  Bogus 
gray,  pink,  yellow  and  blue,  f 
The  gray  is  usually  used 
with  color.  Having  two 
mat  sheets,  one  gray  and 
one  pink,  pupils  are  ready 
to  weave  two  mats,  one 
gray  woven  with  pink  strips 
and  having  a  gray  border 
and  one  pink  woven  with 
gray  strips  and  having  a  pink  border.  The  ruled 
lines  are  printed  one-half  inch  apart.  Markings 
midway  between  the  lines  are  intended  as  guides 
for  ruling.  When  children  are  experienced  enough 
in  weaving  to  make  the  use  of  strips  as  fine  as  the 
quarter-inch  desirable  they  are  able  to  learn  the  use 
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£xsmplc«  of  Bogus- Piper  Weaving. 
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of  the  ruler.  The  mats  are  easily  handled  in  the 
supply  office*  When  they  reach  the  school  buildings 
they  are  very  easily  handled  in  the  school  room. 

Pupils  have  Bogus- Paper  portfolios  in  which 
they  keep  unfinished  and  Bnished  work.  When 
hroad  simple  spacings  are  needed,  wide  warp  and 
welt  strips  are  cut.  When  finer  weaving  is  desired 
fine  strips  may  be  cut  in  one  width  or  in  varying 
widths  as  desired.  The  one  mat  sheet  provides  for 
many  needs  as  both  warp  and  weft  tpay  be  cut  in 
widths  in  multiples  of  six  inches  down  to  one-fourth 
inch*  At  times  pupils  open  their  portfolios  and 
select  a  woven  mat  to  be  decorated  with  brush,  pencil 
or  oil  crayon.  The  geometric  spacings  obtained 
from  the  weaving  give  the  spacings  for  design.  The 
portfolio  as  well  as  the  mat  aETords  opportunity  for 
design*  Pupils  lay  tablets  for  corner  or  border 
design,  then  tracing  around  the  tablets  have  their 
spacings  for  design  which  are  treated  with  simple 
washings  of  color  or  simple  spottings  of  color  with 
brush  or  crayon. 


LOOM  WEAVING  IN  SECOND  YEAR 

After  the  course  in  paper  weaving  pupils  are 
ready  for  work  with  the  loom.  They  string  the 
loom  with  carpet  warp  using  cotton  chenille  for 
weft.  The  first  object  made  is  a  mat  with  a 
straight  line  border.  As  soon  as  they  understand 
the  use  of  the  new  materials  they  are  ready  to  do 
more    in    design,    and    in    making    objects    use    the 
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DMlfn»  with  Bogufr* Paper  Weavine  Mat. 
WciivinB  with  chenUk  for  w»p  V/tt^ving  with  carpet  warp  mnd 

aod  w«ft,  carpet  yam  for  welt. 

chenille  for  both  warp  and  weft.  Having  warp  and 
weft  of  the  same  width  they  are  able  to  get  in  a 
very  simple  fashion  beautiful  design  in  plaid  effects 
and  also  to  work  in  the  chenille,  patterns  with 
which  they  have  become  familiar  in  the  paper 
weaving. 

The  next  step  is  the  use  of  chenille  or  carpet 
yarn  for  weft  with  carpet  warp  for  the  warp.  It 
is  more  difBcult  to  weave  patterns  where  the  weft 
alone  is  depended  upon  to  bring  out  design  than 
where  warp  and  weft  play  an  equal  part. 
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We  arc  hoping  in  the  near  future  to  add  Tilo 
to  our  weaving  materials.  Its  use  will  increase  the 
number  of  kinds  of  objects  that  can  be  woven  and 
will  give  greater  scope  in  color  and  design, 

BURLAP  AND  TILO  MATTING,   THIRD  YEAR 

The  natural  and  colored  burlaps  are  made  into 
simple  objects  and  decorated  in  a  very  simple  way 
with  German  knitting  yarn  or  Bulgarian  stick  yarn* 

In  fashioning  a  mat,  a  school  bag  and  other 
simple  things,  pupils  have  good  exercises  in  design 
and  learn  to  handle  the  needle.  They  learn  the 
use  of  the  straight  line  stitch,  the  blanket,  the  cross 
and  the  herring-bone  stitches  and  others. 

After  the  work  with  burlap  they  are  given  Tilo 
Matting.  This  proves,  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  adaptability,  a  never  ending  joy.  Tilo  Matting 
is  a  soft  pliable  matting  of  checker  weave  made 
from  the  rolled  shavings  of  the  Japanese  fir  tree. 
Its  color  is  the  natural  color  of  the  fir  wood.  It  is 
so  absorbent  a  material  that  it  takes  color  very 
readily,  and  can  be  stained  in  the  school  room  by 
the  children  without  difficulty.  It  can  be  made  into 
mats,  needle  books,  napkin  rings,  boxes,  baskets, 
portfolios,  music  rolls,  porch  cushions  and  a  great 
many  other  articles.  Raffia  is  used  for  working 
pattern  into  the  matting.  Design  can  also  be  made 
with  charming  effect  by  the  simple  use  of  water 
color.      The   water   color   when   applied   enters    im- 
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mediately  into  the  fibre  of  the  materiaL  It  is  not 
economical  to  use  water  color  for  large  surfaces* 
Any  of  the  dyes  on  the  market  can  be  used. 

The  coloring  matter  being  used  in  Indianapolis 
other  than  the  vegetable  dye  and  the  water  color 
is  the  Easy  Dye.  The  Easy  Dyes,  prepared  by 
the  American  Color  Company  of  Indianapolis,  are 
beautiful  in  tone  and  can  be  so  easily  handled  that 
they  are  very  satisfactory.  These  dyes  are  put  up 
in  large  tubes.  A  tube  sells  at  retail  for  fifteen 
cents.  The  colors  can  be  mixed  as  readily  as  water 
color.  As  cold  vtrater  only  is  needed  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  attending  the  use  of  the  Easy 
Dyes  in  the  school  room.  If  raffia  is  rolled  in 
dampened  paper  for  an  hour  or  more  it  will  take  the 
color  instantly.  The  matting  needs  no  preparatory 
treatment  as  it  will  take  color  at  once.  The  matting 
can  be  dipped  or  color  applied  with  a  brush* 

By  the  use  of  Tilo  Matting,  Raffia  and  Easy 
Dy^,  very  beautiful  color  schemes  can  be  readily 
made,  and  each  pupil  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
coloring  his  own  materiaL  There  has  never  in 
Indianapolis  been  any  other  material  used  that 
afl^orded  the  scope  for  constructive  and  decorative 
design  that  is  obtained  through  the  use  of  Tilo 
Matting.  All  kinds  of  needle  work  stitches,  lace 
and  weaving  stitches  and  macreme  knottings  can 
be  used  with  the  matting.  A  number  of  articles 
made    from    the    matting   are    pictured.      These   are 
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suited  for  work  in  various  grades.  Only  simple 
objects  such  as  mats,  card  cases,  napkin  rings  and 
needle  books  are  suited  to  third  grade. 

To  keep  edges  from  ravelling,  card  board  mat 
edges  and  oval  pith  are  used,  being  glued  to  the 
matting  or  held  by  a  few  stitches.  Machine  stitch- 
ing may  be  used  to  prevent  ravelling*  Strands  of 
Tllo  Matting  are  a  yard  in  length  and  of  a  thickness 
which  makes  them  admirable  for  braiding.  The 
ravellings  may  be  used  for  braiding  to  be  sewn  into 
mats,  baskets,  etc*  On  account  of  uniform  thickness 
Tilo  Matting  strands  can  be  braided  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  raffia*  When  a  strand  is  dampened 
and  unrolled  It  makes  a  ribbon  to  provide  binding 
for  a  needle  book,  napkin  ring  or  other  articles. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  Tilo  Matting  will 
be  extended  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  ;  at  present 
it  is  used  in  the  third  grade  and  in  the  Normal 
School,  It  has  been  used  for  over  a  year  and  is 
giving  much  satisfaction. 

WILHELMINA  SEEGMILLER 

Director  of  Art  InstructloD  in  IndJaRapoliB 
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THE  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  given  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  can  best  be  outlined 
by  the  following,  taken  from  the  descriptive  pamphlet 
of  engineering  courses. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  mechanical  and  freehand 
projection  drawing,  and  of  their  application  to  the 
representation  of  machinery  and  other  engineering 
structures.  It  also  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
descriptive  geometry  and  other  courses  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  drawing.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
students  are  expected  to  understand  and  to  read 
mechanical  drawings,  and  to  have  some  facility  in 
the  measurement  and  delineation  of  machines  and 
structures.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  rapid 
freehand  work,  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  scale. 

The  topics  of  the  course,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  taken  up,  are  as  follows.  During  the  first 
half  year :  the  use  of  instruments ;  problems  in 
geometrical  drawing ;  orthographical  and  isometrical 
projections ;  and  the  practice  of  freehand  sketching 
and  lettering.  During  the  second  half  year:  work- 
ing drawings  of  machinery  and  structures  (including 
blue  printing),  with  a  continuation  of  free  hand 
sketching. 

The  first  half  of  the  above  course  is  introduc- 
tory and  is  practically  identical  with  the  entrance 
requirements  in  *<  Projections."  In  preparing  candi- 
dates   to    meet    these    requirements    the    following 
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synopsis    of    a    series    of    plates    will    serve    as    a 
suggestion  of  the  ground  to  be  covered. 

Practice  in  accurate  pencil  mrork  and  use  of  the 
right  line  pen. 

Use  of  compasses.  Joining  straight  and  curved 
lines* 

Simple  geometrical  problems,  solved  with  the 
use  of  Tee-square,  triangles  and  compasses.* 

Construction  of  Ellipse,  Parabora  and  Hyperbola. 
Use  of  French  curve** 

Cycloidal  curves.  Epicycloid,  Hypocycloid  and 
Involute. 

Orthographic  projections  of  simple  models — main 
axes  perpendicular  to  horizontal  plane.* 

Orthorgraphic  projections  of  similar  models,  but 
with  axes  making  angles  with  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

Prisms  and  pyramids  cut  by  slanting  planes. 
True  size  of  sections.     Development, 

Cone  cut  by  planes  at  various  angles,  illustrat- 
ing derivation  of  Conic  Sections.  True  size  of 
sections.     Development. 

10.  Intersection  of  two  polygonal  prisms.     Develop- 

ment of  resulting  surfaces. 

11.  Intersection  of  two  cylinders  and  development, 
la.  Isometric  projection  of  simple  models. 


!  illuBtntive  plate  ici  Supple  me  nt. 
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Concerning  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  this 
work  opinions  will,  of  course,  differ,  but  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  based 
on  experience  and  practice  with  classes  at  the 
Scientific  School. 

There  are,  first,  three  essential  principles  that 
should  be  insisted  on  throughout :  Neatness,  Accu- 
racy and  Clearness.  A  fourth.  Individuality  or 
Originality,  might  be  added,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged as  far  as  is  practicable. 

Neatness  is  very  largely  a  personal  quality  and 
there  is,  possibly,  little  that  can  be  offered  in  regard 
to  it.  The  occasional  student  who  enjoys  soiled 
hands,  smudgy  pencil  lines  and  ink  blots  is  incorri- 
gible. Fortunately,  however,  the  larger  number, 
with  more  cleanly  habits,  will  usually  yield  to 
continued  emphasis  laid  on  the  proper  appearance 
of  a  plate,  and  will,  in  the  end,  produce  creditable 
work. 

To  encourage  accuracy  it  will  be  found  expedient 
to  depart  from  the  usual  tradition,  and  to  omit  the 
inking  of  all  but  a  few  early  sheets.  Where  inking 
is  resorted  to  to  give  a  finished  appearance  to  the 
work,  it  will  inevitably  be  found  that  the  care  and 
accuracy  of  the  pencil  lines  is  sacrificed,  the  student 
reasoning:  <'It  isn't  worth  while  to  go  all  over  this 
this  again  and  correct  it,  for  I  can  do  it  without 
loss  of  time  when  I  come  to  ink  it  in."  And  it  is 
seldom  of  any  avail  to  point  out  that  this  reasoning 
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rarely  achieves  the  results  aimed  at  in  the  conclu- 
sion. Enough  inking  should  be  given  at  the  start 
to  afford  the  student  some  facility  with  his  pen* 
and  further  practice  may  be  offered  by  tracing  a 
selected  number  of  the  later  sheets.  It  is  vital 
that  the  importance  of  a  clear  and  accurate  pencil 
drawing  should  be  emphasized.  To  accomplish  this 
the  construction  should  first  be  blocked  out  lightly 
with  a  hard  pencil,  and  the  final  outlines  then 
strengthened  with  a  softer  pencil  carefully  sharp- 
ened. Connecting  and  incidental  construction  lines 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  first  drawn,  and 
erasure  only  resorted  to  where  an  error  has  been 
made. 

By  clearness,  the  third  in  our  list  of  principles, 
is  meant  the  completeness  with  which  a  given 
construction  is  carried  out  and  indicated^  To  attam 
this  not  only  should  the  construction  lines  be  left 
standing,  as  above  suggested,  but  significant  points 
should  be  lettered  or  numbered,  and  the  relation  of 
these  points  in  the  process  of  working  out  a  problem 
should  be  shown  by  suitable  notes  or  reference 
dimensions.  This  method  not  only  serves  to  fix  the 
student's  attention  on  the  analysis  of  the  problem 
before  him  and  acts  as  a  check  on  his  understand- 
ing of  it,  but  it  gives  very  considerable  and  much 
needed  practice  in  lettering. 

In  spite  of  its  practical  importance,  this  subject 
of  lettering   is   generally   given   altogether  too  little 
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attention.  Many  drawings,  otherwise  very  credit- 
able, arc  seriously  marred  by  the  character  of  the 
lettering.  The  kind  of  alphabet  used  is  not  so 
important  as  that  it  should  be  consistent  and  well 
executed*  For  the  purpose  of  general  practice  the 
so-called  **  Vertical  Gothic  "  is  particularly  recom- 
mended,  and  ability  to  produce  good  lettering  of 
this  type  will  be  found  to  give  facility  in  rendering 
other  alphabets.  Light  guide  lines  should  always 
be  drawn^  and  the  uniformity  and  proportions  of 
the  letters  be  carefully  maintained. 

In  regard  to  the  angle  of  projection  to  be  used 
in  working  out  problems,  much  heated  discussion 
is  frequently  provoked.  It  would  seem  best  to 
follow  the  prevailing  draughting  room  practice  of 
the  United  States  and  to  employ  the  third  angle. 
The  student  may  well  be  conversant  also,  however, 
with  the  location  of  views  when  made  in  the  first 
angle.  In  either  case  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  habit  be  early  formed  of  developing  views 
by  means  of  center  lines,  in  place  of  the  more  cum- 
brous and  practically  useless  method  of  projection 
planes  axes*  It  would  be  well  also  for  the  student  to 
understand  and  to  use  the  ordinary  conventions  of 
shade  lines  and  dimension  lines  and  Bgurcs. 

Finally  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
free  hand  sketching.  Ho  branch  of  drawing  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  student  of  engineering  than 
this,  and  no   greater  assistance  can  be  rendered  by 
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the  secondary  schools  than  in  cultivating  an  ability 
to  reproduce  what  the  eye  sees  by  rapid  and  accu- 
rate free  hand  sketches.  A  variety  of  models  should 
be  selected,  and  where  possible  these  should  be 
simple  parts  of  machines  or  structures.  They  should 
be  expressed  by  means  of  the  ordinary  projection 
views,  and  the  proportions  should  be  obtained  by 
the  eye  alone. 

A  student  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  forego- 
ing suggestions  should  be  able  to  pass  the  entrance 
papers  in  drawing  with  credit,  and  should  take  up 
the  later  and  more  advanced  work  with  ease. 

F.    L.  KENNEDY 

Au't  Prof,  of  Drawing  and  Machine  Design 
Harvard  University 
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CAN  you  remember  a  time  that  you  did  not  love 
a  colored  pencil  ?  The  brighter  the  color,  the 
better  \  One  box  of  the  beloved  rainbow  crayons 
vfill  do  more  for  a  child  than  innumerable  lectures 
on  good  behavior*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  child 
who  teased  for  a  lecture?  But  how  many  have 
cried  as  lustily  for  a  set  of  gay  pencils  as  they  are 
advertised  to  cry  for  Pitcher*s  Castoria!  And  the 
benefit  derived  from  keeping  hands  and  brains  hap- 
pily employed  is  far  greater  than  that  which  may 
come  from  bottles  of  sweet  liquid.  In  our  thoughtful 
American  homes  there  were  few  Christmas  trees 
last  December  that  did  not  bear  on  their  treasure- 
bowed  branches,  at  least  one  set  of  rainbow-hued 
pencils  or  a  box  of  the  coveted  water  colors.  Long 
before  the  child  cares  for  form,  he  loves  color  in 
the  primary  grades,  therefore,  color  should  be  his 
principal  medium  of  expression* 

With  what  concentration  the  first  crude  draw- 
ings are  made  !  Who  can  tell  what  is  developing 
within  the  bowed  curly  head  as  the  baby  fingers 
guide  the  pencil  ?  How  hot  and  sticky  is  the  crayon! 
As  you  try  to  help  the  little  one  you  become  as  seri- 
ous and  as  interested  in  the  growing  picture  as  the  wee 
artist  himself*  You  recognize  the  thought,  admire 
the  effort  and  take  to  yourself  a  lesson.  Into  how 
many  tasks  do  you    put   your  whole   self  so  freely? 

Children  learn  to  draw  well  what  they  love— pet 
animals,  flowers  and  birds,  toys  and  people.     They 
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have  something  to  tell  about  them  ;  they  put  two, 
three  and  more  objects  together  and  a  composition 
results,  Like  the  old  Egyptians,  they  draw  what 
they  know,  and  not  what  they  see-  The  sign  used 
to  express  a  thought  is  often  a  symbol  only;  it 
stands  for  the  child's  idea  of  the  thing  and  there- 
fore is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him,  A  soldier  is 
a  man  with  many  brass  buttons  and  a  huge  guo. 
A  rabbit  is  a  white,  wooly  animal  with  enormously 
long  ears.  So  long  as  a  cow  has  horns  it  matters 
little  whether  or  not  she  has  ears  also.  The  main 
characteristics  are  seized  at  once  and  must  be  the 
first  to  find  expression. 

Even  in  a  little  child's  drawing,  meaning  and 
beauty  often  go  hand  in  hand>  His  inborn  love  of 
order  finds  expression  in  the  placing  of  the  several 
objects  in  the  picture >  This  house  on  the  right 
must  be  balanced  by  that  tree  on  the  left.  The  boy 
must  not  be  crowded  too  near  the  frame.  Sky  and 
foreground  mean  to  him  that  the  children  in  the 
picture  have  plenty  of  air  to  breathe  and  space  in 
which  to  run  and  play.  The  charm  of  their  illus- 
trations is  that  they  are  so  often  works  of  the 
imagination— not  merely  of  imitation.  V/e  certainly 
want  truth  first  in  the  idea,  but  next  let  us  encour- 
age every  eB'ort  to  express  order  and  beauty. 

After  the  colored  pencil,  comes  the  brush  with 
color  and  with  ink.  If  you  are  inclined  to  laugh  at 
a  child's  ink  drawing,  just  take  brush  in   hand  and 
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try  for  yourself  to  express  the  same  thought.  As 
your  brow  becomes  more  and  more  wiinkled  over 
the  endeavor  to  depict  some  object,  do  you  not  Bnd« 
after  all,  that  you  know  no  more  than  the  little 
fellow  knew?  Who  ever  imagined  that  a  dog  was 
such  a  difficult  thing  to  draw!  You  have  given  him 
four  legs,  two  cars  and  tail,  yet  surely  you  might 
as  yircll  label  the  result  a  cat,  a  tiger  or  a  horse! 
Really,  the  boy's  expression  tells  more  than  yours! 
In  terms  of  language  you  can  doubtless  outstrip 
the  child,  but  in  terms  of  vision  you  find  yourself 
sadly  lacking. 

As  the  child  works,  Just  so  every  artist,  every 
maker  of  great  things  has  worked.  He  puts  down 
his  idea  of  the  thing,  taxing  his  memory  for  char- 
acteristic pointSf  for  differences  in  size,  position, 
shape  and  color.  Here  the  teacher's  duty  is  not 
to  bring  her  knowledge  in  and  substitute  it  for  the 
child's,  but  rather  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think  and 
reason  for  himself.  Specitic,  vivid  views  of  objects 
must  be  gained.  The  first  trial  reveals  wherein  his 
mental  image  is  clear  and  wherein  it  is  deficient. 
Through  the  comparison  of  his  drawing  with  nature 
he  learns  something  he  did  not  know  before,  and  in 
his  next  trial  he  shows  a  clearer  and  truer  idea. 
Thus  gaining  knowledge  little  by  little,  making  fresh 
trials,  never  stopping  to  patch  up  the  old,  he  ad- 
vances each  day. 

Do  not  let  him  compromise  between  what  he 
once   knew   and  what   he   now    knows.      Ideas    are 
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constantly  changing,  new  facts  arc  gained  each  day* 
Suppose  we  do  contradict  ourselves !  The  aim 
should  he  not  to  keep  our  ideas  hut  rather  to  change 
and  better  them  as  we  go  along.  So  all  the  masters 
have  worked.  They  felt  that  life  means  transition; 
only  death  is  changeless. 

The  Japanese  mode  of  painting  can  easily  be 
taught  in  the  lower  grades.  The  areas  defined  by 
outlines  may  be  filled  in   with  flat   washes   of  color 


^local  color  which  belongs  to  the  object  when  seen 
in  light.  The  drawing  will  then  be  a  composition  in 
outline  and  light  and  dark,  not  in  light  and  shade. 
It  is  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  advancement  and 
is  based  on  the  historical  developement  of  repre- 
sentation* In  the  way  the  race  has  advanced,  the 
individual   may  advance. 

The  trouble  usually  with  the  children's  illustra- 
tive sketching,  is  that  they  try  to  tell  too  much  in 
one  picture*  Give  them  one  central  thought  and 
encourage  clear,   stnaple   expression.      At   the   same 
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time  lead  them  from  their  crude  attempts  at  order 
and  beauty  towards  the  three  great  principles  of 
design — balance,  rhythm  and  harmony.  This  will 
not  lesson  the  value  of  true  representation,  but 
rather  will  add  to  it.  Such  work  under  proper 
guidance  will  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  upper  grade 
work. 


JESSIE  T.  AMES 

Bangor,  Maine 
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THE  live  line  is  a  prime  essential  in  life  drawing^ 
The  methods  of  using  the  brush  for  drawing 
and  for  writing  in  Japan  are  so  similar  that  the 
phrase  of  a  Japanese  '*  Will  you  write  me  a  picture?*' 
addressed  to  an  American  artist^  seems  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Japanese  art  which  is 
caltgraphic  in  character  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

A  cahgraphic  line  from  its  very  directness  is 
sure  to  possess  vitality  of  effect,  and  when  that 
line  is  made  with  the  pliant  brush  under  perfect 
control,  nothing  feeble  or  flabby  in  the  form  of  pic- 
torial art  can  result  whether  realism  is  attained  or 
not. 

The  teacher  who  would  essay  life  drawing  in 
school  cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  her  own 
studies  by  acquiring  the  power  to  draw  quickly 
with  flowing  lines  and  from  memory  some  of  the 
simplest  Japanese  symbols  of  the  simple  birds  or 
other  animals. 

More  will  be  learned  in  this  way  at  the  begin- 
ning than  by  attempting  sketches  from  life*  The 
quickened  appreciation  of  the  Japanese  drawings  and 
the  ability  to  sketch  them  should  lead  naturally  to 
attempts  to  draw  from  life  or  from  memory  of  life 
in  the  same  spirit.  That  this  statement  is  true, 
has  been  proved  by  following  this  plan  with  classes 
of  normal  students. 

The  quick  and  vigorous  stroke  of  the  brush  is 
not  hard    to    attain,  but    to    get    this    stroke    and  at 
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the  same  time  preserve  the  proportion  of  a  draw- 
ing is  indeed  difficult.  For  this  reason  as  an  aid, 
the  following  plan  has  been  found  helpful  and  edu- 
cational. First  a  pencil  sketch  is  made  by  the  usual 
tentative  method  as  illustrated  in  figure  i.  No 
eraser  is  needed  if  light  lines  are  employed  at 
first  and  then    the  lines   that  are   found   correct  are 
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Strengthened.     The    aim    in    this    pencil    sketch    is 
primarily  proportion  and  character. 

When  as  well  proportioned  a  sketch  as  possible 
is  secured,  the  pupil  places  Japanese  paper  over 
the  drawing  and  with  the  brush  draws  the  quick 
bold  strokes  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Japanese  copy.  The  same  methods  are  useful 
in  drawing  from  the  live  animal.  To  see  the  char- 
acteristics of.  an   animal  is  a   necessary  preliminary 
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to  drawing.  Unless  one  sees  vividly  the  points 
that  individualize  a  creature,  his  drawing  will  be 
Without  character.  To  see  at  once  how  in  appear- 
ance a  rabbit  differs  from  a  squirrel  or  a  rat,  is  a 
long  step  toward  making  a  good  drawing  of  any  one 
of  these  animals, 

A  rabbit's  cars  and  a  squirrers  tail  although 
the  strongest  individualizing  features,  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  should  be  seen.  The  power  to  see 
strongly  the  essentials  and  not  to  see  the  non- 
essentials, is  a  power  that  must  be  cultivated.  The 
study  of  such  masterpieces  of  short  hand  art  as 
those  of  the  best  Japanese  masters  and  the  coni- 
parison  of  these  with  nature  is  again  recommended. 

In  drawing  from  the  live  animal  few  crutches 
will  be  of  value.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  clearly 
imaging  the  big  forms,  in  seeing  the  lines  of  action, 
and  then,  having  felt  these,  in  making  effort  after 
effort.  Work  studiously  but  quickly  I  The  slow  kind 
of  conscientious  study  does  little  toward  catching 
the  spirit  of  a  live  animal. 

JAMES  HALL 

Ethical  CultUirc  School,  New  Ygrk 
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MARCH 

ANIMAL  DRAWING 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.     A.  Make  drawings  from  memory 
expressing   action.     Use   colored  pencils,  chalk 
or  brush. 

From  the  representation  of  single  objects  which  keep  still,  the 
children  should  make  the  transition  this  month  to  the  representation 
of  living  objects.  As  no  living  object  is  of  greater  interest  to  the 
child  than  another  child,  the  drawings  may  well  be  of  children.  Let 
the  chief  aim  be  action.  Teach  the  three  elements  of  the  bodj,  trunk, 
neck,  head;  the  three  elements  of  the  leg,  thigh,  lower  leg,  foot;  the 
three  elements  of  the  arm,  upper  arm,  fore  arm,  head.  Show  how 
these  elements  in  different  positions  express  action,  and  how  the  little 
drawn  figures  may  be  made  to  run,  jump,  fall,  walk,  stand,  sit,  work, 
play,  etc.  Combine  with  language  work  Make  the  illustration  and 
tell  a  story  about  it,  or  make  up  the  story  and  illustrate  it.  The  little 
figures  must  be  alive,  that*s  all.  The  drawings  reproduced  are  by  a 
little  chap  in  Foxboro,  Mass. 

SECOND  YEAR.  B.  Make  drawings  from  ani- 
mals expressing  action.  Use  colored  pencils,  chalk 
or  brush. 

The  transition  from  still  things  to  living  things  may  be  made 
in  this  grade  by  using  toys  which  imitate  animals  in  action.  The 
drawing  will  be  largely  memory  drawing  but  it  should  be  corrected  by 
constant  reference  to  the  object.  Probably  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  by  selecting  some  one  available  animal,  a  dog,  cat,  rat,  or  pos- 
sibly a  crow,  which  is  related  to  the  language  work,  or  may  be  related 
to  it,  and  making  this  the  center  of  both  the  drawing  and  language 
work  for  the  month.    The  aim  is  to  make  drawings  which  tell  stories, 
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drawings  which  are  alive,  and  well  placed 
on  the  sheet.  Whatever  the  animal  selected, 
discover  the  important  parts,  and  their 
proportions  and  how  action  is  expressed 
through  them.  The  children's  drawings 
here  reproduced,  from  various  sources,  illus- 
trate a  group  of  stories  about  the  cat. 

THIRD  YEAR.  C.  Make 
drawings  from  common  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  singly,  and  in  sig- 
nificant groups.  Use  any  appro- 
priate medium. 

The  aim  should  be  to  express  unmis- 
takably the  general  characteristics  of  form, 
with  as  large  a  degree  of  truthfulness  as 
possible.  The  work  will  progress  more 
satisfactorily  if  the  drawing  is  related  to 
other  school  work.  Make  the  drawings  as 
illustrations  for  myths,  historical  stories, 
and  local  events  like  circuses,  fires,  runa- 
ways, etc.  Correct  the  drawing  by  constant 
reference  to  pictures,  and  toy  or  living  ani- 
mals. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  D.  Make 
drawings  of  typical  animals  and 
compare  them  with  one  another 
to  fix  in  mind  their  proportions. 
Use  pencil  and  brush. 

The  dog  is  typical  of  the  group  which 
includes  foxes  and  wolves,  the  cat  of  that 
4x9 
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The  aim  should  be  to  catch  the  pose  of  the  aniinaL  The  best 
method  h  to  watch  the  live  animal,  notice  som^  characteristic  attitude, 
and  attempt  to  put  it  down  on  paper^  quickly  with  the  pencil-  Out 
of  a  dozen  different  sketches^  select  one  or  tT*o  of  the  most  gati^fac- 
torj  ,ind  make  tracings  from  them  with  a  brush.  The  f-ketche*  here 
reproduced  were  made  from  studies  from  a  young  chipnninV  and  a 
field  mouse. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  F.  Make  drawings  from  animals 
and  birds  to  record  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics.    Use  any  appropriate  medium. 
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Select  ftome  one  typical  nnimftl  or  bird,  for  example  a  apaniel*  or 
a  robin — and  nnake  careful  studtes  from  the  object,  in  pencil,  before 
using  the  brush,  Bv  the  use  of  pictures,  sketches,  or  other  illustra- 
tive material,  study  the  modifications  of  the  tjpe  as  they  appear  in 
related  forms. 

In  the  illustrations  the  "  type"  is  shown  at  a,  — a  spaniel;  b  is  a 
bull  doj^  —  notice  changes  Jn  proportion,  action ^  headi  taiU— c  is  a 
blood  hound;  d  is  a  grey  hound.  Compare  all  the  heads.  Compare 
all  the  tails.  Compare  relative  lengths  and  thicknesses  of  iegSi  necks, 
bodic«,  etc.  Compare  relative  proportions  of  head$.  Compare  the 
habitual  angle  of  the  neck  with  relation  to  the  line  of  the  back,  M 
the  robin  is  selected  a»  a  type »  compare  the  other  birds  with  him  in  a 
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similar  way,  making  sketches  such  as  those 
at  EF  (reproduced  from  last  year's  outline.)  ) 
The  aim  of  all  this  work  is  to  establish 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  few  clear  images, 
which  shall  serve  as  standards  of  comparison 
in  future  studies  and  in  after  life. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  G.  Make 
drawings  from  birds  and  insects. 
Using  any  appropriate  medium.  If 
the  pose  is  introduced  let  the  sub- 
jects be  children  in  the  familiar 
attitudes  of  play. 

Birds  and  insects  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  still  closer  study  of  fine  proportions, 
graceful  curves,  and  significant  detail.  As  the 
birds  can  almost  never  be  seen  alive  in  the 
schoolroom  and  as  the  insects  are  most  abun- 
dant during  the  months  when  the  schools  are 
not  in  session,  mounted  specimens  and  pic- 
tures must  serve  as  objects  for  study.  For- 
tunately both  mounted  birds  and  insects  may 
be  borrowed  in  almost  any  community.  They 
should  be  drawn  both  in  outline  and  in  color. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  method  for  the  seventh 
grade  is  first  to  make  a  thoughtful  pencil  draw- 
ing, then  to  add  the  natural  colors,  faithfully, 
with  the  brush  and  watercolor.  If  the  splen- 
didly colored  butterflies  cannot  be  had,  do  not 
despise  such  specimens  as  The  Tickler,  a,  one 
of  the  Capricorn  beetles  ;  the  leaf-winged  grass- 
hopper, b ;  and  the  brown-spotted  dragon-fly  c. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  H.  Made  drawings  from 
insects,  shells,  etc.,  objects  having  the  subtlest 
proportions  and  the  most  exquisite  curves.  Use 
any  appropriate  medium.  If  pose  drawing  is  intro- 
duced let  the  subjects  be  children  posed  to  illustrate 
occupations. 

The  aim  should  be  the  utmost  beauty  of  proportion,  line  and 
tone.  The  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  page  of  Seiho's  Guide  to 
Drawing,  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Matsuki.  In  arrange- 
ment, in  light  and  dark,  in  effectiveness  of  handling,  this  Japanese 
drawing  leaves  little  to  be  desired;  but  eighth  grade  pupils  should  be 
able  to  draw  a  better  spiral  and  to  foreshorten  spiral  curves  with  better 
grace. 

In  the  pose  drawing,  do  not  omit  the  features.  Eighth  grade 
pupils  should  not  attempt  all  the  details,  but  they  should  attempt  to 
indicate  the  location  and  mass  of  eye,  nostril,  mouth,  within  the  mass 
of  the  head.    To  do  this  in  a  side  view  is  easier  than  in  a  front  view. 

NINTH  YEAR.  I.  Make  drawings  from  birds, 
insects,  shells,  or  other  natural  objects  rich  in  color. 
Use  any  appropriate  medium.  If  pose  drawing  is 
introduced  let  the  subject  be  from  the  head  as  well 
as  from  the  figure. 
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The  aim  should  be  the  fullest  possible  expression  of  the  significant 
details,  combined  with  the  greatest  attainable  beauty  of  color.  No 
illustrations  are  given  here,  for  a  black  and  white  plate  would  be  inade- 
quate, and  a  color  plate  of  the  right  sort  is  impossible  at  the  present 
moment. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  CLASSES.  Work  out  some  pro- 
blem connected  with  school  life,  if  possible,  involv- 
ing studies  from  live  animals,  or  from  the  pose. 
Use   any  appropriate  medium. 

The  problem  will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  It  may  be  a 
poster  for  some  affair  in  which  the  pupils  are  interested,  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  cover  design  for  the  school  paper,  or  a  set  of  decorative  panels 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  any  case  the  study  and  planning,  the 
collecting  of  helpful  material,  the  making  of  preliminary  sketches, 
and  of  careful  studies  for  important  details  should  go  forward  merrily 
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and  with  unflagging  persistence,  until  the  thing  is  done  as  well  as  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

Continue  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan. 

See  January  number,  p,  289. 

MECHANICAL  CLASSES.  Continue  the  archi- 
tectural drawing  outlined  last  month,  and  if  necessary 
introduce  such  special  work  as  may  be  required  to 
fit  for  technical  schools. 

The  article  this  month  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  Harvard  University,  together  with  the  accompanying 
illustrations  printed  as  a  Supplement,  will  enable  the  teacher  to  work 
intelligently  in  preparing  students  for  any  technical  school  of  that 
grade.  Next  month's  Book  will  contain  an  article  by  Mr.  Swan,  In- 
structor in  Architectual  Drawing  at  the  University,  dealing  with  the 
requirements  in  that  subject. 

Continue  the  study  of  constructive  art  according 
to  the  original  plan. 

See  January  number,  p.  292. 
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See  School  Arts  Book  for  March  1904,  p.  3x0. 

Animal  Drawing,  in  rural  schools.  Sargent,  Book,  September  1904, 
pp.  8-14.  Explained  and  illustrated.  Prang  Text-Books,  I,  pp. 
32-37;  II,  pp.  30-32;  III,  pp.  31-35;  IV,  pp.  38-43;  V,  pp.  30-35. 

Animal  Drawing;  see  Line  and  Form,  Crane,  pp.  x-22;  51-72;  204-223. 
Examples  of  Japanese  drawing  of  birds  and  animals.  Packet 
No.  7,  The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.  Seiho's  Guide  to 
Drawing,  Matsuki,  Boston,  Mass. 

Figure  Drawing.  Rapid  Action  Drawing,  Augsburg,  Book,  March 
1904,  pp.  289-295.  Form  and  Proportion,  Augsburg,  Book, 
April  1904,  pp.  353-358.  Explained  and  Illustrated.  Prang  Tezt- 
Books,  I,  pp.  26-33;  II.  PP-  29-39;  III.  pp.  26-41;  IV,  pp.  31-38; 
V,  pp.  36-40. 

Fishes,  examples  of  for  study.  Knobel's  Guide  Books,  The  Fresh 
Water  Fishes  of  New  England,  50  cents. 

Fishes  and  Insects,  examples  of  good  drawing,  Seiho's  Guide  to 
Drawing,  Matsuki,  Boston,  Mass. 

Insects,  examples  of,  for  study.  Knobel's  Guide  Books,  50  cents 
each.  Day  Butterflies  and  Dusk  Fliers,  Moths  of  New  England, 
Beetles  of  New  England  and  their  kind. 

Examples  in  color,  Manual  of  North  American  Butterflies,  May- 
nard.  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  Harris.  The  Butterfly 
Book. 

Life  Drawing.  Bailey,  Book,  March  1994,  p.  323.  See  also  the  Out- 
line in  this  same  number.  Examples  of  pupil's  work,  are  to  be 
found  on  pp.  299,  318,  328,  329,  331. 

Pose  Drawing.  The  pupil's  point  of  view.  Book,  March  1904,  pp. 
269-302. 
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The  Principles  of  Art  Education.  By  Hugo  Mun- 
sterberg.  Prang  Educational  Co.,  1905.  114  pp. 
4  1-2  X  7.     $z. 

Prof.  Munsterberg  is  not  onlj  a  learned  and  sensitive  man  but  a 
teacher  as  well,  and  being  a  teacher  he  knows  how  to  stimulate  the 
mind  to  self-activity.  This  he  does  most  effectively  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  this  valuable  little  book.  One  can  hardly  imagine  more 
thought-provoking  sentences  than  these :  **  It  is  science  which  veils 
the  real  thing  which  we  want  to  know  and  turns  our  attention  to  that 
which  the  thing  is  not."  **To  isolate  the  object  for  the  mind  is  to 
make  it  beautiful."  Does  not  Emerson  say  to  isolate  an  object  is 
to  make  it  comic  f  But  as  one  reads  on,  full  of  questions,  he  begins 
to  find  his  questions  losing  their  force,  and  at  last  he  discovers  that 
Dr.  Munsterberg  has  purposely  assumed  a  new  approach  to  an  old 
subject,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  new  only  in  that  they  are  freshly 
presented  to  a  new  audience  (the  American  Supervisor  of  Drawing) 
in  an  authoritative  and  convincing  way.  The  little  volume  is  just  the 
right  size  to  slip  into  an  overcoat  pocket,  and  take  along  for  study. 
And  study  it  will  require,  unless  one  is  accustomed  to  close  thinking 
and  familiar  with  the  terms  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  But  the 
study  will  yield  invaluable  results.  One  will  see  more  clearly  what 
Courbet  meant  when  he  said,  **  I  love  all  things  for  what  they  are," 
and  what  Millet  meant  when  he  wrote,  ^'  Nothing  misplaced  is  beau- 
tiful." One  will  have  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  art  education  in  American  life,  and  a  stronger  desire  to 
teach  intelligently.  The  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  scanty 
literature  of  the  subject. 

Line  and  Form.  By  Walter  Crane.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1904.  288  pp.  5x7  1-2,  more 
than  150  illustrations.     $2.25. 

For  the  teacher  and  supervisor  of  drawing  in  public  schools  this 
is  the  most  directly  helpful  of  all  Walter  Crane's  books.  As  he  says 
in    the  preface   the   book    is  practically  a   carefully  edited   report  of 
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lectures  given  to  students  *'  face  to  face  with  the  current  problems 
of  drawing  and  design."  It  throws  light  upon  such  topics  as  the 
silhouette,  blocking-in,  quality  and  movement  of  line,  appropriate 
uses  of  different  mediums,  plant  drawing,  tree  drawing,  bird,  animal 
and  human  forms  and  their  relations,  elements  of  design,  composition, 
light  and  dark,  light  and  shade,  grouping,  conventionalizing,  express- 
ing various  states  of  mind  by  means  of  line,  securing  effects  by  means 
of  relief  and  by  pattern-pictures,  etc.  The  illustrations  make  use  of 
the  pen,  the  brush,  the  wash,  and  the  photograph  from  nature, 
pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  forms  of  art.  Teachers  of  every  grade, 
even  the  lowest,  will  find  helpful  suggestion  in  these  rich  pages. 

Cyr's  Graded  Art  Readers.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1904.  Two 
volumes,  more  than  100  pages  each,  5x7,  with 
many  illustrations. 

Among  the  reading  books  which  may  be  utilized  in  cultivating 
the  taste  as  well  as  in  teaching  language,  these  hold  a  prominent  place. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  from  recognized  masterpieces,  but  in  the 
first  reader  there  are  some  half-dozen  pen  drawings  by  one  Cowles. 
Whether  the  pictures  are  signed  M.  A.,  E.,  G.,  M.,  Maude,  or  G.  A. 
Cowles,  makes  very  little  difference,  for  they  all  contain  good  pen 
drawing  and  graceful,  well  dressed  children.  Some  of  the  master- 
pieces are  in  the  form  of  wood  engravings  by  well  known  men, 
among  them  Henry  Wolfe.  In  the  second  volume  the  tinted  half-tone 
is  seen  at  its  best.  It  would  be  difHcult  to  name  off  hand  any  book  or 
magazine  which  illustrates  so  admirably  what  can  be  done  in  these 
days  by  means  of  an  engraved  photographic  block  and  a  single  tooled 
tint  block.  There  is  not  a  bad  plate  in  the  book,  and  such  plates  as 
Millet's  First  Steps,  Salmson's  Gates  of  Dalby,  Delobbe*s  Charmer, 
Breton's  End  of  Labor,  Mesdag's  Return  of  the  Fishing  Boats,  Bon- 
heur's  Oxen  Ploughing,  Israel's  Fisherman's  Children,  Von  Bremen's 
Little  Brother,  Swinstead's  Morning  Greeting,  Homer's  Fog  Warn- 
ing, Kowalski's  Lone  Wolf,  Schreyer's  Halt  in  the  Oasis,  and  Dick- 
see's  Young  Handel,  are  masterpieces  of  the  new  art.  Some  of  them 
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maj  almost  be  considered  as  standards  of  excellence :  for  example,  in 
the  rendering  of  flesh  tones,  p.  42;  indoor  light,  p.  76;  outdoor  light 
inland,  p.  80;  at  sea,  p.  103. 

Suggestions  in  Hand  Work.  By  Wilhelmina  Seeg- 
miller.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  and  Grover,  1904. 
82  pp.,  4  1-2  X  7,  richly  illustrated,  50  cents. 

This  attractive  little  volume  although  in  paper  covers,  and  de- 
signed to  show  the  use  of  certain  materials  for  sale  by  the  publishers, 
is  worth  having  in  the  School  Library  for  its  plates  alone.  It  contains 
sixty-six  designs  for  paper  weaving,  thirty-two  designs  for  cross- 
stitch  embroidery,  besides  dozens  more  for  mats,  baskets,  tiles,  doilies, 
card  cases,  music  rolls,  sofa  pillows,  flower-pot  covers,  illuminated 
texts,  etc.,  on  the  whole  of  quite  unusual  excellence. 

Distribution  and  Migration  of  the  North  American 
Warblers.  By  Wells  W.  Cook,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, Bulletin  No.  18.     142  pp.,  6x9,  10  cents. 

This  valuable  document  contains  reliable  information  concerning 
that  very  interesting  topic,  migration.  It  gives  the  winter  range,  the 
routes  of  migration  and  the  breeding  range  of  the  seventy  or  more 
species  and  sub-species  of  Warblers  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  birds  are  seldom  seen  by  the  majority  of  bird  lovers  in  a  given 
locality,  because  their  dates  of  transit  are  uncertain.  The  tables 
given  by  Mr.  Cooke  will  enable  one  to  forecast  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  probable  days  for  catching  sight  of  a  given  bird  in  any 
particular  locality  within  his  range. 

THE  FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES 

Booklovers. 

History  teachers  as  well  as  art  teachers  will  enjoy  William  Curtis 
Taylor's  article  on  What  Did  Washington  Look  Like?  notwithstanding 
his  doing  to  death  of  the  venerated  Atheneum  Head.     Thirteen  half- 
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tones  are  used  as  documentary  evidence.  The  Real  Australia  by 
Burriss  Gahan  is  a  valuable  school  article,  an  eye-opener.  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Fairman*8  account  of  the  American  Photographic  Salon,  with  ten 
illustrations,  all  admirable  in  composition,  shows  that  our  best 
photographers  are  producing  more  beautiful  work,  even  from  the 
artist's  point  of  view,  than  are  many  of  our  recognized  artists.  Winter 
Sports  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  are  richly  illustrated  and  vividly 
described  by  P.  Henry.  Another  equally  good  article  is  Frank  H. 
Taylor's  on  Navigating  the  Air.  But  perhaps  the  freshest,  most 
entertaining  reading  in  the  magazine  is  Ham  Mukasa's  England 
Seen  Through  African  Eyes.  Don't  overlook  the  three  pictures  which 
show  How  the  Storm-King  Decks  the  Liners.  The  best  color  plate 
is  The  Chef  by  Tanoux. 

Century 

Begin  with  the  dainty  illustrations  for  The  Everglades  of  Florida 
by  Harry  Fenn, — and  some  skilful  engraver.  Notice  the  bearded 
trees,  foot  of  page  512,  the  dappled  water  plants,  p.  513,  the  '*  Treasure 
Island"  (for  the  botanist)  p.  515,  the  delicate  filigree  of  odd  forms, 
p.  516.  Turn  next  to  the  wonderful  sketches  by  Ivanowski,  pp.  592- 
593*  Notice  the  faces.  Notice  how  freely  everything  is  handled 
except  the  faces.  Notice  how  different  is  every  line  in  the  lady  with 
crossed  hands,  p.  593,  from  those  in  the  gentleman  leaning  on  his 
elbows.  In  one  not  a  straight  line,  in  the  other  hardly  a  curve.  But 
what  figures  and  faces!  Saturated  with  the  spirit  within.  Study 
next  Tobin's  drawing  of  the  German  Emperor,  p.  490.  Think  of  getting 
as  much  truth  of  texture,  beauty  of  light,  expression  of  character  as 
that  out  of  a  photograph !  The  miracle  of  Ezekiel's  Valley  of  Dry 
Bones  has  been  repeated!  Now  turn  to  John  Sargent's  portrait  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  p.  587.  All  the  good  qualities  of  all  these 
other  drawings  are  in  this  masterpiece,  and  this  has  in  addition  so 
true  a  rendering  of  values  that  the  color  of  the  original  is  suggested. 
Compare  other  drawings  in  the  magazine  with  these,  part  by  part, 
and  then  whole  with  whole,  and  come  to  conclusions  for  yourself. 
The  Frontispiece  is  a  triumph  for  the  three-color   process,  and   the 
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Night  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  another,  equally  great,  though  at  the 
opposite  pole.  The  New  Discovery  at  Pompeii,  by  Prof.  Ettore  Pais, 
comes  at  the  right  moment  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  movement  to 
unearth  Herculaneum.  Henry  G.  Fareman  presents  Chicago*s  New 
Park  Service.  Before  leaving  this  nutritious  number  have  a  look  at 
the  clever  bit  of  pen  work  by  May  Wilson  Preston,  p.  638,  and  then 
read  Some  Stupidities  of  the  Tariff,  p.  635.  This  is  the  thing  to  talk 
about  with  every  political  friend  you  have. 

Chautauquan. 

Town  and  Country  Byways  by  Clara  M.  Stearns,  is  almost  as 
good  as  an  actual  journey  through  the  Low  Countries.  One  receives 
from  it  the  same  sense  of  surprised  delight  in  everything.  The 
twenty  illustrations  are  selected  with  unerring  good  sense,  and  some 
of  them,  Ratzeburg,  Palace  at  Schwerin,  and  all  those  from  the 
Kloster  Dobbertin,  are  of  unusual  beauty.  Thomas  Whitney  Surette 
writes  of  Beethoven  and  His  Music,  completing  his  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  great  Fifth  Symphony.  Aspects  of  the 
Elementary  School  are  presented  by  Walter  L.  Hervey. 

Country  Life. 

There  is  a  royal  bird  on  the  cover  I  The  Love-making  of  the 
Grouse  by  Joseph  Brunner,  with  fourteen  astonishing  photographic 
illustrations,  is  an  *'epoch  making"  article.  The  drumming,  tooting, 
strutting  and  dancing  of  these  birds,  are  no  longer  such  mysteries. 
The  camera  has  caught  them  in  the  very  act.  The  Xllth  in  the 
Homes  of  Famous  Americans  is  that  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  with 
eleven  illustrations,  one  of  them  p.  354,  a  masterpiece.  Wind-Breaks 
for  Country  Homes  by  Henry  Troth,  is  a  feast  for  the  tree  lover. 
The  Education  of  a  Saddle  Horse  by  Philip  Colt  contains  excellent 
pictures  of  horses  by  R.  L.  Mc  Clure.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
article,  A  New  Deerhunt  with  the  Bow,  will  warm  the  hearts  of  a  good 
many  boys  and  set  their  hands  to  work. 
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Craftsman. 

The  man  of  the  month  is  Golden-Rule  Jones  of  Toledo.  All  the 
boys  should  know  about  him.  The  Evolution  of  The  Organ  hy 
Randolph  I.  Geare^  and  the  Development  of  the  Public  Library,  are 
both  good  reading.  The  Dominion  of  The  Doll,  by  Charles  Quincy 
Turner,  with  many  illustrations  will  help  teachers  who  make  use  of 
dolls  in  teaching.  Miss  Irene  Sargent  writes  happily  of  Art  in  the 
Home  and  in  the  School,  and  Mr.  Stickley  states  man-fashion  what  he 
thinks  about  Ornament  in  Furniture.  One  has  to  agree  with  his 
conclusions  in  this  article.  In  Mary  L.  Riley's  article  on  Pewter  are 
several  chaste  and  pleasing  forms  of  value  to  teachers  of  structural 
design. 

Delineator 

The  three-color  process  is  now  employed  by  this  wide-awake 
journal  to  present  costumes.  The  best  dressed  women  in  the  world 
are  the  American  women  in  Paris,  so  they  say,  over  there,  but  in 
America, —  well,  the  management  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  beginning 
a  campaign  of  education  so  sorely  needed.  The  costumes  shown  this 
month  are  in  the  first  and  third  modes  of  color.  An  Original  Valen- 
tine Party  by  Lina  Beard,  should  be  saved  for  next  year.  Charles  L. 
Bull's  animal  drawings  are  valuable  as  illustrations  of  composition 
and  of  rendering  in  flat  tones  closely  related  in  value.  Teachers  who 
have  The  Countess  Patockaupon  their  walls,  will  find  something  about 
her  in  Gustav  Kobbe's  Loves  of  the  Great  Composers,  p.  260.  The 
Grand  Opera  on  its  Travels  is  entertaining,  and  Washington  :  Its 
Cave-Dwellers  and  its  Social  Secretaries,  is  instructive. 

Harper's. 

Something  fresh  and  effective  in  the  way  of  handling  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  drawings  by  Simon  H.  Vedder  for  The  Land  of  a  Hundred 
Castles.  The  first  plate,  p.  439,  is  especially  attractive,  with  its  frank 
lines  and  delicate  tint.  There  is  a  certain  freshness  in  the  amusing 
sketches   by  Frank   Verbeck   for  Flanagan  and   Sevey  Todd,  which 
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stamps  them  as  being  out  of  the  ordinary.  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green's 
drawing  of  Rebecca  Mary  writing  in  her  diary  is  perhaps  the  most 
charming  single  figure  in  the  magazine.  The  tinted  pictures  for  In 
the  Street  show  something  unusual  in*  magazine  illustration.  They 
seem  to  be  half-tone  plates  made  from  prints  from  etched  copper  by 
C.  H.  White.  The  style  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  the  subjects. 
Pyle's  frontispiece  is  very  effective  both  in  composition  and  in  color. 
How  much  spice  the  birds  afidi  Nature  students  will  enjoy  two 
articles  especially,  Do  Animals  Think?  by  John  Burroughs,  and 
Studies  in  Marine  Biology  by  W.  S.  Harwood.  The  Art  teacher  will 
find  some  novel  units  of  design  in  Mr.  Harwood's  illustrations. 
Henry  Wolf  contributes  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Wm.  M.  Chase, 
P-  437- 

House  Beautiful. 

This  outspoken  periodical  is  doing  the  country  a  real  service  by 
publishing  The  Poor  Taste  of  The  Rich.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 
These  unclassified  museums,  these  tropic  gardens  of  ugliness,  these 
monuments  to  elaborate  and  magnificent  ignorance,  ought  to  be 
exposed,  that  Americans  may  know  that  money  alone  can  not  give  the 
things  best  worth  having,  even  in  the  realm  of  art.  Another  ex- 
cellent feature  of  this  magazine  is  its  Before  and  After  series.  The 
revised  interior  this  month  is  a  vast  improvement.  Not  many 
families,  however,  would  afford  six  abnormally  tall  candlesticks,  nor 
would  many  tasteful  people  accept  such  a  chandelier  I  On  the  other 
hand  everybody  would  be  glad  to  trade  at  a  place  where  such  a  center 
table  could  be  had  for  $8.  and  three  such  good  chairs  for  $25.  A 
Craftsman  of  The  Pacific  Slope  to  whom  Isabel  Mac  Dugal  introduces 
the  reader  is  worth  knowing  for  his  unique  personality.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  convince  a  Philistine  that  his  living  room,  p.  17,  is  on  the 
whole  any  more  restful  than  the  drawing  room  of  the  Burrages,  p.  19. 
Ann  Wentworth's  Curtain  Lecture  is  not  half  so  bad  as  its  title  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Jean  Hamilton  describes  A  Perfect  Colonial  House, 
and  somebody  else  the  perfect  castles  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
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McClure's. 

The  second  paper  on  Allegories  by  John  La  Farge  has,  as  illus- 
trations, Titian's  Offering  to  the  Goddess  of  Loves,  Poussin's  Echo 
and  Narcissus,  and  Murillo's  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  not  the  familiar 
one,  nor  yet  the  great  one  at  Seville,  but  a  beautiful  one,  nevertheless. 
Eugene  Wood  writes  of  the  Old  Red  School-House,  and  A.  B.  Frost 
makes  the  illustrations,  excellent,  of  course,  and  printed  in  a  brown 
ink,  which  gives  them  an  agreeable  luminous  quality,  delicately  con- 
trasting with  the  black  of  the  text.  The  most  exciting  pictures  are 
George  Variants  for  A.  W.  Rolker's  article,  Wild  Animal  Training; 
the  most  stirring  article  is  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Lynching  in  the 
North.  Every  voter  should  read  Lincoln  Steffen's  article.  There  are 
some  things  more  vital  in  the  nation's  life  than  '*  art"! 

Outing. 

Read  John  Burrough's  model  description  of  a  working  robin,  p. 
632.  The  Least  Known  of  all  Game  Animals,  by  E.  S.  Hallock, 
presents  some  novelties  in  an  attractive  form.  Bull's  drawing  for 
this  article,  p.  607,  is  well  composed  well  drawn  and  pleasing  in 
values.  The  composition  would  be  even  better  without  the  stone  in 
the  lower  left  corner.  Cover  it  with  the  finger  and  see.  Off  Pollock 
Rip,  by  Herbert  K.  Job,  gives  six  rare  photographs  of  sea  birds.  The 
Nile  boats  in  Boating  on  the  Nile  by  Alonzo  Clark  Robinson  show 
graceful  sail  lines.  Teachers  of  Geography  will  find  Life  in  the 
Louisiana  Swamps  another  interesting  article. 

Printing  Art. 

There  are  two  excellent  articles  in  this  number,  Timothy  Cole  and 
American  Wood-Engraving,  by  Charles  H.  Coffin,  and  The  Appeal  of 
Color  by  Charles  Welsh.  There  are  several  fine  title  pages  and 
covers,  —  that  is,  fine  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  who  is 
on  the  watch  for  helpful  reference  material:  the  left,  on  p.353;  the 
right,  on  p- 355  ;  p.  359  rand  both  on  p.  360.  The  most  instructive 
color  work  in  the  magazine  is  as  follows.      Warnings:  at  P'374;  at 
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p.  372  ;  at  370 :  at  p.  366 ;  Models  :  at  p.  330 ;  at  p.  334 ;  at  p.  335 ;  (each 
object  considered  by  itself);  at  p.  336;  at  p.  378;  at  p.  380;  and  at  p. 
386.  The  frontispiece  is  a  splendid  interpretation  in  wood  engraving 
by  Timothjr  Cole,  of  Frans  Hals*  Jester. 

Scribner'8. 

This  magazine,  usually  so  rich,  contains  comparatively  little  for 
the  art  teacher  this  month.  The  best  reading  is  in  The  Field  of  Art, 
where  Russell  Sturgis  reviews  the  Recent  Comparative  Exhibition  of 
Native  and  Foreign  Art.  His  characterization  of  Whistler's  method 
is  admirable.  The  best  drawings  to  study  are,  for  values,  A  Bit  of 
Broadway,  by  Guerin,  p.  133,  and  that  by  Blendon  Campbell,  p.  240; 
for  rendering  of  atmosphere  that  by  Yohn,  p.  233;  for  the  rendering 
of  character,  that  by  Yohn,  p.  238.  There  are  two  excellent  drawings, 
one  in  pencil  and  one  in  pen  and  ink  on  p.  175  by  Peixotto,  and  some 
clever  caricatures  in  sketchy  outline  by  May  Wilson  Preston  for  Mr. 
Lucile  Grant  Parker. 

St.   Nicholas. 

The  frontispiece  by  H.  C  Wall,  is  excellent.  It  is  well  composed, 
well  drawn,  good  in  values,  admirable  in  its  rendering  of  textures,  and 
true  to  the  life.  Compare  the  action  of  the  three  foreground  figures ; 
the  state  of  mind  is  reflected  in  the  pose  of  each  one.  Q^ueen  Zixi  is 
as  jolly  as  ever.  Mr.  Coffin's  fourth  paper  compares  Rubens  and 
Velasquez.  How  the  King  Chose  his  Wife,  is  well  illustrated  in 
strong  outline  drawings  by  Margaret  E.  Webb.  There  is  an  illumin- 
ating article  on  the  Woodchuck,  with  six  illustrations,  by  Silas  A. 
Lattridge,  and  another  on  An  Alaskan  Journey  with  Reindeer,  by 
Cornelia  Hickman.  This  number  is  especially  rich  in  deer  pictures, 
all  of  which  will  come  in  play  next  Christmas  time. 

Studio. 

The  February  Studio  contains  three  superb  color  prints  :  the  front- 
ispiece An  Autumn  Scene  in  pastel  by  James  Kay;  Sheep,  in  water 
color,  by  Claude  Hayes;  and  Breakers  at  Land's  End,  in  oil  (possibly 
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in  water  color,  but  certainly  in  the  other  manner)  bjr  Hans  Von 
Bartels.  The  color  in  each  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  lovely,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  handling  in  each  is  extraordinary.  The  compo- 
sitions of  Pourwit,  A  Russian  painter,  are  vigorous,  unusual,  and 
good  for  high  school  pupils  to  see.  The  work  of  the  sculptor  Derwent 
Wood,  is  described  and  illustrated  by  W.  K.  West.  Dutch  Art  at  St. 
Louis,  is  sympathetically  described  by  Maude  I.  G.  Oliver,  with  four- 
teen illustrations.  A.  S.  Levetus  contributes  a  profusely  illustrated 
article  on  Old  Chairs  of  unusual  interest.  There  are  two  notable  pen 
drawings  by  Jessie  M.  King,  p.  350;  and  two  complex  and  learned 
designs  by  Walter  Crane,  pp.  355,  356.  On  p.  363,  is  one  of  the  most 
lace-like  designs  for  lace  that  one  is  likely  to  find  among  modern 
work.  Blashfield's  Mural  Decorations  in  the  Capital  of  Minnesota 
are  described  by  James  W.  Pattison.  The  two  lunettes  are  reproduced 
in  half-tone  with  a  detail  of  one  enlarged.  Under  Notes  on  the 
Crafts  is  a  well  illustrated  account  of  the  Gruchy  Platter  and  of  some 
recent  work  by  the  Rock  wood  Pottery  Company. 

World  Today. 

This  is  a  notable  number  for  teachers  of  geography.  The  Out- 
posts of  Empire,  How  Railroads  Build  up  the  West,  The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, The  Conquest  of  the  Mountains,  The  Growth  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  A  Republic  of  Farmers,  are  all  well  written,  generously 
illustrated  articles.  Under  The  Making  of  Tomorrow,  are  sketches 
of  Log-Rafting  and  Aerial  Bridge  Building,  also  of  great  value  to 
such  teachers.  There  are  reproductions  of  fine  recent  paintings  by 
western  artists. 

Miscellaneous. 

Masters  in  Art  for  February  is  occupied  with  Palma  Vecchio. 
Very  appropriately  his  glorious  St.  Barbara,  by  which  alone  he  is 
known  to  most  people,  is  given  first  place  among  the  reproductions  of 
his  works.  One  is  especially  glad  to  find  here  the  radiant  maiden 
who  used  to  be  called  The  Belle  of  Titian. 
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The  World's  Work  for  February  contains  a  wonder  storj  en- 
titled Building  a  Wonderful  Community.  The  illustrations  make  the 
wonders  more  wonderful.  Making  a  Treaty  with  Menelik  reveals 
wonders  of  another  sort.  Beautifying  the  Ugly  Things  by  Mary 
Bronson  Hartt  is  good  educational  material. 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal  has  a  better  cover  this  month.  It  is 
by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  The  motive  is  a  wholesome  young  woman 
in  red.  Mrs.  Stephens  shows  how  complex  details  may  be  subordi- 
nated effectively  in  her  illustrations  for  **  Sis."  The  upper  left  group, 
p.  II,  is  especially  happy. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  January  contains  an  article  on  Leem- 
poels,  *'The  Greatest  Painter  in  Belgium/'  and  begins  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  series  of  twenty-four  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition. 
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PROF.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  when  speaking 
in  Boston  last  January  said,  <'  The  first  thing  to 
teach  children  in  Nature  Study  is  not  to  grumble 
at  the  weather.  The  weather  is  not  a  human  insti- 
tution and  therefore  it  cannot  be  improved.  If  all 
the  energy  wasted  in  talking  about  the  weather 
could  be  turned  to  some  useful  end,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  be  accomplished.  I  wouldn't 
give  a  cent  to  live  in  a  climate  that  hadn't  spunk 
enough  to  get  up  a  first  class  storm.  Some  of  the 
keenest  pleasures  of  memory  are  associated  with 
days  when  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin  in  a  splendid 
storm."  March  is  the  month  of  months  in  which 
to  recall  these  words  and  lay  them  to  heart.  Nature 
is  at  her  spring  cleaning,  a  process  calculated  to 
influence  about  everything  and  everybody  in  one  way 
or  another.  Who  was  it  that  said,  "  When  Nature 
gushes  I  love  to  stand  by  and  let  her  gush"?  It 
must  have  been  in  March  that  Emerson  wrote: 

"  But  Nature  whistled  with  all  her  winds, 
Did  as  she  pleased  and  went  her  way." 

This  is  the  time  to  re-read  Stevenson's  Windy 
Nights,  and  The  Wind,  and  that  dear  old  poem  by 
William  Howitt,  The  Wind  in  a  Frolic.  Out  in 
Oskosh,  Wisconsin,  last  spring,  Miss  Mary  E.  Ken- 
nedy asked  the  primary  children  to  put  down  on 
paper  what   the  wind  would   look  like  if  he  were  a 
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man.  Two  of  the  drawings  are  reproduced  herewith. 
Aren't  they  creepy?  How  well  they  illustrate 
Stevenson's  ^^ind  poems ! 


WHILE  nature  is  preparing  for  the  return  of 
the  birds,  "we  will  do  likewise.  The  general 
topic  for  the  month  is  Life  Drawing-  The  outline 
follows,  not  slavishly  but  sympathetically,  the  course 
blocked  out  in  the  March  number  a  year  ago*  The 
statement  then  made  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  course 
might  be  reviewed  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
teach  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  of  her  grade 
may  not  be  isolated.  So  far  as  I  know^  the  psychol- 
ogists have  given  us  no  new  light  on  this  phase  of 
drawing  during  the  past  year.  The  misfortune,  in 
certain  grades,  will  be  lack  of  illustrative  material. 
The  live  birds  and  insects  have  not  returned.  We 
must  solace  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  if  they 
had  we  could  hardly  expect  to  have  them  as  models. 
Colored  pictures,  mounted  specimens  and  colored 
plates  in  books  and  magazines,  will  furnish  all  we 
actually  need  for  the  children  to  study,  Happy  the 
teacher  who  has  in  her  room  The  Prang  Company's 
Bird  Chart,  and  Holland's  Butterfly  Book. 

MR.  HALL'S  article  on  Life    Drawing  and    that 
by  Miss  Ames  will  prove  helpful,  each    in  its 
own    way.     But   nothing  will    be    more    stimulating, 
nothing  will  insure   better  drawing,  than   a   genuine 
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demand  for  it.  If  the  pose  drawing  can  be  connected 
with  Geography  and  History,  and  the  animal  and 
insect  drawing  with  Nature  Study  or  Literature,  so 
that  each  drawing  means  an  illustration  in  the  text 
or  a  full  page  color  plate  for  some  beautiful  booklet, 
the  work  will  be  done  with  enthusiastic  success. 
If  the  demand  can  come  from  outside  the  school 
the  results  will  be  even  better  in  the  upper  grades. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion recently, — the  prize  contest  inaugurated  by  the 
the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Waltham  last  year. 

THE  Association  issued  letters  like  the  following, 
to  the  Superintendents   of  Schools   in  Waltham 
and  vicinity : 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

Will  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  announce  to  the  pupils  of 
your  schools  that  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Waltham  wishes 
them  to  participate  in  a  prize  contest  for  Posters  advertising 
Merchants*  Week,  to  be  held  here  in  May?  If  not,  will  jou  kindly 
ask  your  drawing  teacher  to  read  the  enclosed  notice  to  his  pupils? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  a.  Webster, 

For  the  Directors. 
PRIZES  FOR  POSTERS 
The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Wallham  offers  five  prizes 
($5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00)  to  the  pupils  of  Waltham  and  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  posters,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  store  windows  during  Merchants'  Week,  to  be  held  in 
Waltham,  May  9th  to  14th,  inclusive. 
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The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  pictures  or  designs,  either 
in  colors  or  monochrome.  The  size  of  the  card  must  be  twenty-two 
inches  the  longest  way;  width  to  suit  the  design.  Each  person  may 
submit  one  or  more  posters. 

Judges  will  award  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  Merchants*  Week,  and 
in  making  their  decision  will  be  guided  by  the  original  and  artistic 
value  of  the  pictures. 

Send  the  posters,  not  later  than  May  5th,  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back  to 

Waltham  Business  Men's  Association, 
Care  of  Wm.  A.  Webster, 

1 1 1  Moody  Street, 

Waltham,  Mass. 

The  Superintendent  in  Newton  turned  the  matter 
over  to  Mr.  Berry,  and  gave  him  a  free  hand.  Mr. 
Berry  called  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  grades 
VIII  and  IX,  read  the  letter  from  the  Waltham 
Association,  and  offered  the  following  suggestions, 
which  were  also  made  to  the  teachers  of  drawing 
in  the  high  school  the  next  day : 

SUGGESTIONS 

Such  a  contest  may  be  made  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  pupils. 

In  designing,  pupils  must  appreciate  the  needs  to  be  met  aii.d 
understand  the  principles  fundamental  to  good  results. 

Examples  of  good  posters  should  be  at  hand  and   discussed    by 
teacher  and  pupils  to  bring  out  the  following  points.     (Several  good 
posters  were  shown  and  discussed  at  the  meeting.) 
A  poster  should  be  symbolical  rather  than  descriptive. 
It  must  be  attractive  —  strong  rather  than  refined. 
It  must  be  appropriate. 
It  must  be  original — in  its  idea  and  composition,  while  details  may 

be  copied. 
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It  mn&i  he  good  In  itcAttt^ue ^dru-w in g^  cplor,  composition,  legible 

printing. 

Pupirs  work  should  be  voltintriry  and  done  out&ide  of  school. 

A  preliminary  sketch,  fyll  Bize^  submitted  to  the  teacher,  «hox)td 
meet  with  her  criticism  and  suggestions. 

The  flnished  poster  should  remain  a^  it  comes  from  the  hand  of 
the  pupiL 

The  children  entered  the  contest  with  enthusiaim. 

The  posters  from  the  dif- 
ferent cities  were  nomhered 
and  displayed  at  a  studio  in 
Waltham  and  passed  upon  by 
a  jury  of  five,  one  froni  each 
of  five  towns,  Concord,  Arling- 
ton,  Watertown,  Waltham 
and  Newton.  Each  member 
of  the  jury  noted  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
numbers  which  he  considered 
best  in  attractiveness,  appro- 
priateness, originality,  tech- 
nique* Thirteen  numbers 
were  found  to  be  common  to  three  papers,  several 
to  all  four.  All  others  were  discarded*  From  those 
selected,  five  were  chosen  for  prizes,  and  five  were 
given  honorable  mention.  The  jury  worked  without 
disagreement,  and  were  unanimous  in  regard  to  each 
prize  and  mention. 

After  the  decisions  were  made  it  was  found  that 
Miss  Marjorie  Rice  had   taken   both  first   and  third 
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prize,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  give 
more  than  one  prize  to  a  pupil,  the  jury  gave  her 
poster  which  took  third  prize  an  honorable  mention 
and  pushed  the  remaining  numbers  up  one  point. 

All  the  prizes  but  one  were  taken  by  Newton 
Grammar  School  pupils*  The  fifth  prize  was  taken 
by  Miss  Isa  Richardson  of  AA^altham,  whose  drawing 
is  not  reproduced  because  its  beauty  was  largely  a 
beauty  of  color,  requiring  an  expensive  three-tone 
plate.  Seven  of  the  Newton  drawings  arc  repro- 
duced herewith.  Considering  the  age  of  the  pupils 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  drawings  were 
made,  the  results  are  extraordinary,  to  say  the 
least. 

HIGH  School  teachers  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr, 
Kennedy's  statement  concerning  the  require- 
ments in  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the  reproductions 
in  the  Supplement  showing  the  style  of  work  now 
being  done  by  freshmen  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
SchooL 

MISS  Seegmiller's  article  with  its  unusually 
attractive  illustrations  will  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  beautiful  constructive  work  in  the  lower 
grades.  *»  Beauty,  beauty  everywhere,  and  not  a 
blot,  I  think,"  must  be  the  rule* 

HOOKED  Rugs  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  good 
many  people*      Here    is    another    letter  called 
forth  by  Miss  Mendum*s  article : 
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Editor  School  Arts  Book, 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey  :  — 

As  a  little  girl,  in  my  grandmother  Kincaid's  kitchen 
"'way  down  in  Maine",  I  helped  to  **hook"  many  a  rug,  not  of  the 
toy  variety  but  the  genuine  sort  made  to  wear,  but  never  to  wear  out. 
The  elaborately  patterned  ones,  with  flowers  and  foliage  and  scroll 
borders,  were  for  the  sitting  room,  or  even  the  parlor  floor;  while  the 
random  or  "  hit-or-miss  "  designs  were  used  in  the  kitchen. 

Therefore  I  expect  you  to  listen  to  me  with  proper  respect  when  I 
say  that  the  hook  shown  in  the  illustration  for  Miss  Mendum's  article 
in  your  January  number  is  an  impossible  implement.  The  strips  of 
cloth,  technically  known  as  *' rug  rags",  could  not  be  retained  by 
such  a  hook  nor  pulled  through  the  foundation  burlap.  The  *'hook" 
should  be  straight,  slender  and  have  a  sharply  notched  hook  at  the 
end.  In  use  one  has  always  to  tip  it  back,  towards  the  shoulder,  in 
pulling  the  loops  up,  and  if  curved  as  shown  in  the  illustration  this 
could  not  be  done  conveniently,  and  the  loop  would  slip  off. 

Pardon  a  note  about  so  small  a  matter,  but  I  am  so  sorry  for  the 
little  girls  who  can  make  "play"  rugs  only  having  never  done  nor 
seen  the  real  thing,  that  I  want  them  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  possible 
for  them. 

Yours  cordially, 

**Jean  Kincaid"  (Estelle  M.  H.  Merrill) 
Editor  "American  Motherhood". 

A  SKETCH   from  life  so  vivid   as  the  following, 
is  too  good  to  keep.     Moreover   it   illustrates 
one  value  of  our  competitions. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bailey  :  — 

The  town  is  "  puffed  up  with  majestic  pride"  from  the  honors  she 
is  getting.  And  the  children  are  nearly  crazy.  Yesterday  I  sent 
another  package  of  drawings.  I  have  awful  times  getting  the  inscrip- 
tions put  on  the  backs  even  in  my  best  classes.  It  is  the  most  myster- 
ious thing! 
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U  h  the  deficrvingt  hard  working  little  peopk  who  have  had  the 
honorsi  which  pleases  me^  efipeciallj  as  the  few  rather  latisied  ones 
are  beginning  to  understand  what  it  means. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  landscape  by  A ^  B — ? 

Reallj  quite  good  to  look  at;  and  isn't  the  handling  bold!  T  don't 
know  much  about  teaching  illustrative  drawing,  and  give  the  lessons 
when  we  all  want  a  good  time,  1  had  given  the  class  a  number  of 
indefinite  suggestions  about  the  recent  blizzard  and  thej  look  different 

subjects.     We  did  not  interfere  with  A except  to  tell  him  to  put 

the  crajon  on  his  house  in  lines  across.     He  and  C- ■ —  D and 

E '  F and  other  shining  lights  are  in  a  crowded  room  where 

there  are  the   tMo   lowest  gradei»   and  no   kindergarten   attachment. 

E F '  is  a  freckly  red-headed  little  chap  with  a  soiled  Fauntlerov 

collar*  His  teacher  told  me  that  on  the  morning  after  hia  honorable 
mention  he  appeared  as  happj  as  a.  king,  with  hi^  liace  clean  and  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  plastered  down  at  the  sides.  He  belongs  to 
a  numerous  and  polite  family  and  his  mother  can't  do  everything 
always ! 


SPEAKING  of  prize  contests,  I  might  say  that 
the  ^^  Crayola"  contest  bids  fair  to  awaken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  juvenile  artistic  world.  A 
total  of  $525  in  cash  is  offered  to  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  tt  and  20,  for  the  best  studies 
executed  with  this  new  crayon.  The  88  cash  prizes 
should  be  an  Incentive  to  every  boy  and  girl  of 
artistic  inclinations  to  apply  for  particulars,  enter 
this  contest  and  put  forth  a  vigorous  effort  to  win. 
There  is  no  entrance  fee  whatsoever,  and  the  Binney 
&  Smith  Co*  will  cheerfully  furnish  particulars  free 
to  all  applicants.  An  announcement  of  this  contest 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
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ILLINOIS  has  a  wide  awake  University  intent  on 
helping  to  extend  the  influence  of  art  in  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  Frank  F.  Frederick,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  and  Design,  has  just  issued,  in  the 
name  of  the  University,  the  announcement  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Exhibit  of  Public  School  Work  in 
Drawing,  to  be  held  at  Urbana,  May  11-13,  1905. 
Other  Universities  might  help  in  other  states.  Co- 
operation is  the  watchword  of  the  new  century. 
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AWARDS 
First  Prize,  $5. 

Qertrude  Lang,  Group,  Grade  V,  West  Point,  Georgia. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Margery  Reylum,  Group,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  O. 
Gertrude  Gordon,  Group,  Grade  VII,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 
Winnifred  Knight,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  O. 
Helen  M.  Copeland,  Grade  IX,  Newton,  Mass. 
M3rrtle  Green,  Grade  VII,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 
Manta  StickofTor,  Grade  V,  Pontiac,  111. 
Inabelle  Woods,  Grade  VIII,  Groton. 

Fourth  Prize,  Packet  of  Ornamental  Initials. 

Harry  Snyder,  Grade  V,  Brook ville,  Pa. 
Morley  Wallers,  Grade  VI,  Delaware,  O. 
William  Morgan,  Grade  II,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mabel  Wilbar,  Grade  IX,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Eugene  Oviatt,  Grade  VIII,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Burt  Snyder,  Grade  VIII,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Arthur  Leader,  Grade  IV,  Winchedon,  Mass. 
Cecilia  Gilcreast,  Grade  VII,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Clara  Hough,  Grade  VII,  Delaware,  O. 
Grace  E.  Roeder,  Grade  IX,  Newton,  Mass. 
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Paul  Anderson,  Everett,  Mass. 
Ruth  Ashbough,  Ashborne,  Pa. 
Eleanor  Bacon,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Lawrence  H.  Bailej,  No.  Scituate. 
Bessie  Baker.  Delaware,  Ohio. 
William  Barrjr,  Pontiac,  111. 
John  Brown,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mary  E.  Budd,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Caldwell,  Brookville  Pa. 
Henry  Camden,  Winchendon. 
Michael  Carlo,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Weston  Clark,  Winchendon. 
Grace  A.  Cochings,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Alden  S.  Cook,  No.  Scituate. 
Selina  Cunliffe,  Methuen. 
Joe  Demaine,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Margaret  Donelly,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Erving  Dresser,  Forestville,  Conn. 
Elsie  Dutcher,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Esther  Erickson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Fred  Grimm,  Everett. 
Robert  Grove,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Grace  B.  Hambly,  Brockton. 
Elliot  Hastings,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Pearl  Holly,  Everett. 
Esther  Henry,  Pontiac,  111. 
Clifford  Jaynes,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Agnes  Kane,  Everett. 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Agantz,  Pa. 
George  Kimball,  Everett. 
Harold  Knillin,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Alice  Knight,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Lena  Laflame,  Winchendon. 
Margaret  P.  Leary,  Groton. 
Elizabeth  Leishman,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Nellie  Lewig,  Pontiac,  111. 
Mae  Losch,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 
Fred  Lucas,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Ethel  Nairt,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
William  Morgan. 
Marguerite  Neagle,  Auburndale. 
Lenora  Nelbourne,  Pontiac,  111. 
George  Nichol,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Eric  Ohman,  Everett. 
Virginia  Osborne,  Skowhegan,Me. 
Bessie  Peterson,  Everett. 
John  Peterson,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Bertha  Perry,  Everett. 
Lawrence  Powers,  Delaware,  O. 
Ruth  Rafferty,  Methuen. 
Earnest  Reuter,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Ada  Scott,  Pontiac,  111. 
Annie  Gneska,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Hazel  Stan  bridge,  Winchendon. 
Arthur  Stepenson,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Gladys  L.  Swallow,  Groton. 
Ralph  Taggart,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Harry  Topply,  Winchendon. 
Roy  Vallier,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 
Harold  R.  West,  Methuen. 
Andrew  Waston,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Thomas  Williams,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Ross  Workman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
William  S.Worst,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  January  competition  called  forth  more  drawings  than  ever, 
especially  from  States  other  than  Massachusetts.  As  a  whole  the 
drawings  were   rather  poor.     Poor  not  because   carelessly  drawn  or 
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crudelj  colored,  but  poor  for  lack  of  thorough  teaching-  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  model  and  object  drawing.  Out  of  the  hundreds 
of  drawings  submitted  those  which  were  absolutely  correct  in  principle 
could  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  The  most 
common  slips  were  in  solidity  (the  representation  of  objects  so  that 
two  do  not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time),  in  the  effects  of 
changes  in  level  upon  foreshortened  circles,  and  in  convergence. 

A  most  commendable  feature  was  the  prevalence  of  reasonable 
subjects,  things  available  in  ordinary  school  rooms:  books,  cups, 
chalk  boxes  partly  open  with  colored  crayons  outside  and  inside, 
globes,  school  tools,  apples  in  pans  and  bowls,  hats,  caps  and  lunch 
boxes.  Cut  glass  and  elaborate  hand  painted  china  subjects  were 
conspicuously  lacking,  thank  the  muses. 

The  coloring  was,  on  the  whole,  not  too  bad.  The  colors  were 
harmonious,  well  put  on,  but  weak,  timid,  faded.  Some  of  the  color- 
ing w^as  excellent,  notably  in  several  of  the  drawings  which  were 
awarded  prizes.  The  best  set  of  papers  for  arrangement  and  for  color 
came  from  Delaware,  O.  The  most  vigorous  pencil  drawings,  excellent 
in  handling,  in  grouping  and  in  light  and  dark,  came  from  Pontiac, 
Illinois. 

Master  William  Rybcck  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  aged  lo,  was 
awarded  a  special  prize,  a  packet  of  ornamental  initials,  for  some 
excellent  sheets  of  freehand  lettering  in  colors. 

Let  us  repeat : 

I^^Do  not  forget  to  give  street  and  number  as  well  as  name  of 
school,  town,  and  state.  This  is  a  big  country  and  a  child  is  small. 
Only  a  fine-toothed  address  will  find  him. 
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BASKETRY 

I 

I  HE  fruition  of  thought  is  expres- 
sion. Thought  along  the  lines 
of  manual  training  is  susceptible 
of  expression  in  many  ways  and 
through  many  mediums*  The 
expression  of  thought  through 
wood  and  iron  necessitates  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  equip- 
ment of  tools,  and  for  this  reason 
those  mediums  of  expression  arc 
denied  younger  pupils.  But  the 
expression  of  thought  through 
bask  c  try  t  requires  almost  no 
tools  (a  knife  and  scratch-awl ), 
has  variety  as  to  form  and  color 
and  almost  unlimited  possibili- 
ties in  design. 

It  shall  be  my   aim    in    this 

series  of  articles  to  give  in  simple 

English    and    with    illustrations 

which  may  be  comprehended  by  the  youngest  pupil, 

the  results  of  my  thought  and  teaching  of  basketry, 

I  believe  the    poor  results  seen  in    many  places 

arc   due   to  poor  teaching.     Teachers  are  not,  as  a 
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rule,  insistent  enough  at  the  beginning.  Good  results 
can  only  be  secured  by  close  attention  to  basic 
details.  A  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  progress 
who  cannot  make  the  bottom  of  a  basket  and  have 
it  strong  and  closely  woven.  He  must  understand 
that  no  basket  can  be  firmly  made  unless  its  foun- 
dation is  right. 

The  ordinary  pupil  is,  and  should  be,  an  ani- 
mated question  mark.  **Why?"  '^  What  for?''  and 
**  What  makes  it  do  that?"  are  the  ever  recurring 
questions*  '*  Why  do  you  have  to  have  an  odd 
number  of  spokes  with  a  single  weaver?"  was  the 
Brst  question  asked  in  the  class  this  year* 

In  order  to  answer  this  and  many  other  ques- 
tions which  arise,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  a  verbal  explanation 
can  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dullest 
pupil.  The  device  is  a  small  piece  of  board,  any 
size  and  thickness,  on  which  a  circle  of  any  size  is 
drawn.  The  circumference  of  this  circle  is  divided 
off  into  spaces  about  5-8  of  an  inch  apart,  and  holes 
are  bored,  into  which  pieces  of  willow  or  reed  arc 
inserted  (figure  i).  The  spacing  would  better  not  be 
equal,  as  one  hole  is  to  contain  a  peg  which  may 
be  taken  out  in  order  to  get  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  of  uprights.  By  this  device  a  pupil  can 
answer  his  own  question,  and  discover  much  about 
different  weaves.  The  uprights  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  stakes.     Figure  2  shows  the  single  weave 
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with  an  odd  number  of  stakes.  Figure  3  shows 
the  same  with  an  even  number.  Figure  4  shows 
the  Indian  method  of  weaving  with  a  single  weaver 
and  an  even  number  of  stakes.  When  the  iveaver 
gets  around  to  where  it  started^  it  is  passed  behind 
two  stakes,  and  the  weaving  is  continued  as  before, 
the  weaver  passing  behind  the  next  two  stakes  on 
each  course* 

The  illustrative  weaving  in  this  article  is  done 
in  colors,  in  order  that  the  course  of  one  weaver 
may  be  followed  more  easily,  and  also  to  suggest 
from  the  beginning  the  possibilities  of  design  and 
decoration  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  plain  and 
colored  weavers.*  If  the  essential  elements  of  con- 
struction, (the  stakes  and  weavers)  are  used  as 
decorative  features  wherever  possible,  much  of  the 
trouble  about  decoration  and  design  in  basketry  will 
be  done  away  with* 

Figure  5  shows  a  decorative  feature  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  a  single  weaver  and  an  even 
number  of  stakes.  At  A  may  be  seen  the  method 
of  changing  from  one  course  to  another*  Either 
twOt  three,  of  four  rows  may  be  woven  before 
changing  courses,  and  as  many  courses  may  be 
woven  as  the  design  of  the  basket  may  require. 
This  of  course  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pupil 
or  teacher. 


•Mr.  ChflB.  E.  Mither,  Brag^gvjMc,  M»&.,  hMthe  fineat  variety  of  colorftfof 
wtA^itm  which  I  have  as  ytt  Tound.  Both  the  aniltnc  and  vegetable  colors  do  aot 
tan  while  wofkit^g  and  they  both  aeem  to  be  peroiaaent. 
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Figure  6  shows  the  double  or  pairing  weave 
(i.  c.  weaving  with  two  w^eavers)  and  figure  7  sug- 
gests the  possibihties  in  decoration,  when  one 
weaver  is  colored  and  an  even  number  of  stakes  is 
used. 

Figure  8  shows  the  design  when  the  pairing 
weave  is  used  with  an  odd  number  of  spokes  and 
also  the  method  of  joining  weaves  in  either  double, 
triple  or  quadruple  weaving.  The  end  of  the  new 
weaver  is  inserted  behind  and  beside  the  end  of 
the  one  already  woven  in,  and  the  weaving  continues 
as  if  the  weavers  were  continuous.  The  end  of 
the  old  weaver  can  then  be  cut  off  flush  w^ith  the 
outside  of  the  basket,  and  the  end  of  the  new  one 
flush  with  the  inside. 

In  weaving  with  two,  three,  or  four  weavers 
the  left  hand  one  of  the  group  is  always  known  as 
the  rear  weaver  and  the  right  hand  one  as  the  for- 
ward weaver,  and  weaving  is  always  done  from 
left  to  right  except  in  cases  of  special  design.  Such 
cases  wiU  be  spoken  of  In  a  later  article. 

Figure  g  shows  the  starting  of  the  triple  weave* 
Three  weavers  are  put  behind  three  consecutive 
stakes  and  project  toward  the  right*  The  rear  one 
goes  over  the  other  two  and  in  front  of  two  stakes, 
behind  one  stake,  and  out  between  the  next  pair  of 
stakes  to  the  right  of  the  forward  weaver.  The 
one  that  was  the  middle  weaver  now  becomes  the 
rear  one,  and  it  in  turn  is  treated  as  the    other  rear 
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one  was.  This  process  is  continued  as  long  as 
triple  weaving  is  needed.  Always  be  sure  to  take 
the  rear  i^eaver  and  have  it  come  out  between  the 
pair  of  stakes  to  the  right  of  the  forward  weaver. 
Decorative  features  of  triple  weaving  follow; 
Figure  lo  shows  the  result  when  one  colored  weaver 
and  two  natural  ones    are  used    and    the    number  of 
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weavers  {3)  is  equally  divided  into  the  number  of 
stakes.  Each  color  forms  in  a  vertical  stripe.  Using 
two  colored  and  one  natural  weaver  gives  the  same 
result   but  with  a  different    proportion   of  color. 

Figure  11  shows  the  result  when  the  number 
of  stakes  is  divisible  by  the  number  of  weavers 
with  a  remainder  of  one*  This  gives  the  variegated 
effect  outside  and  the  spiral  effect  inside. 
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Figure  12  shows  the  result  when  the  number 
of  stakes  is  divisible  by  the  number  of  weavers 
with  a  remainder  of  two.  This  gives  the  variegated 
effect  inside   and  the  spiral  effect  outside. 

Figure  13  shows  the  starting  of  the  quadruple 
weave.  With  the  decorative  features  already  shown 
in  other  weaves,  each  student  can  find  out  for  him- 
self the  possibilities  of  this  weave  by  varying  the 
ratio  of  the  stakes  to  the  weavers  and  by  using 
either  one,  two,  or  three  colored  weavers. 

In  the  next  article  I  will  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  construction  of  several  mats  which 
embody  some  of  the  ideas  here  presented,  and 
shown  in  the  group  picture,  figure  14. 

LUTHER  WESTON  TURNER 

Director  of  Manual  Training,  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    DRAWING    IN    THE 
HIGH  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

I 

THERE  is  in  America  to-day  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  practice  of  architecture,  a  better 
understanding  of  its  dignified  position  as  the  first 
of  the  fine  arts,  a  growing  knowledge  of  its  infinite 
number  of  requirements  as  a  practical  matter,  and 
a  pride  in  its  successes  with  modern  requirements 
and  materials. 

This  interest  is  bound  to  develop,  for  in  spite 
of  our  extravagances,  which  often  seem  to  conceal 
the  real  progress  of  our  taste,  our  love  for  fitness 
and  beauty  in  our  surroundings  increases  with  every 
year.  The  appearance  of  things  has  become  more 
vital  to  us  and  we  have  already  reached  that  period 
where  the  *' practical  **  man  says  that  a  certain 
standard  of  beauty  or  fitness  '*  pays  '*  in  his  building 
to  rent  or  in  his  city  to  attract  paying  citizens.  It 
is  fortunate  that  his  children's  future  pleasure  in 
their  surroundings  will  be  purer  if  not  less  real 
than  his  own. 

The  public  then  is  going  to  be  concerned  in  the 
education  of  its  architects  and  landscape  architects, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  beauty  as  well  as 
utility,  and  whatever  will  strengthen  their  hands  in 
the  early  days  of  their  study  will  be  welcomed. 
In  the  training  for  the  profession  of  architecture 
certain  things  are  essential, — the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  tools,  and   methods  of  expression    (drawing, 
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modelling),  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  worked 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various  buildings  and 
their  connections  necessary  for  man's  use  and 
pleasure,  the  ability  to  think  constructionally  and 
to  apply  the  principles  of  design  to  useful  ends  so 
as  to  obtain  fitness  always  and  beauty  if  possible. 
The  four-years'  time  in  the  professional  schools  for 
acquiring  all  this  is  at  present  much  too  short  and 
with  the  increasing  number  of  kinds  of  buildings, 
or  "programmes''  it  will  be  increasingly  inadequate 
in  the  future. 

Rather  than  postpone  the  beginning  of  actual 
practice  it  would  seem  better  to  put  some  of  the 
introductory  work  into  the  preparatory  schools  and 
this  is  largely  included  in  a  course  in  architectural 
drawing.  This  is  desired  from  the  point  of  view 
then  of  the  architectural  profession  and  the  enlight- 
ened public. 

The  schools  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  serve 
both  these  interested  classes,  but,  in  the  average 
high  schools  at  least,  find  difficulties  at  present  in 
the  lack  of  necessary  data,  teachers  sufficiently 
trained,  and  a  lack  of  time  in  the  curriculum.  These 
facts  were  brought  to  light  in  igoa  as  a  result  of 
the  conference  of  drawing  teachers  held  in  Cam- 
bridge at  the  invitation  of  Prof.  Warren  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  of  Harvard  University, 
There  was  at  that  time  much  interest  in  the  matter 
manifested  by  both  teachers  of  drawing,  masters  of 
high    schools    and    the    University    authorities,    and 
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those  who  were  present  will  recall  President  Eliot's 
convincing  tribute,  not  only  to  drawing  in  general^ 
but  to  architectural  drawing  in  particular,  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  that  true  appreciation  of  structural 
and  decorative  forms  which  should  be  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  educated  man.  With  regard  to 
drav^ing  in  general  he  said,  **  The  whole  university 
is  interested  in  the  outcome  of  these  conferences. 
I  have  recently  exannined  all  the  courses  offered  by 
the  university,  and  I  find  but  one  (the  course  in 
theology)  in  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing  ^^ould 
not  be  of  immediate  value.  The  power  to  draw  is 
greatly  needed  in  nearly  all  the  courses,  and  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  some  of  them.  Drawing 
should  be  studied  as  a  mode  of  thought.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  studies  now  train  the  memory; 
a  very  small  proportion  train  the  power  to  sec 
straight  and  do  5traight»  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
industrial  skill.  The  Industrial  quality  is  to  domi- 
nate the  future  of  America.  Skill  is  essential*  It 
must  be  acquired  by  the  millions  in  the  public 
schools.  Eight  years  of  drawing  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  now  practically  thrown  away,  because  it 
is  not  continued  in  the  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges/' 

The  schools  then  find  one  university,  Harvard, 
anxious  to  give  continuity  to  this  subject  in  general 
which  has  lacked  vitality*  and  consequently,  the 
necessary  time  in  the  curriculum,  both  because  it 
did  not   count   in   preparation   for   college   and  tech- 
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nical  school,  and  because  it  lacked  relation  with 
either  the  beauties  or  necessities  of  actual  life,  or 
with  the  manual  arts*  Art  in  the  secondary  schools 
has  had  a  tendency  toward  the  abstract  aesthetic 
or  the  purely  mcchanicaL 

As  one  step  on  this  program  for  continuity  the 
University  has  allowed  drawing  to  count  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  freehand 
drawing  and  projections  each  to  count  one  point, 
and  architectural  drawing  to  count  two  points  of 
the  twenty-six  necessary  for  admission.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  the  University  authorities 
hope  that  some  day  ^when  freehand  drawing  in 
general  is  placed  where  it  rightly  belongs  m  the 
category  with  language,  it  will  be  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the 
college  itself.  This  is  with  regard  to  drawing  in 
general  as  an  element  of  language  cultivation  and 
discipline*  Now  why  should  architectural  drawing, 
a  more  specific  form  of  drawing  as  a  means  to  a 
professional  end,  be  given  a  place  in  the  high  and 
preparatory  school  course  ? 

Firstly,  because  it  will  be  of  definite  service  to 
the  public  mentioned  above  in  giving  an  earlier  start 
to  the  more  thorough  training  of  its  architects  and 
landscape  architects,  and  those  who  are  going  to 
follow  any  of  the  decorative  arts  or  the  profession 
of  building*  Secondly,  because  it  would  be  in  each 
school  a  center  for  all  the  interests  in  constructive 
design  and  furnish  standards  of  refinement  and  exam- 
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pies  of  the  best  principles^  the  knowledge  of  which 
underlies  right  feeling  for  fitness  in  the  home  and 
community*  Thirdly,  because  in  the  high  schools 
it  would  give  the  benefit  of  some  technical  experi- 
ence and  discipline  to  those  who  are  not  able  to 
taVe  a  professional  course  in  technical  school  or 
college  later,  and  lastly  because  it  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  all  the  drawing  in  each  school  where 
It  existed,  for  it  rightly  requires  a  teacher  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  forms  and  principles 
of  drawing,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world  of  art,  and  the  principles  of 
design  for  use  and  beauty. 

These  points  all  seem  of  importance  to  the 
University  and  consequently  it  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  mentioned  above- 
To  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  unprepared  for  this 
work,  there  will  be  given  during  July  and  August 
this  year  three  courses,  one  in  elementary  architect- 
ural drawing,  one  on  the  theory  of  architectural 
design,  and  the  third  on  early  architectural  history 
up  to  the  year  looo.  A  course  in  freehand  drawing 
will  also  be  given,  and  this  taken  in  connection 
with  the  course  given  by  Mr,  Denman  ^^.  Ross  on 
the  theory  of  pure  design,  forms  with  the  others  a 
normal  course  of  at  least  two  summers  which  should 
help  to  prepare  just  those  teachers  necessary  for 
such  a  standard  of  appreciative  ability  as  has  been 
suggested  above* 
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This  paper  is  concerned,  however,  primarily 
with  the  subject  of  architectural  drawing  and  a 
general  statement  of  the  University's  idea  of  a  pre- 
paratory course  on  this  subject  will  be  given  here. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  discipline  and  introduction 
to  principles*  There  is  little  chance  for  the  crea- 
tive imagination,  but  from  the  first  the  question  of 
taste  and  right  feeling  is  involvcd^^ 

The  work  consists  in  drawing  a  certain  number 
of  large  and  small  plates.  The  latter  ii  x  15  in 
size  arc  done  with  a  fairly  soft  pencil  HB  or  F  to 
encourage  a  certain  freedom  and  necessary  thought- 
fulness*  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  proper 
composition  of  even  these  simple  plates*  The  larger 
ones  17  X  24  are  accurately  drawn  with  hard  pencil 
say  HHHH,  are  afterwards  inked  in  with  the  diluted 
India  ink,  and  finally  *' rendered'*  or  developed  "with 
respect  to  the  shades  and  shadows  and  textures, 
with  the  same  medium,  which  must  be  of  the  best 
quality  of  stick  India  ink,  well  ground  and  thor- 
oughly strained*  The  prepared  inks  bottled  for  use 
are  not  satisfactory  for  the  clear  washes  and  delicate 
gradations  required* 

Aside  from  the  early  discipline  in  the  study  of 
form  and  the  means  for  its  expression  this  course 
should  also  serve  to  introduce  to  the  pupils  in  an 
interesting  way  the  subject  of  architecture  as  a  fine 
art  and  its  relation  to  life  past  and  present,  and 
Ihey  should  be  made  to  understand  the  logic  and 
meaning    and    consequent    vitality    in    all    the    best 
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historical  forms  which  are  studied  both  for  the 
principles  which  they  exemplify  and  as  points  of 
departure  in  the  architcct*s  vocabulary  as  well  as 
for  their  educational  value. 

The  required  work  in  such  a  course  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages.  First  that  of  preparation 
for  the  study  of  form.  This  consists  in  short  the- 
oretical exercises  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
projections,  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective  and 
above  all  of  correct  observation  of  proportions. 
This  preparation  is  made  as  far  as  possible  by 
drawing  freehand,  for  its  object  is  to  enable  the 
architectural  student  to  work  later  u^ith  principles 
and  not  by  mere  mechanical  processes*  The  very 
first  exercises,  however,  in  shades  and  shadows  arc 
done  mechanically  so  that  the  initial  necessity  for 
accuracy  is  recognized.  Purely  architectural  forms 
are  largely  geometrical  figures,  or  can  readily  be 
reduced  to  such,  so  that  their  shades  and  shadows 
are  familiarized  and  the  subject  is  taken  somewhat 
from  the  field  of  mathematics  into  that  of  the  care- 
ful observer  and  designer.  Familiarity  with  the 
principles  involved  in  the  shadow  of  the  square, 
circle,  cube,  cylinder,  etc,  will  help  with  the  shadows 
of  the  capital^  column  and  portico  itself  as  indicated 
in  plate  (see  rudimentary  porticos)  a. 

Application  is  the  next  stage  and  the  most 
rudimentary,  architectural  subjects  are  dealt  with  as 
in  plates  d,  e,  f.  The  perspective  first  used  is  not 
mechanical,  but  is  so   called  "  sketch   perspective/' 
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It  is'  drawn  with  the  mechanical  aid  of  the  per- 
spective plan,  but  as  all  the  heights  depend  upon 
the  right  judgment  of  proportions  it  can  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  most  useful  form  of  constructive  free- 
hand drawing.  By  this  time  the  pupil  is  prepared 
to  consider  form  both  with  regard  to  its  dimensions 
or  projections,  and  in  its  perspective  appearance, 
whether  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  model,  a  diagram 
or  an  oral  dictation.  The  conventional  shades  and 
shadows  are  a  useful  means  for  more  completely 
indicating  the  form  and  position.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  every  possible  means  to  make  this  subject  of 
shades  and  shadows  clear  to  the  pupil  and  small 
models  actually  lighted  from  the  direction  of  the 
conventional  source  of  light  are  very  helpful. 

It  is  in  fact  desirable  throughout  the  course  to 
use  models  as  much  as  possible  particularly  with 
backward  pupils  who  cannot  visualize  forms  readily. 
These  models  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  proper 
conception  of  sections  which  always  trouble  the 
beginner.  The  department  of  Architecture  at  Har- 
vard has  under  way  the  preparation  of  models  of 
many  of  the  forms  studied  in  this  elementary  course 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  another  summer  they 
may  be  ready  for  use  in  the  schools. 

[To  be  continued.] 

WALTER  DANA  SWAN 

Instructor  in  Architecture,  Harvard  University 
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THERE  will  be  planted  by  the  Worcester  county 
truant  school  at  Oakdale,  Massachusetts,  this 
spring,  forty  school  gardens.  School  gardens,  or 
boys'  gardens  as  they  are  called  at  the  school,  are 
not  experimental  with  superintendent  Frank  L.  John- 
son. He  has  given  them  thorough  test  and  they 
have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys.  Last  year 
there  were  but  35  gardens  which  yielded  on  an 
average  more  than  $10  worth  of  vegetables  apiece, 
or  a  total  of  more  than  $350  worth,  yet  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  planted,  including  walks,  was 
less  than  half  an  acre.  The  gardens  were  laid  out 
as  carefully  as  a  town  is  platted.  The  work  was 
done  by  a  civil  engineer  and  each  garden  contained 
exactly  the  same  space,  25  by  20  feet,  or  500  square 
feet.  Walks  are  made  between  them,  and  the  walks 
taught  the  boys  a  lesson  of  economy,  for  they  were 
given  the  least  possible  amount  of  land. 

I  visited  the  school  April  28  when  the  lesson  on 
potatoes  was  given  by  Supt.  Johnson  and  the  boys 
did  their  first  planting.  The  lesson  began  in  the 
schoolroom  with  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the 
potato.  The  boys  did  most  of  the  talking.  They 
gave  facts  about  the  potato,  facts  which  they  had 
previously  learned,  and  which  were  now  brought 
together  as  a  review.  But  it  must  be  understood  it 
was  not  a  dress  parade  review.  It  was  a  simple 
statement  of  some  of  the  things  which  everyone 
who  intends  to  cultivate  potatoes  should  know. 
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When  the  lesson  in  the  room  was  over  the  other 
exercise,  by  far  the  more  interesting,  began.  The 
boys  lined  up  and  like  soldiers  going  to  certain  victory, 
marched  to  the  barn  where  they  provided  themselves 
with  hoes,  potatoes  and  fertilizer.  Again  they  formed 
lines  and  marched  to  the  gardens.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Johnson  was  walking  leisurely  across  the  lawn  with 
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the  writer  paying  absolutely  no  attention  to  what  the 
boys  were  doing.  He  knew  from  experience  they 
could  be  trusted. 

When  we  reached  the  gardens  the  boys  were 
drawn  up  there  at  ease  with  all  the  equipment 
needed  for  their  first  planting.  Mr.  Johnson  gave 
a  few  general  directions  and  then  called  one  of  the 
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largest  boys  from  the  line  and  asked  him  to  take 
one  end  of  a  long  cord  and  go  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  first  garden*  He  was  then  instructed  as  to  how 
to  put  the  string  down  with  stakes,  how  to  make  a 
channel  with  the  hoe,  and  how  to  sprinkle  in  the 
fertilizer*  While  this  one  was  being  instructed  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  the  thirty-four  others  who 
impatiently  waited  to  get  to  work  on  their  gardens* 
They  were  bundles  of  ambition.  As  I  watched  them 
I  began  to  realize  the  truth  of  Mr*  Johnson's  state- 
ment, **  There  is  not  a  lazy  boy  on  earth*  Boys 
like  to  work*  The  only  reason  they  don't  work  is 
because  they  arc  not  given  proper  surroundings  and 
encouraged***  Five  or  six  boys  at  a  time  were  now 
instructed  as  to  how  to  cut  potatoes  to  obtain  the 
best  results  from  them* 

A  row  of  potatoes  was  then  planted  by  each  boy 
in  his  garden*  The  distance  apart  in  the  row  was 
obtained  by  measure,  and  the  boys  thus  received  a 
lesson  in  measurement  by  actual  work.  Not  all 
succeeded  in  doing  it  that  afternoon  but  the  work 
was  continued  and  when  I  next  visited  the  gardens 
all  the  potatoes  were  planted.  In  all  14  rows  of 
vegetables  were  planted.  Beginning  at  the  side  of 
the  garden  first  planted  and  going  to  the  opposite 
side  the  rows  in  order  were  potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
peas,  cabbage,  muskmelon,  watermelon,  cucumber, 
peas,  tomatoes,  squash,  Swiss  chard,  spinach,  rad- 
ishes, beets,  lettuce,  onions  and  two  rows  of  flowers, 
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Before  the  planting  of  each  there  was  a  preparatory 
lesson  In  the  schoalrooin.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by 
the  time  the  last  row  was  planted  those  boys  knew 
more  about  what  they  were  going  to  raise  in  their 
little  gardens  than  most  farmers  know  about  the 
crops  they  plant. 

I  visited  the  school  from  time  to  time  during 
the  summer  and  until  the  fall  crops  were  stored 
away  in  the  cellars  for  winter  use.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  boys  and  the  excellence  of  their  gardens 
proved  that  they  did  their  work  through  a  desire  for 
a  good  crop  rather  than  through  fear  of  the  super- 
intendent. The  crops  were  of  the  highest  excellence 
such  as  good  cultivation  only  can  produce.  The 
large  heads  of  lettuce  would  have  been  prize  winners 
at  an  exhibition  of  garden  products.  The  potatoes 
were  beauties.  The  tomatoes  and  radishes  were 
both  of  the  best.  And  the  melons !  If  you  could 
have  seen  those  boys  enjoy  the  luscious  water- 
melons or  the  delicious  muskmelons,  you  would  have 
agreed  that  school  gardens  pay.  From  the  flower 
bed  at  the  south  side  of  each  garden  many  a  pretty 
bouquet  was  plucked  by  the  boys  and  not  a  few 
bouttoniercs  were  worn  by  them  during  the  summer, 
an  indication  that  the  boys  were  getting  an  aesthetic 
training  as  wclL  Each  individual  garden  was  design 
nated  by  a  little  stake  of  pine  wood,  thin  and  slender 
on  which  was  written  the  name  of  the  owner. 
Those  stakes  set  in  April  were  found  In  their  place 
in  October  when  I  last  visited  the  gardens. 
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Ten  of  the  younger  boys  of  the  school  worked 
together  on  a  School  Garden,  a  plan  of  which  is 
here  given.     They  too  worked  with  enthusiasm. 

Figures  might  be  given  for  every  crop  raised, 
for  a  book   account  was   kept   of  everything.     Each 
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boy  >vas  required  to  report  to  the  superintendent 
the  items  of  his  crop  as  it  was  taken  from  the  garden 
and  a  large  sheet  containing  a  tabulated  statement 
of  everything  grown  in  the  gardens  was  kept  at  the 
office.     This    shows,    for    example,    that    the    boys 
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raised  a  total  of  625  muskmclonsi  10,500  cucumbers, 
6,300  beets,  420  watermclonSp  624  heads  of  cabbage, 
130  dozen  ears  of  corn  and  85  bushels  of  tomatoes. 

The  gardens  afforded  genuine  pleasure  and  pro- 
duced pure,  wholesome  vegetable  food  which  gave 
the  boys  better  health  and  better  dispositions.  The 
gardens  were  broadly  educational.  There  were  les- 
sons in  property  rights  given  in  such  a  way  that  the 
boys  were  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
taught.  There  were  lessons  in  ethics,  economy, 
arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing,  geography,  natural 
history,  botany,  physics  and  chemistry*  In  fact 
about  every  study  taught  in  schools  was  unfolded 
to  the  minds  of  those  boys  during  the  summer  in  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  way,  while  the  majority  of 
boys  in  ^A^orcestcr  county  were  idling  away  their 
time  playing  in  the  dust.  The  boys  of  the  truant 
school  found  sweeter  pleasure  in  their  work  than 
the  other  boys  did  in  their  play. 

The  one  person  responsible  for  it  all  is  Mr- 
Frank  L,  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  school,  a 
man  closer  to  the  heart  of  boyhood  than  any  other 
I  know.  He  is  bringing  into  the  lives  of  these  boys 
pure  thoughts  and  high  ideals  through  many  channels, 
among  them  the  school  garden.  The  school  garden 
is  a  new  enterprise  to-day  but  a  score  of  years 
hence  it  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  every  good 
course  of  study. 


JOHN  A.  CURRY 
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'AVE  you  ever  tried  to  sketch  from  life  an 
animal  caged  in  the  schoolroom,  and  had  this 
experience?  Just  as  the  class  is  in  readiness  for 
work,  the  model  crouches  in  an  attitude  of  fear,  or 
takes  some  one  unfortunate  position  in  which  it 
remains  throughout  the  period  assigned  to  the  lesson. 
Such  has  been  my  experience  many  times,  when 
trying  to  get  life  poses  of  animals  confined  in  a  cage* 
Last  year  a  chicken  was  taken  into  our  room,  which 
is  a  first  grade  room,  for  a  model.  It  would  simply 
stand  in  a  dejected  attitude  which  the  children  had 
little  interest  in  sketching.  We  tried  memory  draw- 
ings Immediately  upon  return  from  an  observation 
lesson,  but  the  time  which  intervened  between  the 
observation  and  the  sketching  proved  too  long  for  the 
children  to  retain  a  clear  image.  Therefore,  our 
sketches  were  not  quite  what  we  had  hoped  for 
except  in  a  few  cases. 

This  year  I  tried  a  different  method,  which  has 
been  fruitful  of  better  work  and  greater  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  Part  of  the  school  equipment 
consists  of  a  hen  and  chickens  which  are  kept  in  a 
coop  on  the  school  grounds.  We  went  out  of  doors, 
to  the  chicken  coop,  for  our  lesson,  taking  our  draw- 
ing boards  with  us. 

Before  going  out  sheets  of  drawing  paper  were 
securely  fastened  to  the  boards,  and  each  child  was 
given  one.  I  also  mixed  the  color  for  the  lesson,  as 
in  the  first  grade  we  do  not  require  the  children  to 
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Stuart  says  : 
**We  went  out  to  see  the  chickens.  We  saw  them  run  around 
and  eat  grass.  Then,  when  the  mother  called  them,  they  ran  into  the 
coop  and  drank  some  water.  Thej  did  drink  a  little  bit  and  then  held 
the  head  up.  Then  they  went  out  to  plaj  again,  and  ate  some  grass. 
The  mother  called  them  in  to  get  some  worms." 

Beatrice  says  : 

**The  other  day,  we  went  out  to  see  the  chickens.  I  saw  one 
little  chicken  standing  still.  I  saw  another  little  chicken  and  he  was 
eating  grass.  Another  was  drinking  water.  He  stuck  his  bill  down 
into  the  cup,  and  then  he  lifted  his  head  up  and  swallowed  the  water. 
Another  little  chicken  was  lying  down.  We  drew  pictures  of  the  little 
chickens." 

Corinne  reports : 

**  We  had  our  drawing  lesson  out-of-doors.  We  drew  pictures  of 
the  little  chickens.  They  were  running  about  in  the  grass.  Two 
little  chickens  I  drew  were  drinking  water  [see  sketch  i],  and  another 
was  eating  grass.  Another  I  drew  was  just  standing  still.  That  little 
one  had  its  back  toward  us."  [See  sketch  No.  2.] 
Sadie  : 

**  We  had  our  drawing  lesson  out-of-doors.  We  drew  pictures  of 
the  little  chickens.  Our  little  chickens  are  yellow.  One  little  chicken 
I  drew  was  standing  in  the  coop.  Another  little  chicken  I  drew  was 
eating  grass.     The  other  was  drinking  water."     [See  sketch  No.  5.] 

Taking  my  brush  I  tried  to  sketch  a  little  chick 
I  saw  standing  in  the  grass  —  at  the  same  time 
calling  the  attention  of  the  class  to  that  particular 
chicken.  As  I  brushed  in  the  body,  I  remarked, 
<<  His  body  makes  me  think  of  the  egg  out  of  which 
he  came." 

Beatrice  added,  **  Yes.  It  is  shaped  just  like  the 
egg."     Sketching  rapidly,  I   asked,    *<  On  which   end 
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of  the  egg  is  the  head  ?  On  the  large  or  the  small 
end?"  The  class  answered,  **  On  the  small  end," 
and  one  added,  *'  It  tips  up/' 

I  continued,  "Then  I  will  leave  the  puddle  at 
the  small  end,  and  I  can  carry  it  right  along  to  make 
the  head/*  The  body  and  head  completed,  I  ques- 
tioned about  the  feet,  '*  Now,  where  are  the  feet  ? 
Arc  they  near  together  or  far  apart  ?  Do  they  point 
right  straight  down  or  slant  out  toward  the  front, 
or  toward  the  back  ?  Do  both  point  the  same  way  ?  " 
I  had  to  stop  and  look  at  the  chickens  to  answer 
these  questions  for  myself;  and  the  children  observed 
with  me,  kindly  criticizing  my  completed  sketch. 
One  thought  I  made  the  legs  too  long.  It  was  true. 
I  had  done  so  with  intent.  (Why  do  children 
always  give  chickens  long  legs  ?)  I  brushed  in  the 
same  chicken  again,  correcting  the  legs  and  getting  a 
better  tip  of  the  head,  in  the  opinion  of  my  critics. 

As  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sketch  one  drinking, 
I  expressed  a  wish  that  it  had  kept  the  same  position 
until  I  had  seen  it  more  clearly.  Sadie  said»  **  I 
can  draw  it;  I  saw  just  how  it  looked."  She  was 
given  a  brush  full  of  color  and  made  her  sketch, 
which  was  indeed  full  of  life.  I  then  directed  each 
child  to  observe  one  chicken  until  he  knew  how  it 
looked  ;  and,  when  ready,  to  ask  for  a  brush.  Each 
one  sketched  chickens  in  several  different  attitudes. 
About  the  close  of  the  lesson  Mr*  Baldwin,  the  Prin- 
cipal, came  along  with  his  camera  and  photographed 
the  group  at  work. 
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At  a  subsequent  lesson  I  placed  the  cup  of  water 
outside  the  coop,  in  the  grass.  Two  little  chickens 
came  at  the  same  time  to  drink.  I  exclaimed,  ''Oh, 
that  would  make  a  pretty  sketch,  if  we  could  sketch 
one  chick  while  taking  the  water  with  its  head  bent 
down,  and  the  other  with  head  tipped  up  just  swal- 
lowing the  water  —  and  put  in  the  cup.*' 

The  class  eagerly  tried  it  and  three  or  four 
sketches  were  good.  I  send  one,  fig.  i.  This  account 
of  our  lessons  out  of  doors  was  written  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  contain  some  helpful  suggestion  for 
those  teachers  who  have,  I  feel  sure,  met  the  same 
discouragements  that  I  have,  in  work  of  this  kind, 
when  trying  it  under  conditions  that  are  artificial. 
Under  the  better  conditions  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, the  children  see  and  feel  the  life  and  activity, 
and  with  joy  try  to  express  it,  each  in  his  child's  way. 

IDA  E.  FINLEY 

State  Normal  Training  School 
Hyannis,  Mast. 
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THE  unchangeable  principles  of  drawing  that 
apply  to  still  life  or  flower  sketching  apply  with 
equal  force  to  animal  drawing.  In  the  last  article, 
the  vital  line  was  insisted  upon  since  its  use  is  of 
prime  importance  if  the  result  is  to  be  a  live  sketch. 
Drawing,  however,  whatever  the  subject,  is  to 
a  great  extent  simply  correct  placing  of  lines  or 
masses,  and  the  selection  of  the  essential  lines  and 
the  important  masses  must  precede  successful  de- 
lineation. 


rr^S  ./^^^  Jh^'^ 


Fig.  X. 

Almost  any  animal  can  be  adequately  suggested 
by  a  half  dozen  lines  if  those  lines  are  right  in 
direction  or  movement  and  are  in  a  general  way  of 
the  right  relative  proportion.  (Figure  i). 

In  looking  at  nature  or  at  a  photograph  for  the 
purpose  of  sketching,  the  tendency  is  always  to 
see  too  much  in  detail.  Figure  2  is  from  a  photo- 
graph, and  in  figures  3  and  4  is  shown  the  right 
method  of  sketching. 

The  teachers  who  would  illustrate  upon  the 
blackboard,  should  commit  to  memory  simple  sym- 
bols of  the  common  animals  and  of  some  of  those 
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common  only  in  the 
circus  or  zoological 
garden.  Figure  5  and 
the  other  sketches. 

The   side    view    of 
these  animals  in  most 
cases   will    suffice    for 
ordinary  use  —  and  the 
Fig.  a.  side  view  is    generally 

the  easiest  to  dra^v,  as  it  does  not  involve  problems 
of  foreshortening. 

Beside  this  equipment  of  **  memory  gems,  " 
however,  need  will  often  arise  for  other  forms.  The 
dictionary  is  a  good  source  of  information  for  almost 
all  the  animals.  The  trouble  is  that  so  few  teach- 
ers   know   how  to    make  a   quick    and   vital   sketch 
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from  a  shaded  picture.  It  takes  practice  to  select 
the  vital  lines,  and  it  takes  boldness  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  details*  The  method  suggested  in 
figures  3  and  3  should  be  used  in  all  such  work. 
The  first  lines  of  figure  2  should  be  of  the  faintest 
kind,  so  that  no  erasure  is  needed^  When  the  final 
strokes  as  in  figure  3  are  put  boldly  iiXt  the  first 
scaffolding  of  lines  scarcely  shows. 

The  sketchy  drawing  whether  done  with  brush 
or  with  pencil  or  upon  the  blackboard  with  crayon 
is  more  apt  to  have  a  freedom  that  suggests  life 
than  where  an  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  single 
exact  outline.  Characteristics  may  be  exaggerated 
in  the  quick  sketching  which  vtre  are  considering. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  type  that  is  attemped.  For 
example,  to  make  an  elephant  too  stout  would  not 
be  an  inartistic  error  nor  to  make  a  giraffe  too 
attenuated.  But  'tis  seldom  that  a  tyro  makes  such 
artistic  mistakes. 

The  master  artists  of  animals,  like  Barye,  Bon- 
heur  and  Landseer  have  known  their  subjects 
thoroughly,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
oftentimes>  more  than  superior  ability  of  draftsman- 
ship that  enables  a  boy  to  draw  horses  (for  example) 
better  than  his  fellows.  The  great  artists  have 
usually  made  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  animals  they  painted  or  modelled. 
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With  the  children  only  a  very  slight  mention 
of  anatomical  structure  will  help.  Oftentimes  it 
does  help  in  the  drawing  of  a  cat  or  of  a  rabbit 
from  life,  to  have  the  children  by  feeling  of  the 
animal,  locate  the  bones  which  obviously  give  the 
form.  Especially  does  this  help  in  drawing  the 
legs  and  making  them  properly  join  the  body. 


JAMES  HALL 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 
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APRIL  — MAY 

NATURE  DRAWING 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.     A.  Make  drawings  from  memory 
expressing  action.      Use   colored    pencil,  chalk 
or  brush. 

The  subjects  mav  well  be  the  spring  games  and  plavs,  marbles, 
jumping  rope,  plaving  ball,  etc.  Insist  upon  action  and  general  pro- 
portions of  trunk,  head,  arms  and  legs. 


A  ' 


?!   / 


B.     Make  drawings  from  the  pussywillow.     Use 
chalk  and  colored  pencil. 

He  careiul  to  sugj«e>i  the  direction  of  growth  in  the  stem,  to  locate 
the  pussies  alternatelv.  and  to  draw  the  terminal  bud  as  it  should  be. 
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IndiiraU  the  direcLion  of  the  stem  by  a  single  light  line.     Lacate  the 
pussies.     l>rnw  the  visible  parts  of  the  stem*     Finish  the  pufisies- 

SECOND  YEAR.     C,     Continue  drawings  from 

animals  and  birds  in  ac- 
tion. Use  colored  pencils, 
chalk  or  brush  * 

Let  the  drawittg&  represent 
persona)  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  far  as  possible, — ^a  hoy 
f^^^^^^H  chasing  a  dog,  a  girl  trying  to 
^^^^^^^1  drive  a  hen  out  of  the  garden ,  a. 
^^^^^^^  y^lf]  feeding  chickens,  a  boy  !ced< 
^^^^^^^^H^  ing  a  cat,  etc*  Simple  groups  of 
^^^^H^HI  two  or  three^  in  silhouette  are  to 
^^F      S  t>e  prefered  to  elftborale  groups  in 

ga_v  colors.     The   drawings  need 
not  be  black,  nor   actual   silhou- 
ettes, but  they  should  be  flat  and  in  profile  rather  than  complei  and 
with  attempted  perfipective  ettects, 

D.  Make  drawings  from  the  pussy  willow, 
black  alder  or  other  shoots  having  catkins.  Use  an 
appropriate  medium. 

Mave  the  drawings  well  placed  on  iheets  of  appropriate  size  and 
■hape.  Aim  to  have  the  direction  of  growth  right*  the  li^es  of  parti 
relative,  and  the  color  characteristic.     Omit  minute  details. 

THIRD  YEAR.  E.  Continue  drawing  from  ani- 
mals, birds,  fishes,  etc.     Use  an  appropriate  medium. 

It  possible  associate  the  drawing  with  language  work.  Illustrate 
myths,  hiBioriciil  ^itories  and  local  events^  Make  a  series  of  drawings, 
each  illustrating  some  moment  in  the  storj^  and  all  involving  the 
same  elements  in  different  combinations.  Paul  Revere  wa*  drawn  bj 
Willie  Baird,  but  where  ia  not  stated. 
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F.  Make  drawings  from  the  spring  growths,^ 
twigs  with  buds  and  sprouting  leaves.  Use  an 
appropriate  medium. 

Give  special  atlention  to  the  angles  formed  b_v  the  twigs  and  Ihc 
main  stem,  to  the  podtfon*  and  relative  sijtes  of  part*.  Tlic  drawing 
should  be  well  placed  within  »n  enclosing  form.  A  delicate  blue 
background,  suggesting  the  sk\%  maj  be  washed  in  hrtt^ttik  a  brush 
drawing  or  trrrr  a  pencil  drawing. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH    YEAR.     G,     Continue   drawing  from 

animals,  singly  and  in  signiBcant  groups.    Use  color. 

Hate   the   drawings   made  a^   i inspiration  tor    historical  stories« 

geography  k««ons,  etc.    Thej  need  not  be  con^ned  to  aolmaU,    The 
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hiitnan  figure  rnav  he  involved^  and  possibly  in  the  national  costume. 
The  aim  should  be  good  proportions,  and  ^ig^nilltrant  grouping,  com- 
bined with  El  RuggeKlive  or  naturalistic  coloring.  Outlines  of  animals 
may  be  traced  in  pencil  and  colored  according  lo  a  good  modeU  or 
from  nature.     '*  F-  W."  did  not  give  hi«  name  or  local  hahition. 


H.  Make  drawings  from  spring  growths,— 
sprays  with  catkins,  leaves  and  flowers*  Use  water 
color  and  ink. 

The  aim  should  be  to  secure  tjrpical  shapes  in  sllhonelte.  The 
ailhouette  h  recommended  that  the  alien  lion  of  the  pupil  mav  be 
focused  upon  the  mass^  rather  than  npon  the  details.  By  topical 
shape  is  meant  forms  which  exhibit  the  law  of  the  plant**  growth,— 
catkins  always  nlfrrfttf/e  and  nevrr  lerminai;  flowering  dogwood  buds 
aiwavs  ttrminai^  twigs  opposite  ;  buttercup  stem  always  dividing  into 
/u'o  -vitk  a  bntti  at  the  joint;  anemone  leaves  in  a  group  of  Mnv  near 
the  flower,  etc.  Pupils  at  this  stage  can  discover  ktnv  the  plant  grows 
and  the  irrni*rni  ihnpi'  of  each  partr  ^nd  ffnr.v  a  plant,  so  to  Bpeak,  on 
the  paper,  in  order^  beginning  at  the  root,  -who  can  not  draw  wt?ll  the 
mmrt  forms,  or  their  foreshortened  appearance, 

FIFTH  YEAR*  L  Continue  drawing  fronn 
birds  in  expressive  attitudes^  Use  pencil,  brush  and 
color. 

Out  Unci  of  the  common  birds  copied,  traced,  or  furnished  In 
printed  form,  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  color.     In  coloring  the 
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distinguishing  colors  should  be  em- 
phasized,—  the  blue  head  and  back  of 
the  bluebird,  the  red  and  white  epau- 
lettes of  the  blackbird,  etc.,  —  to 
enable  the  children  to  quickljr  recog- 
nize the  birds  when  they  appear. 
Associate  appropriate  quotations  with 
the  drawings.  The  illustration,  a  king- 
bird, bj  Edith  Hatch  (town  not 
given),  was  drawn  in  pencil  and  fin- 
ished in  ink. 

J.  Make  drawings  from 
the  spring  growths,  —  espe- 
cially the  common  wild  flo^Tir- 
ers.  Use  pencil  and  water 
color. 

The  aim   should   be  to   represent 
specific  shapes, —  a  single  leaf,  actual 
shape;  a  single  flower,  side  view,  and 
front  view,  a  group  of  bursting  bud  scales  with  the  new  leaves  push- 
ing out.     Draw  in  pencil  outline,  finish  with  a  wash  of  color  as  true 
to  the  original  as  possible. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  K.  Continue  drawing  from  birds 
in  expressive  attitudes,  emphasizing  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  form  and  color.  Use  pencil 
and  water  color. 

The  drawings  may  be  made  from  charts,  pictures,  mounted  speci- 
mens, or,  if  necessarj,  printed  outlines  may  be  given.  Consider  the 
attitude  often  assumed  by  the  bird,  which  helps  to  give  him  individu- 
ality,—  the  listening  of  the  robin  as  he  searches  for  food :  the  throwing 
backward  of  the  head  in  the  song  sparrow  as  he  sings ;  the  upright 
pose  of   the  bluebird  as  compared  with  the  crouching  of   the  chippy. 
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Notice  the  relatively  large  head 
of  the  chickadee  and  the  rela- 
tively small  head  of  the  warbler 
of  whatever  kind.  Be  more  par- 
ticular about  the  color  markings. 
Notice  gradations  of  color.  The 
drawing  is  by  a  pupil  in  the 
Union  School,  Braintree,  Mass. 

L.  Make  drawings 
from  the  spring  growths, 
especially  those  having 
large  flowers  and  leaves. 
Use  pencil  and  water 
color. 

Emphasize  especially  the  beau- 
ties which  arise  through  the  fore- 
shortening of  parts, — the  "golden 
chalice  "  of  the  marigold  and  the 
buttercup,  the  circular  pulpit  and 
curved  sounding  board  of  ''Jack," 
standing  so  straight  in  his  green 
robe.   Associate  appropriate  quotations  with  the  drawings. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  M.  Continue  drawing  from 
birds,  insects,  etc.,  or  from  the  pose.  Use  the 
pencil  only. 

Let  the  aim  be  life-like  drawings, —  such  as  appear  when  the  pro- 
portions are  correct,  and  the  lines  free  and  full  of  intention.  Make 
many  rapid  but  thoughtful  sketches  of  one  object  rather  than  one 
labored  drawing.  For  example,  if  a  mounted  bird  is  the  object,  make 
a  series  of  sketches,  each  requiring  not  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes, 
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from  the  object  in  a  variety  of  positions,  side  view,  front  view,  back 
view;  three-quarters  front,  three-quarters  back,  etc.  The  illustra- 
tions are  by  '*  J.  Smith,"  Washington,  D.  C,  and  illustrate  perfectlj 
the  kind  of  drawing  required. 

N.  Make  drawings  combining  the  birds  or  insects 
with  appropriate  elements  from  the  plant  ivorld. 
Use  any  medium. 

Try  an  oriole  on  an  elm  spray,  a  wax- wing  on  a  spray  of  cedar,  a 
Prometheus  moth  just  emerged  from  his  cocoon  on  a  spray  of  wild 
cherry,  etc.  The  elements  in  such  compositions  may  be  copied,  but  the 
arrangement  should  be  original. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  O.  Continue  drawing  from 
insects,  shells,  or  any  other  natural  objects,  or  the 
human  figure.     Use  the  pencil  only. 

In  each  case  select  that  view  of  the  object  which  is  at  once  char^ 
acteristic  and  beautiful, —  a  view  which  displays  the  beauty  of  line  in 
the  object  to  the  best  advantage.  Make  many  preliminary  sketches 
and  then  a  final  carefully  finished  drawing  exhibiting  the  utmost  skill 
of  hand  in  the  perfection  of  line  and  in  the  suggestion  of  texture. 
The  illustration  is  by  Miss  "  Agnes  R.,"  in  an  eighth  grade.  North 
Adams,  Mass.  Washes  of  color  have  been  added  to  the  original  pencil 
drawing. 

P.  Make  special  studies  of  the  coloring  of  spring 
growths.     Use  water  color. 

In  these  studies  endeavor  to  represent  the  subtle  gradations  of 
hue  in  a  half  open  spray  of  leaves,  the  horse  chestnut,  for  example, 
or  in  the  bloodroot  with  its  white  spear-head  bud  thrust  upward 
through  the  unrolling  leaf. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Q.  Continue  drawing  from 
living  objects.     Use  the  pencil  only. 

Let  the  aim  be  the  scientifically  accurate  rendering  of  detail, — 
the  drawing  of  a  bird  in   such   a  way   that  an   ornithologist   would 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

FREEHAND  CLASSES.  Make  careful  studies 
of  birds  or  flowers  or  trees  in  spring  setting.  Use 
any  medium. 

For  instance,  take  up  a  sod  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  colony  of 
violets  Place  the  sod  in  a  pan,  water  it,  and  sketch  the  violets  with 
their  surrounding  of  sprouting  grass,  sedge  and  what  not?  rendered  in 
such  a  way  that  spring  itself  is  brought  to  mind.  Or,  from  a  bunch 
of  pussy  willows,  a  mounted  specimen,  pictures,  colored  charts  or 
plates  of  the  song  sparrow,  and  the  memories  of  the  out-door  experi- 
ence, represent  the  song  sparrow  singing  in  the  sun  and  rain  of  an 
April  morning.  Or,  from  views  from  the  window,  visits  to  the  fields 
or  the  park,  try  to  put  down  the  effect  of  a  budding  spray  or  tree  teen 
against  a  spring  sky. 

Tie  all  this  with  literature : 

And  infusing  subtle  heats  . 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets.     Emerson 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye.     Wordsworth 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds.     Milton 

Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 

Mrs.  Browning 
When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch 

And  sings  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March.     Tennyson 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves.     Mrs.  Hemsns 

April  cold  with  dropping  rain 

Willows  and  lilacs  brings  again.     Emerson 

The  illustration  is  by  Miss  H.  S.  Eldridge,  when  a  junior  in  the 
Salem  Normal  School. 
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Make  color  scales  suggested  by  spring  colorings. 

Work  out  a  scale  of  five  tones  showing  orderly  changes  in  hue  and 
value,  suggested  by  the  coloring  of  a  skunk  cabbage,  a  jack-in-the-pul- 
pit,  a  sprouting  dock,  a  hillside  pasture,  the  hyacinth  bed  in  the  park. 

MECHANICAL  CLASSES.  Make  careful  studies 
of  such  spring  growths  as  abound  in  vigorous  curves. 
Use  the  pencil. 

Draw  such  growths  as  opening  horse  chestnut  leaves,  fern  shoots, 
rhubarb  sprouts,  and  the  like.  Try  to  express  their  life,  movement, 
vigor,  beauty  of  line.  After  the  careful  pencil  drawing  is  made  it  may 
be  fixed  by  a  wash  of  characteristic  color. 

Continue  work  in  geometry  and  projection,  ma- 
chine or  architectural  drawing,  preparatory  to  higher 
schools. 

Valuable  suggestions  will  be  gathered  from  the  article  on  Archi- 
tectural Drawing,  by  Mr.  Swan. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
SPRING  NATURE  DRAWING 

See  School  Arts  Book  for  March,  igo4,  p.  310,  and  for  March,  1905, 

p.  427,  and  in  addition,  the  following : 
Birds,   drawing  of.     In   Primary  Drawing,   Sargent,  Year-Book    of 

Council  of  Supervisors,  pp.  41-46. 
Birds  in  Color  and  outlines  for  coloring :  First  Twelve  Birds,  School 

Arts  Packet  No.  8,  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.,  50  cents. 
Plant  Drawing,   examples  of,  in   Prang  Text    Books:  Pussywillow, 

crocus,  tulip,  I,  pp.  22-25.    Jack-in-the-pulpit,  dandelion,  II,  pp. 

15, 25.    Horse-chestnut,  clover,  jonquil,  iris.  III,  pp.  22-25.     Buds, 

fern,  hepatica,  bloodroot,  iris,  etc.,  IV,  pp.  21-27.    Pink,  marigold, 

cherry,  etc.,  V,  pp.  17-25. 
Plant  Form,  A  Handbook  of,  Clark,  800  illustrations.    $2.50.     John 

Lane,  New  York. 
Quality  of  Line.     Line  and  Form,  Crane,  Chap.  I. 
Quotations.     Besides  Bartlett's  and  other  standard  books  :  Poetry  of 

the  Seasons,  and  Nature  in  Verse,  Lovejoy.     Birds  in  Literature, 

Miss  Churchill  (to  be  obtained  of  the  author  only).  State  Normal 

School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Audubon  Bird  Charts,  I  and  11,  Prang  Educational 
Company.  Size  21-2x3 1-2  feet,  mounted  on 
cloth.  Each  chart  contains  26  birds  in  color  and 
and  costs  $1.30  postpaid. 

These  charts  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Hoffmann  (who  gave  us  the  delightful  article  on  bird  study  in  the 
February  number).  The  first  contains  the  twentj-six  birds  likely  to 
be  seen  and  identified  first  by  children,  the  second  twenty-six  others 
not  so  frequently  recognized.  The  drawings  were  made  upon  the 
lithographic  stone  by  Mr.  E.  Knobel,  from  the  birds  themselves,  and 
show  them  in  lifelike,  characteristic  attitudes  and  in  their  natural 
colors.  Moreover  the  birds  appear  full  size  and  therefore  in  right 
relation  to  each  other, —  a  valuable  point  in  teaching,  never  embodied 
in  text-book  illustrations.  The  drawings  are  scientifically  correct  and 
beautifully  rendered.  If  **  seeing  is  believing,"  seeing  is  the  shortest 
road  to  identifying  birds.  These  charts  are  text-books  for  the  eye- 
minded,  pictures  for  the  lover  of  art,  and  models  for  children  to  copy 
in  outline  or  in  color.  They  are  better  for  most  schools  than  a  collec- 
tion of  stuffed  birds, —  less  suggestive  of  slaughter,  cheaper,  more 
conveniently  handled,  longer  lived  under  use,  and  more  easily  stored. 
The  first  chart  is  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  have  attained 
a  little  skill  in  observing.  Descriptive  pamphlets  accompany  the 
charts. 

Elementary  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  By 
Arthur  W.  Chase.  Howland  Speakman,  Chicago, 
1904.     190  pp.,  7x8  3-4,  95  figures.    $1.50. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  useful  book  are  unusually  full, 
clear,  and  well  illustrated  introductory  chapters  on  the  selection,  care 
and  use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  such  important  details  as  letter- 
ing, penciling,  and  inking,  and  a  complete  orderly  and  accurate  Index. 
The  course  includes  a  drill  in  twenty-four  fundamental  problems  in 
Geometry,  and  fifty-three  essential  and  typical  problems  in  projection. 
Specifications  are  given  for  each  problem,  of  such  a  character  that  the 
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pupil  who  follows  them  not  only  secures  the  right  immediate  result 
but  the  sort  of  drill  that  prepares  him  for  practical  work  afterward. 
The  author  is  instructor  in  machine  drawing  and  design  in  the  R.  T. 
Crane  Manual  Training  High  School,  Chicago,  111.  The  book  is 
well  printed.  The  second  volume,  soon  to  appear,  will  deal  with  shades 
and  shadows,  machine  sketching  and  the  blue  printing  process. 

Notes    for    the    Guidance    of   Authors.     The    Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1905.   66  pp.  4x6.   25  cents. 

This  concise  little  handbook,  with  chapters  on  the  preparation  of 
manuscript,  punctuation,  spelling,  proof-reading,  cop^rright,  etc.,  is 
of  value  to  everybody  who  writes,  and  of  value  to  the  teacher  of 
English.  It  is  a  word  from  the  practical  work-a-daj  world  of  the 
publisher  to  be  taken  as  a  check  when  text-book  and  class  room  theories 
become  too  elaborate  and  fine.  The  lists  of  words  spelled  dift'erentlj 
by  the  **  authorities,"  and  upon  which  our  English  cousins  do  not 
agree  with  us,  are  valuable  for  reference. 

Industrial    Drawing.      Report    of    Walter    Sargent, 
Massachusetts,  1905.     44  pp.,  6x9. 

Mr.  Sargent,  an  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  State 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  presents  in  this  meat^  pamphlet,  I,  facts  and 
conclusions  about  Courses  in  Drawing  in  grades  below  the  high 
school,  and,  II,  certain  considerations  as  to  The  Relation  of  the  Arts 
to  the  School  Work  as  a  Whole.  An  appendix  contains  two  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  by  specialists  who  see 
from  different  points  of  view,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  a  land- 
scape architect,  and  Mr.  Milton  P.  Miggins,  a  manufacturer.  The 
pamphlet  will  meet  the  needs  of  supervisors  who  want  to  understand 
their  own  work  more  thoroughly,  and  who  need  material  to  use  In 
argument  with  those  who  must  be  convinced  that  **  drawing'*  is  worth 
while  as  a  school  study.  Copies  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  MARCH  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

The  two  most  important  articles  from  the  art  teacher's  point 
of  view  are  Albert  W.  Barker's  A  Painter  of  Modern  Industrialism, 
presenting  the  notable  work  of  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  and  Carl  J. 
Becker's  second  group  of  Rambling  Reminiscences,  entitled  Loose 
Leaves  from  an  Artist's  Sketch  Book.  The  first  of  these  has  three  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white,  and  four  in  color, — the  best  color  plates 
this  magazine  has  shown.  Perhaps  those  who  praise  the  picturesque 
narrow  streets  of  Frankfort  and  other  European  cities,  but  decry  our 
city  "canyons,"  will  now  begin  to  see  that  the  difference  is  largely  a 
difference  in  scale  only.  Everything  is  beautiful  in  its  time.  The 
second  contains  ten  admirable  pencil  drawings  by  Becker  himself. 
Turner's  Fighting  T^mdraire  reproduced  in  color,  as  far  short  as  it 
falls  of  the  original  in  London,  will  give  children  some  idea  of  how 
different  that  masterpiece  really  is  from  a  carbon  photograph  !  Home- 
Culture  Clubs,  by  Lyman  P.  Powell,  is  good  reading  for  Americans  of 
every  "  class,"  and  Religion  in  the  Novel,  by  Hall  Caine,  for  all  who 
take  a  narrow  view  of  life  or  of  art.  Teachers  of  history  will  not 
overlook  Mr.  Rogers'  article  on  Henry  Watterson,  nor  teachers  of 
music  Miss  Roaf's  article  on  Madame  Tauscher-Gadski.  Teachers  of 
geography  must  read  An  Isolated  American  Island  (Guam)  by  Willard 
French,  and  McGrath's  story  of  the  Winter  Herring-Fleet.  There  are 
no  dull  pages  in  the  Booklovers  for  March. 

Century. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  beauty  of  skyscrapers  is  given  herein 
by  Joseph  Pennell  in  a  half-dozen  reproductions  of  etchings  from 
New  York  buildings.  Philadelphia's  Contribution  to  American  Art, 
by  Harrison  S.  Morris,  delightfully  written,  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many  an  American  who  has  usually  associated  the  names  of  American 
artists  with  New  York.  Thirteen  illustrations  give  examples  of  pic- 
tures by  Philadelphians.  The  article  of  the  month  for  teachers  of 
nature  study  is  A  Wonder-worker  of  Science  by  William  S.  Harwood, 
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the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank 
of  California,  the  inventor  of  thornless  cacti,  pitless  plums,  white 
blackberries,  dwarf  callas,  and  precocious  nut  trees.  The  Frontispiece, 
George  Wright's  Rose  o'  the  River,  is  a  beauty. 

Chautauquan. 

The  best  available  information  on  Tree  Study  in  Winter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well  illustrated  article  having  that  title  by  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock.  The  Reading  Journey  takes  its  tourists  to  Weimar,  the 
Athens  of  Germany.  Twenty-three  half  tones  add  reality  to  the  trip. 
Professor  Surette  writes  of  Schubert  and  His  Music ;  Dr.  Hervey  of 
The  High  School  Period. 

Country  Life. 

"The  Gardening  Manual  for  1905"  is  as  rich  from  cover  to  cover 
as  a  modern  "  old-fashioned  garden."  The  cover  is  a  photographic 
triumph  in  color.  The  magazine  contains  a  hundred,  thirty  and  five 
half-tones  of  unrivalled  excellence,  from  gardens,  and  garden  products 
in  great  variety.  The  **  fifteen  acres  of  azalias"  at  Magnolia-on-the- 
Ashley  is  one  extreme,  and  Tsuji's  Japanese  Garden  Six  Feet  Square 
is  the  other.  Bamboos  for  Every  Part  of  the  United  States,  is  an  article 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  even  in  a  number  which  contains 
such  a  series  of  revelations  as  the  five  Prize  Articles  on  Gardening. 

Craftsman. 

Miss  Irene  Sargent  writes  brilliantly  of  The  Mural  Paintings  by 
Robert  Reid  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House  (four  illustrations). 
Art  in  the  Home  and  in  the  School  is  continued  with  a  series  of  illus- 
trations inspired  by  certain  Italian  and  Pre-Rapaelite  Masters.  Mr. 
Stickley  begins  a  series  of  articles  of  the  utmost  importance  to  manual 
training  teachers,  on  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work,  fully  illus- 
trated, and  completely  detailed  for  actual  constructing.  John  Muir  is 
the  **  Great  American"  this  month,  and  a  countryman  to  be  proud  of. 

Delineator. 

Omitting  the  useless  and  ugly  yellow  strap  around  the  skirt  (on 
the  cover)  and  the  blue  aigrette  on  the  pink  hat,  p,  367,  the  seven 
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costumes  in  color  this  month  are  good  and  well  related  to  the  com- 
plexions of  their  wearers.  The  Collector's  manual  deals  with  Old 
Pewter.  The  illustrations  would  be  improved  one  hundred  per  cent 
by  printing  on  better  paper.  Twelve  Notable  Miniatures  are  shown 
on  pp.  442,  443,  and  two  notable  musicians,  Robert  and  Clara  Schu- 
mann are  portrayed  on  pp.  444-447.  Charles  Bull's  drawings  for 
Frank  Bauni's  Animal  Fairy  Tales  give  us  the  Gopher  in  eight  differ- 
ent positions.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Armorial  Bearings,  is  treated 
bv  William  Armstrong  Crozier,  an  authority. 

Harper's. 

When  the  color  in  an  illustration  forces  one  to  think  of  pigment, 
the  coloring  is  poor.  See  pp.  545  to  551.  The  illustration  on  p.  552 
is  better.  Castaigne  has  given  us  a  charming  young  lady  on  p.  521, 
and  John  A.  Lowell  a  worthy  portrait  of  President  Eliot,  at  p.  528. 
There  are  two  good  drawings  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  this  month, 
PP-  537  and  539,  and  two  not  so  good,  by  somebody  else,  at  p.  603  and 
at  p.  ()oS.  Adamson's  drawings  are  good  in  line,  but  **cut  up"  in 
values.  Pyles's  frontispiece  in  color  is  rich  but  lacking  just  a  little 
in  subordination  of  parts  :  one  has  to  think  of  gold  braid  and  the 
fringes  and  the  rosettes  in  the  rug,  rather  than  of  the  two  striking 
faces  opposed  to  one  another.  The  Truth  about  Inca  Civilization  is 
instructive,  so  also  is  the  article  on  International  Arbitration  by 
Dr.  Moore.  The  best  article  for  nature  teachers  is  Ernest  Ingersoll's 
Plant  Life  in  the  Desert. 

Masters  in  Art. 

That  talented  young  woman  (for  who  ever  thinks  of  her  as  old?) 
Vigde  LeHrun,  known  in  every  schoolroom  in  America  as  the  painter 
of  Madame  LeBrun  and  Her  Daughter,  is  the  subject  of  the  sixty-third 
number  of  this  admirable  puplication.  Among  the  plates  are  her 
three  best  known  pictures,  The  Lady  with  the  Muff,  The  Portrait  of 
herself  at  her  easel,  and  that  already  mentioned.  In  addition  to  these 
one  is  pleased  to  find  her  ''  Reception  picture,"  Peace  leading  Plenty, 
and  that  brilliant  and  virile  portrait  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland. 
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The  text  will  be  accorded  a  warm  welcome  by  teachers,  for  manj 
have  been  unable  to  find  much  desirable  matter  in  English  about 
Madame  LeBrun. 

House  Beautiful. 

The  best  article  for  the  supervisor  is  Lamp  and  Candle  Shades, 
well  illustrated,  by  Elizabeth  Gregory.  Mrs.  Albee  tells  How  an 
Abnakee  Rug  is  Made  (See  School  Arts  Book  for  January,  1905). 
Under  the  Poor  Taste  of  the  Rich  might  well  be  included  the  bedroom 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  p.  17.  Just  compare  it  with  Washington's  on  the 
previous  page ! 

McClure's. 

Mr.  LaFarge  includes  the  Flemish  **  Primitives"  among  his  One 
Hundred  Masterpieces  this  month,  with  fine  reproductions  from  the 
most  famous  works  of  Hubert  and  Jan  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc.  The 
colored  half-tones  in  this  number  are  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
of  McClure's.  the  color  blocks  are  carelessly  made,  and  therefore  do 
not  register  properly ;  and  the  tints  are  obtrusive,  especially  where  the 
yellow  green  is  used,  pp.  473-4S0.  The  drawings  by  Charles  S.  Chap- 
man for  the  Maestro  of  Balangilang  are  **  different.  "  That  handling 
of  the  crayon  produces  a  breathless,  sultry,  tropical  effect  of  atmos- 
phere quite  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  The 
Subway  Deal  is  maintaining  the  reputation  of  McClure's  as  a  fearless 
and  accomplished  fighter  for  honest  and  genuine  democracy. 

Outing. 

A  bold  and  effective  cover  design,  of  a  character  impossible  to  any 
artist  ten  years  ago,  makes  the  March  Outing  attractive  to  the  eye. 
The  first  article,  original,  brave,  sad,  fascinates  the  mind  and  makes 
this  number  memorable.  The  New  Year  Mummers  of  Quaker  Town, 
(like  the  revelers  of  New  Orleans)  are  important  as  descendents  in 
America  of  the  play-full  men  of  the  Middle  Ajies  and  of  the  Renais- 
sance, who,  according  to  Taine,  were  so  important  an  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  fine  arts.  Mr.  Burroughs  continues  to  ask. 
Do  Animals  Reason?  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Deacon  speaks  forcibly  for  ihose 
who  believe  that  they  do. 
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Printing  Art. 

The  Title-Page  of  To-day  by  Chas.  T.  Jacobi  is  illustrated  with 
twelve  good  examples.  A  ** mortally  homely"  vase  is  marvously 
reproduced  in  color  by  the  Ives  process,  at  p.  24.  An  unsigned  article 
on  Type  Initials,  p.  25,  gives  a  wise  word  about  harmony  of  character 
between  initial  and  text,  but  says  nothing  about  the  importance  of 
having  an  initial  connect  easily  with  its  word.  There  are  two  attrac- 
tive labels,  both  in  form  and  color,  by  Will  Bradley,  p.  40,  and  several 
fine  color  schemes,  notably  the  cover,  the  green  insert  at  p.  4,  p.  29, 
the  green  insert  at  p.  47,  and  the  white  one  at  p.  48. 

Scribner's. 

The  best  available  portraits  of  Indians,  superb  tinted  half-tones, 
accompany  Mr.  Grinnell's  article  on  Indian  Types.  Don't  overlook 
that  Titanic  landscape,  photographed  by  an  artist^  on  p.  268.  An- 
other artist  made  the  beautiful  illustration  for  The  Dial's  Shadow,  p. 
2S1.  Aylward  adds  to  his  reputation  this  month  by  his  bold  and  splen- 
did color  plate  Contrasts,  at  p.  296,  and  by  his  admirable  open-air 
pictures,  pp.  309,  319,  312,  and  318.  The  interior,  p.  317,  is  equally 
charming.  Another  notable  illustrator  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Alonzo  Kimball,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  such  masterful 
work  as  the  half-tone  on  p.  359.  Was  such  a  situation  ever  more  ade- 
quately pictured?  The  Field  of  Art  contains  something  good  about 
the  Recent  Mural  Decorations  by  Blashfield,  with  two  illustrations*  a 
ceiling  (music)  in  New  York,  and  Minnesota  as  the  Granary  of  the 
World,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  St.  Paul. 

St.  Nicholas. 

The  fifth  paper  of  the  brilliant  series  by  Mr.  Caflin,  How  to  Study 
Pictures,  compares  the  work  of  Van  Dyck  with  that  of  Frans  Hals,  to 
the  honor  of  both,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  read.  Queen  Zixi,  runs 
on  gayly  in  violet  and  black,  the  pen  drawing  by  V,  Richardson  admir- 
able for  its  clean,  sympathetic  line.  The  Wild  Animal  Farm,  with  its 
five  illustrations  and  its  clever  grotesque  initial,  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. In  his  fifth  paper  for  The  Practical  Boy,  Mr.  Adams  takes  his 
turn  at  Bent  Iron.     His  ornamental  chain   link,  figure  10,  is  pretty 
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but  difficult  to  make  with  sufficient  strength  even  with  three  pieces  of 
tape  and  seven  clasps.  The  lamp-screen,  figure  ii,  one  can  endure, 
but  all  the  other  designs  are  like  what  one  finds  in  the  handbooks, 
complex,  uglj  and  impractical.  Among  the  metal  bound  articles, 
figure  19  is  the  best,  but  even  that  would  be  improved  bj  eliminating 
the  flaming  tongues.  The  other  designs  are  inconsistent  in  detail. 
In  Nature  and  Science  Prof.  Herrick  (awa^  inland!)  gives  us  the  best 
idea  yet  as  to  how  lobsters  grow.  The  Rhyme  and  Picture  Pages  by 
Lucj  Fitch  Perkins  are  good  subjects  for  coloring  by  ten-jear-olds. 

Studio. 

High  school  pupils  will  enjoy  immensely  Art  Student  Life  in 
Munich  by  Van  Der  Veer,  text  and  illustrations  about  equally.  Per- 
haps the  most  stimulating  article  for  the  teacher  of  design  is  A  Notable 
Decorative  Achievement,  notable  indeed,  and  photographed  with  un- 
usual success.  The  best  single  plate  for  pupils  to  study  is  The  Fruit 
Shop,  on  account  of  its  simple,  direct  handling.  The  worst  plates  for 
the  amateur  to  see  are  those  from  the  charcoal  sketches  by  David  Cox. 
German  Art  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  is  illustrated  by  typical  ex- 
amples of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  comments  on  the  designs 
submitted  in  the  Prize  Competition,  p.  S4,  constitute  a  better  lecture 
on  Constructive  Design  than  one  is  likely  to  hear  in  high  school 
class  rooms.  The  Frontispiece,  a  rickety  composition,  has  the  even- 
ing atmosphere,  and  a  quality  of  color  quite  charming  at  short  range. 
At  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  the  whole  is  like  the  brush  landscapes  of 
second  grade  children. 

World  Today. 

The  most  striking  article  is  Jan  Styka  and  His  Work,  by  Anabel 
Parker  McCann.  Seven  tinted  half-tones  give  an  idea  of  the  dramatic 
splendor  and  sincere  purpose  of  this  painter's  art.  Another  fascinat- 
ing article,  though  in  an  entirely  different  field,  is  The  Answer  of  the 
Portrait  Painter  to  the  question  Is  there  an  American  Type?  by 
Henry  Charles  Payne.  A  picture  by  Alexander,  by  Cecelia  Beaux,  hy 
Alexander  Harrison  and  by  Winslow  Horner,  from  the  exhibition  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  reproduced  in  half-tone  on 
a  tinted  ground,  to  illustrate  a  brief  note  al>out  that  centennial  event. 
The  Reclamation  of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  well  described  and  illustrated  bj 
the  Dutch  artist  Anrooij,  and  the  Niagara  Under  Yoke  by  J.  Mac- 
donald  Oxley. 

Miscellaneous. 

Everyl)ody'8  for  March  has  an  elal>orately  illustrated  article  on 
The  Jewel  Crafts  of  India  by  Edmund  Russell. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  clever  design  for  A  Circus  Bedquilt  by 
Max  field  Parrish  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  March.  Look  at  it 
ten  feet  away  and  see  how  well  it  spots. 

The  work  of  the  American  sculptor,  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  Robert  Barr  in  the  Outlook  for  March  4. 
Washington,  Then  and  Now,  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

World's  Work  for  March  contains  a  profusely  illustrated  article 
entitled  Into  Thibet  with  Younghusband.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
show  most  extraordinary  combinations  of  line,  undreamed  of  architec- 
tural masses,  unique  decorative  features..  The  Government  and  the 
New  Farmer  is  an  eye-opening  article,  worth  the  attention  of  every 
teacher  of  Nature  Study,  Geography  or  Civics. 
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ALMOST  every  mail  brings  us  kind  words  about 
the  School  Arts  Book,  Besides  hundreds  of 
letters  of  indiscriminate  praise  we  could  produce 
a  dozen  comniending  specifically  the  Outline,  or  the 
Library f  or  the  reviews  of  the  magazines,  or  the 
artistic  use  of  illustration,  or  the  appearance  of  the 
magazine  as  a  whole,  or  some  special  bit  of  print- 
ing tike  a  color  plate  or  the  poem  by  Dr,  Haney. 
For  all  such  letters  we  are  grateful.  They  are  like 
sweet  odors  and  soft  music,  like  cool  waters  to  a 
thirsty  soul  and  refreshing  sleep  to  the  weary. 
One  could  not  live  without  them.  But  solid  food 
for  thought  is  furnished  by  letters  of  another  sort, 
—  letters  of  frank,  definite  criticism,  given  In  the 
right  spirit.  Occasionally  we  receive  such  letters, 
and  for  them  all  we  are  doubly  grateful.  If  one's 
friends  do  not  help  by  criticism,  one's  enemies  will, 
and  in  a  way  much  harder  to  bear.  Thanks,  there- 
fore, good  friends,  for  criticism,  and  again  thanks 
for  the  friendship  which  prompts  it. 


A  S  a  result  of  the  combined  wisdom  of  many 
Xa  friends  we  shall  make  several  changes  in  the 
School  Arts  Book  in  the  near  future.  The  most 
important  change  will  be  in  the  Outline.  The  Out- 
line has  been  arriving  too  late<  We  tried  to  issue 
the  Book  earlier  in  the  month,  but  found  that 
impossible  if  the  magazine  reviews  were  to  be 
Included.     One  or  two  of  our  friends  say  that  those 
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reviews  are  unimportant ;  but  many  others  call 
them  **  invaluable,"  **  the  best  feature,"  **the  most 
educational  part  of  the  Book,"  and  several  of  the 
great  publishers  have  written  the  Editor  most  de- 
lightfully about  them.  We  have  therefore  decided 
to  continue  the  reviews.  But  the  Outline  must  not 
appear  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  supervisors  in 
making  up  their  own  outlines  month  by  month; 
hence,  beginning  with  the  September  number,  the 
Outline  will  appear  one  month  in  advance.  As  a 
preparation  for  this,  the  work  outlined  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  is  intended  to  be  sufficient  for 
April  and  the  first  half  of  May.  The  May  magazine 
will  contain  an  outline  for  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  June,  and  the  June  magazine  will  give  the  out- 
line for  next  September. 

THIS  plan,  while  it  may  partly  destroy  such 
unity  as  a  bound  volume  of  the  magazine  has 
had,  will,  we  believe,  increase  the  usefulness  of 
each  issue, — a  consideration  of  supreme  importance. 

MR.  TURNER  begins  in  this  number  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  the  making 
of  baskets.  So  clearly  illustrated  and  so  completely 
described  are  the  various  weaves  that  any  thought- 
ful worker  can  follow  without  difficulty  and  learn 
how  to  make  substantial  baskets  of  good  design. 
The  Editor's  waste-basket,  that  dreadful  place  where 
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bad  manuscripts  are  supposed  to  go«  is  a  beautiful 
willow  basket  made  so  well  by  Mr.  Turner  that  it 
will  almost  hold  ink! 

MR,  SWAN  of  Harvard  University  gives  us  the 
first  of  two  articles  on  Architectural  Drain- 
ing. These  will  furnish  valuable  suggestions  to 
teachers  in  high  and  manual  training  schools,  and 
enable  them  to  make  their  work  count  for  more,  in 
preparation  for  other  and  more  advanced  courses. 
The  attitude  the  University  has  taken  during  the 
last  five  years  towards  instruction  in  drawing  and 
design  in  the  public  schools  has  been  helpful  and 
inspiring*  Its  influence  is  likely  to  become  stronger 
and  more  fruitful  each  year* 
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"R,  HALL  contributes  his  second  article  on 
Life  Drawing.  This,  together  with  Miss 
Finley*s  rehearsal  of  actual  experiences  with  little 
children,  ought  to  prove  helpful  to  teachers  of  all 
grades.  The  other  phase  of  life  drawing  outlined 
this  month,  the  drawing  from  the  spring  growths, 
is  so  well  known  by  this  time  and  so  well  done 
(as  a  rule  it  is  the  best  work  of  the  year  in  every 
grade),  that  detailed  instructions  seemed  unncces* 
sary.  Any  teacher  who  feels  the  need  of  such  help 
will  find  it  in  previous  spring  numbers  of  the  Book. 
In  the  cities  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure 
specimens  for  the  pupils  to  study,  but  usually  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way.      Here    is  a  fact   from 


city  in  New   Jersey: 
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Dear  Mr.  Bailev — If  you  think  this  storj  worth  while  please  use  it. 

Visiting  a  class  room  a  few  days  ago  I  was  shown  an  excellent 
set  of  papers  in  drawing  from  the  corn-stalk.  As  the  school  is  in  a 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city  I  asked  the  teacher  where  she  ob- 
tained her  material  and  she  told  me  this  story  of  ingenuity,  persever- 
ance and  interest. 

**Last  spring  when  the  class  was  studying  seeds,  one  boy  took 
a  kernel  of  corn  home.  As  there  was  not  a  single  inch  of  loose  earth 
in  which  to  plant  it,  he  (a  Fourth  Grade  boy)  dug  a  brick  up  in  the 
back  yard,  planted  his  corn,  cared  for  it  all  summer  as  it  grew,  and 
the  lesson  in  the  fall  was  from  the  growth  of  this  seed." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  whole  class  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
enter-prise  and  made  drawings  which  were  full  of  life  and  interest  ? 

Very  truly, 

Mabel  J.  Chase. 

INTEREST  in  School  Gardens  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Mr.  Curry's  description  of  the  sensible  work 
done  at  Oakdale,  Mass.,  under  that  genius  in  boy 
management,  Supt.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  will  be  wel- 
comed, I  believe,  by  many  teachers.  It  is  full  of 
suggestion  as  to  method.  By  the  way,  have  you 
Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  185,  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? It  is  worth  having.  Beautifying  the 
Home  Grounds  is  the  subject.  Apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Publications,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     No  charge. 

You  ought  to  have  at  hand  also  Mr.  Edward 
Gillett's  attractive  catalogue  of  Hardy  Ferns  and 
Flowers.  It  contains  the  most  reliable  information 
to  be  had,  and  excellent  half  tones  of  the  flowers  and 
ferns  at  their  best.  A  two-cent  stamp  sent  to  Mr. 
Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.,  would  bring  you  a  copy. 
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THE  FRONTISPIECE  is  the  color  key  to  the 
twelve  elect  birds*  For  a  long  time  teachers 
have  felt  the  need  of  good  bird  outlines  for  children 
to  color  that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the 
markings  of  our  commonest  birds.  Mr.  Ralph  Hoff^ 
manii  of  Cambridge  kindly  gave  his  opinion  as  to 
the  twelve  of  Erst  importance,  and  these  ti^elve 
have  been  drawn  in  characteristic  attitudes  which 
show  the  essential  color  markings,  and  published 
by  The  Davis  Press  in  the  form  of  outlines  for 
coloring.  Each  bird  is  well  arranged  on  a  sheet 
with  a  panel  for  an  appropriate  quotation,  and  v^lth 
each  set  of  forty-eight  sheets  are  included  several 
of  these  Color  Keys,  giving  the  essential  colors 
onlyv  greatly  simpIiEed»  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion. Bird  Day  and  How  to  Prepare  for  It  r Charles 
A.  Babcock,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  and  these  out- 
lines for  coloring  will  supplement  each  other  and 
make  this  spring  memorable  in  the  history  of  your 
school* 


THE  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern  An  Teachers' 
Association  at  Trenton,  N*  J.,  May  4-6,  promises 
to  he  a  moat  helpful  and  enjoyable  conference. 
Every  supervisor  within  three  hundreii  miles  at 
least,  should  mark  the  date  with  a  vermilion  pencil 
at  once,  and  begin  to  lay  plans  for  the  trip*  There 
w^ill  be  good  speakers,  suggestive  exhibitions,  free 
discussions  and  — reduced  rates! 
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MODEL  AND  OBJECT  DRAWING 


AWARDS 
First  Prize,  $5. 

Linda  Kellenberger,  Group  in  pencil,  Grade  VII,  Durango,  Colo. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Marion  N.  Sibley,  Book  in  pencil,  Grade  VIII,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Howard  Morrison,  Group  in  color,  third  mode,  Grade  VIII,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

Raymond  Hale,  Grade  IV,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Grade  IX,  Bristol,  Conn. 
John  McCann,  Grade  VI,  Dudley,  Mass. 
Stella  Rider,  Grade  VII,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Mildred  Burrage,  Grade  IX,  Togus,  Maine. 

Fourth  Prize,  Box  of  Milton  Bradley  Water  Colors. 

Lauren  D.  Lyman,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Howard  Poole,  Grade  I,  Sanford,  Maine. 

Garland  Wilcox,  Grade  II,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Robert  Young,  Grade  IX,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Bessie  Baker,  Grade  VII,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Mildred  E.  Friel,  Grade  VIII,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Winifred  J.  Knight,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Fred  A.  Farrington,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Morley  Walter,  Grade  VI,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Paul  E.  Murray,  Grade  VIII,  Skowhegan,  Maine.      ' 
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Arthur  Anderson,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Elisabeth  Bailej,  North  Scituate. 
Bessie  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Charles  Bessner,  Chicago,  111. 
Mary  Brown,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Mary  Budd,  Rje,  N.  Y. 
Werner  Carlson,  Gardner. 
Earl  Carpenter,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Irena  Cole,  Scituate. 
Leo  Collins,  Easthampton. 
Ernst  Corts,  Glenside,  Pa. 
George  Daniels,  Rve,  N.  Y. 
Xellie  Derrv,  Concord.  N.  H. 
Henrv  Everding,  Forestville,  Ct. 
Mildred  Friel,  Easthampton. 
Alice  Gannon,  Concord,  N.  11. 
Louise  Gear  J,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Elsie  Gray,  Easthampton. 
Anna  Greene,  Middletown.  Ct. 
Corinne  Haling.  Mideletown.  Ct. 
Dora  Hall,  La  Mott,  Pa. 
Alice  J.  Hcrrick,  Winchendon. 
Alice  Humiston.  Delaware.  Ohio. 
Marguerite  Hy land. Forest vi lie, Ct. 
Ethel  M.  Jenkins.  Hopedale. 
Walter  Kallstrom.  Bristol.  Ct. 
Harvey  La  Gassey.  Bristol.  Ct. 
Dana  Larochelle.  Concord.  N.  H. 
Beulah  Lawrence.  Winchendon. 
Paul  Litchfield,  North  Scituate. 


Ruth  McGinnis,  Friendship,  N.Y. 
Philip  Merian,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Ray  Miller,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
William  Morgan,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Agnes  Nelson,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Y.P.,RumfordSch.,Concord,N.H. 
Helen  Perkins,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Winslow  Phillips,  Winchendon. 
Ivan  Pierce,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Pansy  Poole,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Poole,  Sanford,  Maine. 
Wallace  Riedel,  Easthampton. 
May  Rollins.  Dudley. 
Ida  Savageau,  Ash  Street. 
Stella  Sanborn,  Skowhegan,  Me. 
Florence  Schaefer,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Scott,  Dudley. 
Elizabeth  Shurtleff,Concord,N.H. 
Howard  Smith,  Easthampton. 
Edna  Smith,  Durango,  Colo. 
Marion  Smith,  Easthampton. 
.\lbert  A.  Smith,  Glenside,  Pa. 
Annie  Sneska,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Mamie  Stenquit»t,  Gardner. 
Albertha  Taft,  Sanford,  Me. 
Isabel le  Thomas,  Skowhegan,  Me. 
Fred  C.  Valiton,  Gardner. 
Cell  a  Vining.  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Frances  Wahler,  Durango,  Colo. 
Marjorie  Warren,  Augusta,  Me. 


Mary  Welch.  Dudley. 

The  Competitions  continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  L'ncle  Sam 
has  to  run  an  extra  mail  bag  to  North  Scituate  the  day  before  the 
closing  date.     No  doubt  he  is  curious  to  know  what  it  all  means ! 
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The  dfawinga  were  better  than  those  submitted  the  month  before, 
but  still  not  right  in  drawing  The  subjects  were  well  chosen,  the 
arrangement  of  sheet  was  good,  the  color  in  most  cases  harmonious, 
the  handling  fair,  but  the  whole  thing  disappointing  because  the 
drawing  was  not  right, —  two  or  three  apples  in  the  same  place, 
edges  shooting  off  in  any  direction  thej  took  a  notion  to  go,  ellipses 
sharpened  at  both  ends  sharper  than  a  **  luckjr-bug,"  Chinese  lanterns 
with  ends  upside  down  and  inside  out,  jugs  with  handles  on  skewing, 
bowls  without  thickness,  and  books  without  covers ! 

Such  things  will  never  do,  my  dear  bojs  and  girls ;  we  must  not 
invent  impossible  things !  Nobodj  received  a  prize  unless  his  draw- 
ing was  right.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  manj  well 
mounted  drawings,  how  manj  gay  in  color,  how  many  with  beautiful 
light  and  shade,  had  to  move  down,  down,  down,  to  let  simple,  un- 
attractive pencil  outline  drawings  move  up,  up,  up,  until  thej  took 
third  prize,  second  prize^  first  prize!  Better  be  right  than  be 
elegant  I 

Please  do  not  roll  the  drawings.     Send  them  flat. 

How  hard  it  must  be  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  to  wait  so  long  to 
hear  about  the  prizes!  and  how  very  hard  to  wait  so  much  longer 
to  see  any  of  the  drawings  reproduced  in  the  School  Arts  Book ! 

Those  which  received  first  and  second  prizes,  and  perhaps  several 
others  will  appear  in  the  June  number  and  after  that  some  will  appear 
every  month. 

LET   ME   REPEAT   ONCE   MORE 
5^**  When  you  endorse  the  drawing  on  the  back  do  not  forget  to 
irive  street  and  number  9i%  well  as  name,  school,  grade,  town  and  state. 
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WEAVING  FOUNDATIONS 

HE  one  great  aim  of  manual 
training  is  to  combine  judgment, 
a  purely  mental  function,  and 
execution,  a  purely  physical  one* 
There  seems  to  be  no  work  so 
efficient  in  combining  the  two 
from  the  beginning  as  basketry. 
The  material  varies  so  in  texture 
that  care  andjudgment  arc  re- 
quired in  its  manipulation,  and 
so  few  tools  arc  used  that  the 
hand  must  do  all  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  work* 

In  all  teaching  the  **  char- 
acter of  work"  should  be  em- 
phasized rather  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  that  which  is  produced 
by  work*  The  aim  should  be 
to  have  work  complete  in  all 
Its  parts,  relatively  perfect  *  as 
to  beauty  of  design  and  work- 
manship, and  finished,  in  so  far 
as  the  completed  work  coming 


•  1  lay  "  r»l-ttvely  perfect  ^  fmhog  that  whiN  their*  im  iiolh(J>t  ■b.ftluttty  rat- 
f.£t  pQ.iibJ«  to  th«  h*ii4er  m*n.  the  term  mwy  be  w»«l  «leliv«ly  ror  wMtev«r  mtkn 
th«  nearest  appf  o»ch  lo  peHtttten. 
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from   the    pupil  can   show  hts  mtention   and   evince 
careful  and  diligent  work. 

1(1  manual  training  work  the  procedure  should 
be  from  the  simple  to  the  complex*  The  teacher 
should  never  hurry  the  different  stages  of  the  virork 
faster  that  the  young  mind  can  go*  The  pupil 
must  comprehend  each  step*  Let  the  motto  be 
"Not  How  much,  but  How  well." 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  features  of  ^veav- 
ing  spoken  of  in  the  Brst  article  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  simple  problem  on  ^vhich  to  work.  Mats 
of  various  sizes  are  useful,  may  be  made  beautiful^ 
and  as  they  embody  all  the  constructive  features 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a  basket,  may  well  be  taken 
as  the  first  problem. 

The  foundation  pieces  on  which  the  weaving  of 
a  mat  or  the  bottom  of  a  basket  is  done  arc  known 
as  spokes  because  they  radiate  from  a  common 
center  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 

A  finished  mat  of  the  simplest  construction  te 
shown  in  figure  i  A,  For  this  we  use  an  odd  num- 
ber of  spokes  and  a  single  weaver.  The  material 
required  is  as  follows  :  Four  pieces  of  No,  3  reed 
12  inches  long,  one  piece  7  inches  long  and  a  weaver 
of  No.  2  reed.  These  are  held  together  in  the  left 
hand  and  grouped  as  shown  in  figure  2. 

The  short  odd  one  is  between  the  upper  end  of 
the  two  vertical  ones  and  the  horizontal  pair  is 
behind   the   vertical   group.      This   brings   the   three 
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vertical  spokes  above,  and  in  front  of,  the  horizontal 
pair.  The  weaver  of  No.  2  rced  is  placed  as  shown, 
(figure  2)  behind  the  vertical  group  and  along  the 
top  of  the  horizontal  pair  with  its  right  hand  end 
projecting  about  3*4  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
vertical  group. 


The  weaver  is  then  brought  to  the  right  in  front 
of  the  vertical  group,  back  and  down  behind  the 
horizontal  group  thereby  binding  its  own  end  to  the 
spokes^  (Figure  3,  A,  shows  the  exact  position  of 
the  weaver.) 
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It  next  comes  to  the  left  in  front  of  the  vertical 
and  belov^  the  horizontal  group,  and  up  behind  the 
horizontal  group  to  the  position  from  which  it  first 
started.  It  now  follows  the  same  course  once  more 
until  it  has  been  around  the  group  twice  as  shown 
in  figure  3,  B  ;  but  the  next  time  instead  of  coming 
down  across  the  horizontal  spokes  as  shown  in 
that  figure,  the  spokes  are  separated  and  the  under 
and  over  weaving  commences  as  seen  in  figure  4, 

The  left  hand  does  the  holding  and  the  right 
hand  the  weaving.     Be  sure  to  hold  the  spokes  out 


straight  as  the  weaving  is  done  around  them  in 
order  that  the  weaver  may  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  spokes,  and  not  the  spokes  to  the  weaver  as 
shown  in  figure  5,  A.  Figure  5,  B»  shows  the 
correct  method.  The  spokes  are  approximately  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane. 

When  the  spokes  are  all  (figure  4)  the  same 
distance  apart  at  the  weaving,  hold  the  mat  down 
on  a  fiat  surface  (figure  6)  and  continue  the  weaving 
until  it  is  3  inches  in  diameter.  Figure  6  illustrates 
the  correct  position  of  the  hands  when  holding 
the    work    down   on    a    surface.      Hold    the    spokes 
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down  iKTith  the  left  hand  and  weave  with  the  right. 
This  illustrates  the  weaving  of  a  much  larger  mat 
but  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same*  If  one  ^Hreaver 
is  too  short  to  bring  the  weaving  to  the  desired 
si^c,  join  the  weavers  as  shown  in  figure  3*  D,  and 
continue  the  vrcaving  as  though  the  weaver  vi^ere 
continuous,  being  careful  to  keep  the  liveavtng  close 
together  i^ith  the  left  hand  each  time  it  goes  over 
and  under  a  spoke. 


Right  at  this  point  insist  upon  the  pupils'  going 
slowly  and  weaving  closely <  The  later  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  to  weave  correctly  will  more  than 
offset  any  discouragement  at  not  seeming  able  to 
produce  great  results  at  once. 

Next  cut  off  the  weaver  long  enough  to  go  a 
little  more  than  once  around  the  circumference  and 
overcast  the  weaving  in  the  following  manner:  As 
the  weaver  comes  from  behind  a  spoke«  put  it  over 
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the  next  spoke  to  the  right 
and  through  the  last  row 
of  weaving  just  before  it 
gets  to  the  following  spoke* 
It  then  goes  behind  that 
spoke,  over  the  next  and 
through  the  weaving,  as 
before,  just  before  it  gets 
to  the  next  spoke*  ' 

Figure  7  shows  one 
stitch   of   overcasting   and  | 
the  second  stitch  just  ready  | 
to  be  pulled  through.   This 
process  continues  once 
around,  when    the  weaver  | 
is  cut  off  on  the  back  side  I 
of  the  last  spoke  as  shown 
in  figure  1,  B.     Finish  the 
mat  with  an   open    border 
(figure  8,  A)  by  turning  in   the  ends  of  the  spokes. 

Figure  8  shows  another  **  device"  to  illustrate 
some  simple  open  borders.  These  may  be  woven 
left-handed  or  right-handed  as  is  most  convenient. 
In  "A  '  one  spoke  goes  in  front  of  the  next  and 
inserts  just  before  it  gets  to  the  third.  In  **  B  " 
one  goes  in  front  of  two  and  inserts  just  before  it 
gets  to  the  fourth.  In  **C''  one  goes  in  front  of 
three  and  inserts  just  before  it  gets  to  the  fifth.  In 
**D/'  in    front   of   four    and   just    before    the    sixth* 
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Judgment  is  required  to  get  the  right  sized  loop. 
The  length  of  spoke  required  after  overcasting  can 
be  found  by  trial.  All  spokes  must  be  cut  the  same 
lengthy  sharpened,  and  inserted  equally.  In  these 
borders  if  the  spokes  are  approximately  an  inch 
apart  '*A**  will  require  about  2  3-4  inches  outside 
of  the  overcasting,  **B"  about  4  1-4  inches^  *'C'* 
S  i-a  to  6  1-2  inches^  and  "  D"  6  1-2  to  8  1-2  inches. 
These  Sengths  allow  for  insertion. 


In  figure  3,  A,  B,  and  C  illustrate  another  method 
of  starting  a  center  with  one  weaver*  In  this  case 
two  pieces  are  split  in  the  center  and  the  other 
two  are  put  through  them  with  the  odd  one  inserted 
as  shown  at  A,  The  weaving  proceeds  as  by  the 
first  method  until  two  courses  are  woven  when, 
Instead  of  separating  the  three  spokes  and  begin* 
ning  the  single  weaving,  the  weaver  Is  reversed  as 
shown  at  B  and  two   courses   are  woven   the  other^ 
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way.  The  separation  into  singles  then  begins  as 
at  C.  This  method  of  splitting  half  of  the  spokes 
and  putting  the  others  through  them  is  the  better 
method  of  the  two  as  it  is  the  less  difficult  to  hold 
the  group  while  the  first  two  rows  are  woven. 

Fig*  1,  B  shows  a  mat  the  center  of  which  was 
started  by  the  second  method.  The  spokes  are  of 
No,  4  reed  and  the  weavers  of  No*  3*  Four  spokes 
are  12  I '2  inches  long  and  one,  7  1-2  inches.  The 
border  is  illustrated  at  A  Fig*  8,  The  weaving  was 
31-4  inches  in  diameter  before  overcasting* 

Figure  9  shows  the  method  of  starting  a  center 
with  the  paring  weave.  At  A  three  pieces  pass 
through  two  pieces  giving  ten  spokes.  At  B  three 
going  through  three  give  twelve  spokes*  The  split 
pieces  are  held  horizontally,  and  the  weaver,  doubled 
in  the  middle,  is  started  around  the  vertical  group 
above  the  horizontal  ones  as  shown  at  A  ;  one  end 
being  in  front  of  the  other  behind  the  vertical  group, 
thus  forming  the  two  weavers.  The  front  weaver 
then  comes  to  the  right  across  the  vertical  group, 
and  down  behind  the  horizontal  group.  The  rear 
one  goes  to  the  right  across  the  back  of  the  vertical 
group  and  down  in  front  of  the  horizontal  group. 
(  B  shows  the  weaving  at  this  stage.)  The  whole 
group  of  spokes  is  now  revolved  from  right  to  left 
until  the  horizontal  group  becomes  vertical,  C,  and 
the  weaving  proceeds  as  before,  holding  the  work 
with   the    left    hand,    weaving   with    the    right,    and 
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revolving  so  that  a  vertical  group  is  woven  over 
each  time.  Notice  that  the  revolution  is  from  right 
to  left  and  weaving  from  left  to  right.  In  the  illus- 
trated weaving,  spokes  of  No.  4  reed  are  used  and 
a  weaver  of  No.  2  reed.* 

When  three  pieces  cross  three  pieces  it  is 
necessary  to  go  around  the  groups  three  times 
before  separating  into  singles,  figure  9,  D.  As  soon 
as  it  is  possible  after  separating,  get  the  spokes  the 
same  distance  apart  at  the  weaving.  If  they  are 
spread  apart  as  at  £  this  can  be  done  in  two 
courses  and  single  weaving  can  be  commenced. 
Take  the  rear  weaver  and  bring  it  over  one  spoke 
and  under  the  next,  and  so  on  once  around  until 
coming  to  the  other  weaver.  F  shows  it  at  this 
stage.  Notice  that  when  a  course  is  woven  once 
around,  the  weaver  comes  outside  of  the  other 
weaver  and  stops.  The  inside  one  now  weaves 
around  until  it  comes  to  the  same  position,  with 
reference  to  the  first  one,  that  the  first  one  held  to 
it.  Continue  to  weave  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
each  as  in  single  weaving,  until  the  desired  diame- 
ter is  reached.  Overcast  as  shown  in  figure  10. 
The  weavers  are  stopped  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
weaving,  A,  and  the  top  one  is  overcast  to  the 
other,    B.      The    lower  one    is   then   overcast   until 

*  It  it  wise  to  have  the  reed  for  the  tpokea  and  stakes  two  suca  larger  than 
the  weaver  except  in  cases  where  the  bottom  is  less  than  three  inchea  in  diameter, 
when  a  difference  of  one  size  is  sufficient. 
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it  comes  opposite  to  where  the  other  overcastiog 
stopped,  C  Weavers  can  then  be  cut  off  on  the 
back  side  of  the  weaving^.  If  the  bottom  of  a  basket 
is  to  be  woven,  it  most  be  crowned  slightly,  and 
the  weaving  may  be  done  over  the  knee,  as  shown 
in  figure  ii-  This  figure  also  shows  the  correct 
method  of  holding  the  hands  when  weaving  either 
a  bottom  or  a  mat. 


Figure  I  a  shows  the  method  of  starting  a  six- 
teen spoke  center*  Four  pieces  cross  four  pieces^ 
and  two  rows  of  paring  are  woven  around  the 
groups  of  fours  before  they  are  separated  into  twros, 
A.  Two  rows  arc  then  woven  around  the  pairs 
before  separating  tbem  into  singles,  B.     When   the 
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desired   diameter  is   woven,   overcast  as   shown   in 
figure  ID. 

Figure  12,  C  shows  the  method  of  weaving  a 
center  having  20  spokes.  Here  five  cross  five. 
Three  rows  of  paring  are  woven  around  the  groups 
of  fives  and  then  a  pair  is  separated  from  each  side 
of  the  center  one  of  each  group,  forming  eight  pairs 
and  four  single  spokes.  These  are  woven  around 
twice  and  then  separated  into  singles.  C  shows  the 
work  just  before  the  separation  into  singles. 

The  large  mat,  figure  i  C,  with  open  border  is 
made  as  follows :  Cut  10  pieces  of  No.  5  reed  23 
inches  long.  Split  five  in  the  center  and  put  five 
through  them.  Weave  center  21-2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, as  described  in  figure  12,  C,  with  a  No.  2 
weaver.  Cut  off  the  weavers  on  opposite  sides 
(Figure  10,  A)  and  start  with  2  No.  3  weavers 
weaving  until  the  work  is  4  1-2  inches  in  diameter. 
Notice  in  figure  6  how  the  left  hand  holds  the  work 
down  to  the  surface  and  the  right  hand  does  the 
weaving.  When  the  weaving  is  4  1-2  in  diameter 
stop  the  weaving  as  before  and  insert  two  colored 
weavers,  weaving  four  rows,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  spokes.  Then  start  the  natural  weavers  again 
and  weave  until  the  weaving  is  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  Overcast  as  shown  in  figure  10  and  finish 
the  edge  as  in  C,  figure  8.  Spokes  want  to  be 
about  7  3-4  inches  long  outside  of  the  overcasting 
and  must  be  sharpened  on  the  end  and  inserted 
about  I  3-4  inches  into  the  weaving. 
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Whenever  the  word  *' about  "  is  used  the  sob- 
ject  requires  the  personal  judgment  of  the  one  doing 
the  work.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  texture 
of  the  reeds,  always  select  the  hardest  ones  for 
spokes  and  use  the  softest  for  weaving. 

LUTHER  WESTON   TURNER 

Director  of  Manual  Training,  Hill  School, 
Pottatown,  Pa. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    DRAWING    IN     THE 
HIGH  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

II 

THE  principal  work  in  such  a  course  is  the  making 
of  the  larger  plates  involving  all  the  conventions 
and  principles  of  architectural  drawing  and  neces- 
sitating careful  study  and  appreciation  of  certain  of 
the  finest  architectural  types  in  existence. 

After  a  small  building  with  all  its  organic  parts  has 
been  drawn  in  projection  and  mechanical  perspec- 
tive, the  general  principles  of  construction  explained 
and  the  classic  mouldings  and  their  functions  con- 
sideredp  the  Greek  Doric  and  Ionic  and  the  Roman 
Corinthian  orders  are  chosen  for  study  as  examples 
of  the  finest  detail,  not  because  they  are  to  be  used 
later  necessarily  in  design,  but  because  their  study 
involves  all  the  best  principles  of  architectural  draw- 
ing and  many  of  those  of  architectural  design.  As 
exercises  in  the  method  of  drawing  as  well  as  in  the 
study  of  form  the  scheme  of  each  of  the  orders  is 
committed  to  memory  and  mastered  by  means  of 
blackboard  drilL  Perfect  familiarity  with  all  the 
forms  drawn  in  the  course  is  also  expected  of  those 
who  take  the  entrance  examination  in  architectural 
drawing*  **  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
written  and  a  drawing  room  examination.  The  writ- 
ten examination  will  test  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  shades,  shadows,  perspective  and  arch- 
itectural drawing  in  general,  and  also  his  understand- 
ing   of  the   simple    forms    of   the    orders    and    their 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  SWAN 

mouldings.  In  the  drawing  room  examination  the 
candidate  will  be  required  to  draw  from  description, 
in  plan  and  elevation  a  simple  architectural  com- 
position (such  as  a  doorway)  involving  the  use  of  an 
order.  The  drawing  will  be  made  in  pencil  with 
cast  shadows  in  wash.*' 

In  this  study  of  the  orders  it  is  very  necessary 
to  have  the  pupils  realize  their  actual  relation  as 
details  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  originally 
used  —  their  great  range  of  variation  and  the  features 
in  the  design  of  each  one  which  have  given  it  vitality. 
It  is  somewhat  necessary  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  to  have  the  pupil  work  from  a  diagram  giving 
a  generalized  form  of  the  order  but  this  should  be 
clearly  recognized  as  giving  merely  the  scheme  or 
system  while  in  each  case  the  form  depended  on  local 
conditions  of  material  and  design  and  so  constantly 
differed  in  its  expression. 

"It  is  important  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
forms  themselves  should  be  studied  rather  than  the 
comparatively  mechanical  interpretation  of  them 
given  by  the  later  Renaissance  architects,  as  for 
instance  Vignola,  whose  book  on  the  orders  has 
hitherto  been  the  chief  guide."  • 

In  order  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  subject  of 
architectural  composition,  it  is  interesting  to  dictate 
a  simple  problem  in  design  like  one  of  those  shown  in 
plate.  The  principles  of  construction  are  explained 
and  a  conception  given  of  the  architect's  methods 
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of  designing  buildings  beginning  with  plans  and  ^A^ork* 
ing  to  the  exterior  through  the  section.  This  work 
however  is  not  included  in  this  preparation  drawing 
course  on  its  eight  or  ten  hour  a  ^veek  basis  for  the 
schools  but  is  offered  n^erely  as  a  suggestion*  One 
such  little  problem  could  probably  be  given  during 
the  year  and  would  do  much  to  stimulate  the  Interest 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  severe  discipline* 

Throughout  the  course  much  attention  is  paid 
to  lettering  both  in  its  monumental  and  decorative 
use  and  in  its  purely  useful  aspect*  The  forras  of 
lettering  used  in  this  early  course  arc  the  reformed 
and  simple  classical  ones  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  any  experience 
with  color  in  this  preparation  work  as  laid  out  for 
a  normal  course,  but  a  recognition  of  exact  values 
of  the  neutral  scale  is  insisted  upon  and  in  a  school 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  exercises 
which  would  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  definite 
terminology  of  the  science  of  color  which  would  help 
them  later  in  their  use  of  it  in  their  "*  renderings  '* 
and  enable  them  to  understand  the  criticisms  on 
this  part  of  their  work,  which  are  now  often  too 
vague. 

In  this  rendering  or  developing  the  form  by 
means  of  india  Ink  washes  there  are  also  definite 
principles  involved  such  as  aerial  perspective  or 
relative  contrasts  on  near  and  distant  surfaces  and 
by  dictating    definite  values    of   black    and  white    in 
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the  earliest  work  and  gradually  giving  more  freedom 
to  the  pupil's  judgment  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

There  are  certain  important  things  that  the  be- 
ginner must  achieve  in  all  this  early  discipline. 
His  observation  must  be  trained  to  see  in  his  me- 
chanical projection  drawing  the  reality  of  the  object 
drawn,  he  must  not  talk  about  the  plan  —  front 
elevation  and  side  elevation  of  one  building  as  *<  this 
building"  and  *<  that  building,"  but  from  the  first 
must  realize  the  inseparableness  of  the  projections 
of  the  object  and  carry  them  along  together  in  his 
development.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  proportions 
both  in  perspective  and  projection,  and  to  produce 
similar  ones  at  any  scale,  he  must  systematically 
in  his  drawing  fix  first  his  position  (axis  or  axes), 
then  his  measures  (dimensions)  and  then  his  shades 
( outlines  and  detail)  and  he  must  know  exactly  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  pencil,  pen  and  wash  before 
he  does  it.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  do  all  these 
things  instinctively  is  to  do  them  again  and  again 
in  differing  problems,  and  by  learning  and  following 
the  definite  principles  involved.  There  must  be  no 
mere  copying,  but  there  must  be  the  ability  to 
criticize  one's  own  or  a  neighbor's  work  on  the  basis 
of  definite  and  clearly  understood  principles. 

Finally  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  par- 
ticularly apt  pupils  there  will  show  itself  a  tendency 
to  be  clever  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  This  is  a 
failing  that  the  engineering  draughtsman  does  not 
usually  sufi'er  from,  but  the  architect  uses  his  mechan- 
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ical  instruments  with  much  freedom  and  a  talented 
beginner  needs  close  watching.  Perhap  hard  marks 
will  aid  him  to  be  accurate  and,  perhaps,  if  he  is 
appreciative,  those  sentiments  so  inimitably  ex- 
pressed  with  regard  to  literature  by  Robert  Ltouis 
Stevenson  may  help  him:  "And  for  a  last  ^irord: 
in  all  narrative  there  is  only  one  way  to  be  clever 
and  that  is  to  be  exact.  To  be  vivid  is  a  secondary 
quality  which  must  pre-suppose  the  first,  for  vividly 
to  convey  a  wrong  impression  is  only  to  make 
failure  conspicuous." 

WALTER  DANA  SWAN 

Instructor  in  Architecture,  Harvard  University 


Note.  The  study  of  form  in  the  coarse  outlined  above  has  been  largely 
based  on  the  following  work.  Ruhlmann:  Die  Architektur  des  Classtschen 
Alterthums  und  der  Renaissance,  the  plates  of  which  with  a  poor  EngHsb  trans- 
lation of  the  text  can  be  obtained  from  Bruno  Hessling.  64  Kast  lath  St..  New  York 
City.  The  followinji:  works,  however,  have  been  found  useful  in  lajring  out  the 
course.     Professor  Ware's  American  Vignola  having  been  particularly  helpful. 

W.  R.  Ware.  The  American  Vignola.  published  at  present  by  Intematioiial 
Correspondence  School.  Scranton.  Pa. 

J.  B.  da  Vignola.  Plates  drawn  and  arranged  by  Pierre  Esquie.  Published 
bv  Bates  &  Guild  Corapanv.  Boston.  Mass. 

J.  Suadet.  Elements e't  Theorie  de  TArchitecture.  Wm.  Ilelburn,  10  Bast  i6th 
St..  New  York. 

S.  L.  N.  Durard.  Precis  des  Lecons  d" Architecture.  Wra.  Helburn,  10  Hast 
i6ih  St..  New  York. 

F.  C.  Brown.  Letters  and  Lettering.  Published  by  Bates  it  Guild  Company. 
Boston.  Mass. 

H.  McGoodwin.  Architectural  Shades  and  Shadows.  Published  by  Bates 
&  Guild  Company.  Boston.  Mass. 

C.  F.  Edrainsier.     Architectural  Drawin;;. 

H.  Dickpony.  Editor.  Collection  of  Ileliotype  plates  from  Drawings  by 
students  of  French  Academy  at  Rome. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  at  Harvard  is  at  present  prepared  to  f nr- 
nish  a  limited  number  of  diaf^rams  of  the  Tuscan  Greek  Doric  and  Ionic  and 
Roman  Corinthian  ^see  diagram-  orders,  which  will  he  sold  for  a  nominal 
sum.  Further  infi>rmation  in  regard  to  the  course  in  .\rchitectural  Drawing; 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  writer  of  the  alx)ve  article,  at  Robinson  Hall.Cam* 
bridge.  Ma.ss.'  Copies  of  "Outlines  of  Requirement-  in  Drawing"  for  entrance 
examination  and  regular  announcements  of  Summer  Scl  ^x^l  Courses  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  Prof.  S  L.  Love,  University  Hall.  Carnbridge.  Mass.  ' 
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PREPARATION  FOR  DESIGN 

HOWEVER  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  part 
of  our  school  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  study  of  design.  The  success 
of  every  industry  in  which  appearances  count,  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  decoration,  and  the 
instinct  for  ornament  so  common  to  all  mankind  is 
too  evident  a  force  to  ignore  —  even  if  we  consider 
the  matter  purely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  question  is  not,  shall  we  teach  design  but 
how  shall  we  teach  it. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  design,*  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  knowledge  both  of  drawing  and  of 
design  which  is  displayed  by  the  average  student 
who  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the  various 
advanced  schools.  This  is  even  more  surprising 
because  most  of  the  students  are  graduates  of  high 
schools.  I  have  also  noticed  that,  although  in  some 
cases,  a  student's  previous  study  is  helpful  to  his 
advanced  work,  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning  as  if  the  students 
had  never  heard  of  the  subject  before*  If  it  were 
possible  to  give  these  students  a  proper  preliminary 
training  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  them  would  be  much  simplified  and 


*  Mr.  OcoTf  e  la  Teacher  of  Dei i en  in  the  Mauachu*etu  Normal  Art  School. 
Prjnctpiil  of  the  An  DepmTtrnent,  L^wclt  Textile  Schooli  and  PrJne^pal  oi  the  Bven- 
ine  School  of  Dc«%a,  Boston.     Editor. 
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the  results  vastly  more  satisfactory*  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  some  suggestions  along  this  lUie 
that  I  have  undertaken  to  write  this  paper. 

1  believe  that  the  charge  brought  against  modern 
methods    of   teaching  in  general  is  true    also  of   the 
teaching  of  art :  that  many  phases  of  it   are   under^ 
taken  but  none    of  them  is  mastered.     The   average 
student  conies    to  us  with    almost  no    knowledge  of 
design,  cither  of  the  principles  of  color  or  of   orna- 
ment.    I  realise  that  I  may  underrate  the  influence 
of  previous  study  in  the  final  results  i  but,  certainly, 
if   they  have  any  knowledge  most  of  them  succeed 
admirably  in  hiding  it.     I  think  the  fault  is  due,  not 
to    inefBciency  on  the   part  of  former  teachers «   but  ■ 
because  too  much  was  expected  of  them.     The  whole  ^ 
subject  of  design  is  undertaken  when  the  work  should 
be  confined  to  two    or  at  most  three  phases  of   the 
subject.     In    the    grammar    and    high    schools,     the 
students  have   had  a  smattering  of  nature  drawing, 
historical    ornament,    design,    construction,    applied 
design,    composition  and    color,  besides    no    end     of 
subdivisions   of  these  subjects.     It  is    manifest   that 
with   the   many  other   matters   to   be   covered    it    is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  these.     It  is 
certainly  impossible  to  learn  them  at  all  thoroughly. 

I  realize  that  the  kind  of  instruction  given  to 
students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  along 
a  particular  line  might  reasonably  differ  from  that 
given  to  students  whose  instruction  ends  with  their 
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departure  from  the  high  school.  But  my  problem 
is  to  suggest  that  which  would  better  prepare  them 
for  advanced  work  along  the  line  of  design.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  always  better  to  learn  a  few  things 
well,  than  many  imperfectly. 

What  our  students  lack  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  decision ;  the  ability  to  make  up  their 
minds.  The  continual  putting  aside  of  one  thing  and 
the  substitution  of  another  before  the  first  is  under- 
stood is,  I  believe,  largely  responsible  for  this. 

If  the  students  who  present  themselves  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Normal  or  other  advanced  schools 
were  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  theory  and  use  of 
color,  in  composition,  and  in  the  drawing  of  natural 
forms,  at  least  three  times  as  much  could  be  ac- 
complished with  them  as  is  possible  with  the  students 
trained  under  the  present  system.  If  they  came  to 
us  with  a  good  foundation  in  these  three  subjects 
we  could  devote  our  time  to  teaching  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  design,  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  any  industrial  expression,  the  harmony  of  color 
and  historical  ornament. 

To  make  my  statements  more  concrete  I  will 
specify  exactly  what  I  mean  by  these  subjects. 
The  first  of  these,  <<the  drawing  of  natural  forms," 
really  comes  under  the  head  of  drawing  rather  than 
design,  yet  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  de- 
signer, it  would  be  especially  desirable  if  the  student 
was  taught  to  make  simple  and  direct  studies  from 
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nature,  in  color  if  possible  —  not  pictorial  but  of  per- 
haps two  tones  for  the  foliage,  and  two  or  three  for 
the  flowers  and  fruit,  preferably  on  warm,  gray 
paper  (not  the  slate  gray  u  and  with  white  i«rhcrc 
white  flowers  or  lighter  tones  were  needed.  The 
studies  besides  being  studies  from  nature,  could  be 
arranged  on  the  paper  with  a  view  to  making  an 
interesting  composition,  D.  Some  parts  should  be 
allowed  to  project  beyond  the  limit  of  the  space  and 
so  be  lost,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  inter- 
esting backgrounds  as  well  as  to  produce  good  plmm 
forms.  Thus  the  students  would  be  applying  the 
principles  of  composition  as  they  worked* 

Besides  the  composition  thus  expressed  I  \^ould 
have  the  students  take  these  same  plant  forms  and 
arrange  them  with  diflFcrent  spacing,  shifting  them 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  raise  or  lower  thein  in  order 
to  change  the  shape  of  the  space  in  which  they  are 
planned,  as  suggested  in  the  plate  at  A,  B,  C>  By 
treating  these  plans  in  various  ranges  of  value, 
black,  white  and  gray,  two  tones  of  gray,  three 
tones  of  gray,  or  black  and  white  only,  another  phase 
of  composition  would  be  developed. 

In  color  I  would  have  them  learn  what  the 
standard  colors  are,  how  they  may  be  made  into 
tints  and  shades,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  broken 
or  gray  colors.  Above  all  I  would  have  them  taught 
that  the  value  is  independent  of  the  color;  that  is, 
that  It   can  sttll  be  red  whether  it  is  light  or   dark. 
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They  should  learn  too  that  any  color  may  be  mod- 
ified in  three  directions,  toward  the  light,  to^^irard 
the  dark,  and  toward  the  gray. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  of  re-organizing  the  estab- 
lished methods  of  teaching  and  hesitate  to  suggest 
any  changes  —  but  I  have  been  asked  to  express  my 
opinion  of  the  matter  and  here  it  is.  I  feel  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  I  have  offered  would 
require  less  time  and  give  better  results  so  far  at 
least  as  the  teaching  of  design  in  advanced  schools 
is  concerned. 

VESPER  LINCOLN  GEORGE 

Maiden,  Mass. 
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THERE  are  those  who  affirm  that  lettering,  like 
spelling,  is  a  divine  endowment,  that  some  people 
naturally  letter  well  as  others  naturally  spell  well. 
Inasmuch  as  all  people  do  not  do  all  things  equally 
well,  even  under  identical  conditions,  there  is  a 
measure  of  truth  in  the  above  belief.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  some  people  to  letter  better  than  others, 
let  us  admit  that.  The  pupil  who  letters  better 
than  his  neighbor  does  so  because  he  comprehends 
more  thoroughly  three  simple  principles  which  are 
involved  in  good  printing. 

It  will  help  us  in  our  teaching  if  we  compare 
excellent  printing  with  inferior  work  and  we  may 
well  note  the  features  common  to  good  lettering. 
We  can  pronounce  in  ten  seconds  all  the  words 
written  on  the  board  for  the  spelling  lesson.  Now 
if  we  try  again  to  read  the  list  from  beginning  to 
end  and  see  each  letter  in  each  word,  it  will  take 
us  several  times  as  long.  Little  children  sometimes 
read  before  they  know  all  the  letters.  AVe  read  by 
seeing,  not  individual  letters,  but  groups  of  letters, 
words.  Therefore  it  is  manifestly  necessary  that 
letters  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  distinctly  form 
separate  words.  The  simplest  and  most  prevalent 
error  in  the  printing  of  a  beginner  is  illustrated  in 
figure  I.  We  should  work  on  the  principle  that 
the  letters  in  each  word  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  they  can  be,  and  that  neighboring  words 
be  placed  so  far  apart  that  another  letter  could  be 
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Inserted  betivecn   any   two  words.     It  is  better   to 
exaggerate  both  of  these  points  at  first,  rather  than 
to    verge    toward    the    kind    of    printing    shown    In  fl 
Egure  i< 

Figure  3  shows  another  familiar  fault  in  school 
lettering.  There  is  lacking  in  the  mind  of  him  ^who 
does  work  of  this  nature  a  definite  standard  of 
vertical.  The  fact  that  these  letters  are  at  cross 
purposes  does  not  jar  him^  The  rhythm  ^»^hich 
should  come  from  the  consistent  vertical  movement 
of  all  the  letters  is  missing.  The  lettering  lacks 
unity  for  this  reason.  Generally  where  letters  arc 
not  vertical  in  their  placing  on  the  paper,  their  in- 
correct position  is  caused  by  the  tipping  of  the 
paper  on  the  desk  while  making  the  letters.  It  fl 
wlU  be  noted  that  the  error  usually  consists  in 
slanting  the  letters  as  in  slant  hand  writing.  It  is 
practically  impossible  in  school  to  get  vertical  letter*  fl 
ing  unless  the  paper  be  kept  vertically  upon  the 
desk.  Vertical  papers  will  cure  slant  letterings  in 
time.  fl 

The  third  and  last  error  of  which  we  need  speak 
is  shown  in  Bgure  4.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to 
consider  this  in  two  parts.  Of  course  the  pupils  H 
will  tell  us  that  the  S  and  the  E  are  upside  down, 
but  why  are  they  ?  'Tis  not  a  question  of  balance^ 
as  will  be  suggested,  for  a  vertical  line  through  the 
center  of  the  letter  will  prove  that  It  is  perfectly 
balanced,    figure   5,      '^  But   it   looks   as   if  it  would 
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fall  over.'*  Yet  it  won't,  and  none  of  us  can  push 
it  over  1  The  last  answer  is  right,  however,  it 
seems  to  lack,  not  balance,  but  the  power  to  keep 
its  balance,  that  is  stability.  We  are  used  to  see- 
ing tree  trunks  and  tall  chimneys  and  sno^^  men, 
ctc.t  so  made  that  they  arc  apparently  able  to  stand 
up  without  danger  of  toppling,  and  although  we 
know  that  the  S  cannot  fall  over  we  are  better 
satisfied  when  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  might  do  so 
at  any  moment. 

Now  notice  the  horizontal  lines  in  these  letters, 
figure  6*  They  have  been  put  at  different  levels  in 
the  several  letters^  each  level  independent  of  the 
others.  Good  lettering  has  an  orderly  plan  in  its 
horizontal  lining,  just  as  it  has  in  its  vertical  lining. 
A  simple  plan  adopted  by  many  in  making  letters 
is  to  divide  the  horizontal  height  of  the  letters  into 
thirds  and  to  base  all  the  horizontal  lines  upon  these 
division  lines,  figure  7.  Lettering  is  correct  if  con- 
sistently built  on  any  other  similar  plan,  figure  8.  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  get  good  lettering  at  first  without 
carefully  drawn  guide  lines.  When  one  considers 
how  the  professional  sign  painter  always  plans  from 
first  to  last  his  letters  and  words  with  light  pencil 
or  chalk  lines  before  painting  a  letter,  one  marvels 
not  at  the  failures  of  those  pupils  who  cannot  ^A^ait 
to  do  this  preliminary  work,  but  rush  in  where 
adepts  fear  to  tread. 

Let  us  again  state  the  three  principles  :  i,  group 
all  letters  into  words,  with  definite  spaces  between 
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the  words  ;  2,  The  lines  or  axes  of  all  letters  must 
be  vertical,  (unless  all  arc  slanted  at  the  same 
angle  as  when  using  an  italic  alphabet ;  3,  good 
lettering  has  an  orderly  plan  in  its  horizontal  lining. 

In  our  first  practice  there  are  two  objections 
to  printing  the  alphabet,  the  pupils  always  reach  Z 
some  minutes  ahead  of  the  teacher  who  patiently 
plans  and  draws  each  letter  on  the  board,  and  there 
is  in  the  printing  of  the  alphabet  neither  practice 
in  grouping  letters  into  words  nor  in  separating  one 
word  from  another.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  we 
may  print  the  sentence,  "The  large  brown  fox 
jumps  over  the  lazy  dog/'  But  who  cares  if  he 
docs  ?  The  merit  in  this  sentence  is  that  it  contains 
nearly  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

Instead,  let  us  take  a  sentence  worth  saving  in 
mounted  form,  worth  '*  lining  in''  in  color,  worth 
an  excellent  mount,  and  finally  worth  putting  up  in 
our  room  at  home.  We  will  leave  the  choice  of 
texts  for  this  sheet  with  the  individual  teacher,  it 
being  necessary  only  that  the  text  chosen  be  one 
in  which  the  teacher  rejoices,  that  she  may  cause 
her  pleasure  to  be  participated  in  by  the  class*  A 
lightly  ruled  sheet,  planned  to  receive  letters,  say 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  high,  is  the  first  requisite, 
figure  g.  To  make  the  sheet  more  attractive,  a 
simple  Initial  can  begin  the  text*  The  general  plan 
of  this  initial  may  be  suggested,  e.  g.,  its  oblong 
frame  may  well  extend  down  to  the  top  of  the 
second    line   of  words,    figure    10;   the    letter   to   be 
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placed  in  the  oblong  ought  to  be  equidistant  from 
all  sides  of  its  small  frame,  figure  ii;  whatever 
shading  is  to  be  done  on  this  letter  is  to  be  that 
which  one  would  naturally  make  if  he  were  drawing 
the  letter  with  a  pen,  the  downward  strokes  only, 
figure  13  ;  the  simple  form  of  decoration  added  below 
should  be  related  to  the  left  vertical  edge  at  least, 
of  the  oblong  above,  figure  13.  The  second  letter  of 
the  first  word  should  be  as  close  to  the  initial  as 
are  any  two  letters  in  other  words,  figure  14. 

We  will  lightly  letter  the  words  in  the  top  line 
until  we  come  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  end  of 
the  line  when  we  must  pause  to  plan  the  line  so 
that  its  last  word  will  leave  a  margin  at  the  nght 
of  the  same  width  as  the  left  margin,  figure  15. 
This  will  appear  more  difficult  than  it  really  is,  but 
it  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  in  each 
printed  line.  It  is  better  to  economize  on  space 
between  the  letters  than  to  draw  thin  letters,  figure 
16-  It  will  be  noticed  in  printing  many  of  the 
words  that  the  letters  in  effect  arc  equally  distant, 
and  that  one  letter  occasionally  overlaps  another 
in  order  to  produce  this  effect.  This  is  one  of  the 
possibilities  of  free  lettering,  not  to  be  secured  with 
printer's  type  where  each  letter  is  set  upon  a  sepa- 
rate block.  Pupils  delight  to  design  each  word  so 
that  the  spaces  between  the  letters  shall  be  con- 
sistent, when  they  see  the  reason  for  so  doing* 

If  we  have  printed  this  text  in  pencil  upon 
white  paper   before  putting   it  in,  in   black  or  color, 
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it  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  our  work  ^A^hen  it 
is  later  placed  upon  a  wall  at  hoine  if  we  put  on  a 
wash  of  some  dull  gray  toned  color  over  all  the 
sheet,  for  the  white  spot  on  the  wall  will  he  too 
glaring  and  unrelated  to  its  surroundings. 


IBILE55ED  5  tit  WMO 

p  I1A5  IbMnD  tIB  W6RK 

LET  Hin  /fiK  w  mk 

BLE55EDnE55 

«Riyi4 

After  the  text  is  printed  in  pencil,  the  initial 
may  be  put  in  with  color  and  the  other  work  on 
the  sheet  either  in  a  related  color  or  in  ink.  If  the 
letters  are  small  they  may  he  drawn  in  with  a  pen; 
if  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  height  they 
should  be  drawn  with  a  quill  pen  or  with  a  brush, 
otherwise  they  will  look   thin   and  weak,  figure   17* 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  get  lines  of  even  thickness 
from  top  to  bottom,  figure  i8.  All  work  should  be 
freehand.  A  word  containing  letters  drawn  part 
with  a  ruler  and  part  with  a  wavering  freehand 
line  is  very  unpleasant,  for  the  ruled  lines  make 
ridicule  of  the  attempt  to  produce  their  equal  in 
such  letters  as  S,  O,  R,  C,  U,  G,  etc.,  figure  xg. 
The  best  of  eye  and  hand  training  comes  from  the 
drawing  of  letters  freehand. 

As  a  last  touch  we  will  draw  (over  a  lightly 
ruled  guide  line  if  preferred,  that  our  main  direction 
of  line  may  be  right)  a  border  line  around  the  text 
which  we  have  printed.  This  line  should  be  related 
in  width  to  the  lines  used  in  the  letters  of  the  text 
^vhich  it  encloses. 

FRED  H.  DANIELS 

Springfield,    Mass. 
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NATURE  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 


PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.     A.     Continue  to  make  drawings 
from  the  spring  flowers.     Use  colored  pencil  and 
water  color. 

Have  each  sheet  small,  say  4>^  x  6.  A  good  method  is  to  fold  a 
6x9  sheet  to  make  pages  that  size.  Open  the  sheet  on  the  desk, 
place  the  specimen  to  be  drawn  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  draw  it, 
with  colored  pencils  or  water  color,  on  the  right.  The  lines  of  growth 
may  be  first  sketched  very  lightly,  and  then  the  details  added  in  their 
proper  colors.  When  the  drawing  is  completed  the  sheet  may  be 
turned  over  and  the  exercise  repeated. 

Try  this  with  as  many  of  the  early  flowers  as  possible, — violet, 
anemone  (white  chalk  will  give  the  white),  buttercup,  trout  lily,  bluet 
and  others. 

B.  Make  a  cover  for  these  drawings  using  a 
6x9  sheet. 

The  leaves  composed  of  the  double  sheets  may  be  placed  one 
inside  another  and  the  whole  pinned  or  better  sewed  together.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  cover  a  simple  design,  similar  to  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions, may  be  drawn  in  colors. 

SECOND  YEAR.  C.  Continue  to  make  draw- 
ings from  the  spring  flowers.  Use  colored  pencil 
and  water  color. 

Use  6x9  sheets.  Having  selected  the  specimen,  place  it  thought- 
fully, in  a  characteristic  position  (upright  if  it  grew  upright,  and  so 
that  the  flower  is  side  view  or  front  view  as  seems  best  to  show  its 
characteristic  shape)  and  make  the  drawing.  Give  special  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of   the  leaves  and  flowers  with  reference   to  the 
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stem  and  to  each  other.  When  the  drawing  is  done,  bj  memns  of 
strips  of  paper  or  other  movable  things  find  out  to  what  sixe  and 
shape  to  trim  the  sheet  so  that  the  result  will  be  *'  perfect."  Trjr  the 
same  subject  again.    Trv  other  subjects. 


FLOWERS 
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^^ 
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D.     Make  a  blank   book  for  holding  the  nature 
drawings. 

Pack  the  drawings  up  together  to  nnd  out  how  large  the  page 
must  be  each  war  to  take  ihe  largesi  of  them.  (Allow  a  half-inch 
margin  all  around).  Fold  sheets  ot  manilla  or  gniv  paper  twice  the 
si«  ot"  the  page  required  to  make  a  two-leaved  folder.  Pack  the 
required  number  of  these  together,  one  in>ide  another,  and  bind  them 
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with  thread  or  raflia  at  the  back.  Mount  the  drawings  on  the  pages, 
one  on  each,  and  make  a  design  on  the  front  cover,  similar  to  those 
shown  at  D. 


THIRD  YEAR.  E.  Continue  making  drawings 
from  the  spring  flowers.  Use  colored  pencil  and 
water  color. 

Use  6x9  sheets.  In  this  grade  give  special  attention  to  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  parts  and  to  the  shape  and  color  of  each  part.  Flowers 
and  leaves  majr  be  drawn  side  bjr  side  on  the  sheet  to  show  proportions 
and  hues.  The  drawings  maj  be  made  in  pencil  and  colored  In  water 
color  if  desired.     Make  several  sheets  from  different  flowers. 
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F.     Make  an  envelope  to  hold  these  dra^irings. 

Br  packing  the  drawings  up  determine  how  large  the  envelope 
should  be.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
envelope  required,  and  lav  out  upon  it  the  lines  of  an  envelope  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Fa.  Cut.  fold  and  paste.  >rake  a  design  on  the 
face  of  the  envelope  appropriate  to  the  contents.    See  illustrations. 
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INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH  YEAR.     G.  Make  drawings  in  silhou- 
ette of  the   typical  shapes   of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Use  ink  and  water  color. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  violet  leaf  is  heart  shaped  or  tri- 
angular, the  cornel  leaf  square,  the  arbutus  leaf  elliptical  or  oblong, 
etc.,  that  the  trillium  flower  is  triangular,  the  lilac  square,  etc.    Make 
ists  of  leaves  and  flowers  classified  bj  typical  shapes  as  follows : 


3  Sides 

4  Sides 

5  Sides 

6  Sides 

Round 

Oblong 

's' 

||   IHepatica 

Poplar 

Buttercup 

Tulip 

Bloodroot 

Arbutus 

'  -f  ■  Trillium 

o 

Lilac 

Buttercup 

Trout  Li  Ij 

Dandelion 

Violet 

Find  as  many  as  possible  under  each  head.     Make  drawings  of 
these  typical  shapes  in  ink,  and  in  characteristic  color. 

H.  Design  a  border  or  a  rosette  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  work  it  out  in  appropriate  material. 
Use  plant  or  animal  motifs. 


(ft  ^  ^ 


H 


SOMC   8PRINO   FORMS 


*  See  Book  for  June  1904,  p.  474  *.  and  for  December  1904*  p.  na.  The 
here  sketched  are  tracings  from  Flower  Porme,  pubUsbod  by  Henry  W. 
the  Boeton  Normal  School. 
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The  subject  niav  lie  a  border  !or  a  handkerchief,  towel,  envelope 
or  cover  for  schctol  vrork  \  the  rosette  mav  be  for  orrtfunenting  a  port- 
ioUo  tor  school  work,  a  hsind  bag,  or  box  for  coU^irSt  studs «  etc.,  for  m 
penwiper,  purse »  or  ornamental  button-  If  possible  select  sorweihing 
of  vltnl  interest  to  the  pupil  at  the  lime;  let  the  motif  be  some  appro- 
priate animal  or  pUnt  fonn.  The  resulting  unit  mii^t  be  a  flat  things 
which  might  be  cut  from  pap€r»  in  one  piece^  not  an  imitaimm  of  the 
natural  element,  but  a  form  suggested  by  it. 

tn  working  out  the  design  in  color  keep  to  the  first  mode, —  tonc« 
of  one  color, 

FIFTH  YEAR,  1.  Continue  to  draw  the  spc^ 
ci6c  shapes  of  Bowers,  leaves,  etc*  Use  pencil  and 
water  color. 

The  aim  should  be  truthfulneGs  of  outline-  Each  drawing  a  por* 
trmitt  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  actual  form.  The  drauings  mar  lie 
made  in  pencil,  and  finished  with  a  wash  of  color  as  trne  to  the  origi- 
nal aa  possible^,  or  made  with  the  brush  directs 
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J.  Design  an  ornamental  form  or  a  panel  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  work  it  out  in '  appropriate 
material.     Use  plant  and  animal  motifs. 

The  subject  may  be  an  ornament  for  a  corner  book  mark,  for  a 
stamp  or  tiorette  for  a  title  page  or  for  the  back  of  a  book,  for  the 
corner  of  a  writing  pad  or  the  top  or  ends  of  a  box.  Whatever  it  is  it 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  pupil,  and  of  such  a  character  that 
he  can  work  it  out  in  appropriate  material. 

The  resulting  ornamental  form  should  be  related  to  the  space  it 
iills  (or  have  a  well  defined  mass  of  its  own)  and  should  have  its  lines 
derived  from  the  natural  form.  See  illustration.  Such  forms  are 
often  easily  produced  by  folding  and  cutting  paper,  as  follows :  Fold 
a  square  of  paper  on  a  diagonal.  Turning  the  paper  on  the  desk  so 
that  the  folded  edge  is  vertical,  draw  upon  the  paper  one  half  of  the 
desired  mass,  and  within  it  one  half  of  the  ornamental  form.  Cut  on 
these  lines,  and  unfold.  In  working  out  the  design  in  color  keep  to 
the  first,  or  second  (complementary)  mode  of  coloring. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  K.  Continue  to  draw  the  ap- 
parent shapes  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Use  pencil 
and  water  color. 

The  aim  should  be  the  correct  representation  of  the  growing  plant 
as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  Every  drawing  should  look  **  natural."  The 
pencil  should  be  the  principal  medium,  although  delicate  washes  of 
characteristic  color  may  be  added  to  *'  fix  "  the  pencil  drawing. 

L.  Design  an  ornamental  form  or  a  surface 
pattern  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  work  it  out  in 
appropriate  material.     Use  flower  and  leaf  motifs. 

The  subject  may  be  an  ornamental  form  merely  for  use  as  a  florette 
on  some  bit  of  school  work,  or  a  surface  pattern  for  a  book  covering, 
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an  end  paper,  a  curtain,  a  screen  or  a  piece  of  draperj.  In  any  case 
it  should  be  related  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  child,  and  of  such 
a  character  that  it  can  be  worked  out  in  appropriate  material. 

An  ornamental  form  mav  be  derived  from  a  drawing  of  a  flower 
or  leaf  as  follows  :  Place  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  an  outline  draw- 
ing and  with  a  brush  draw  fke  spaces  wixYixn  the  lines  of  the  form  and 
its  divisions.     Select  one  half  of  this  traced  form,  the  more  pleasing 


m^ 


T     7 


half,  trace  that  half  again  and  then  reverse  it  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  axis  bv  folding  and  tracing  again.  The  resultant  form  may  now 
be  adapted  to  any  given  space  by  changing  its  proportions  and  em- 
phasizing its  rhythm. 

When  repeated  in  a  surface  pattern  the  unit  should  be  changed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lines  of  one  unit  are  sympathetically  related  to 
those  of  its  neighbors.  Sec  illustration.  In  working  out  the  design 
in  color  use  the  first,  second,  or  third  , tones  from  neighboring  scales) 
mode  of  color.  The  design  reproduced  i>  by  Willis  Halcomb,  Horace 
Mann  School,  Newton.  Mass. 
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GRAMMAR 
SEVENTH    YEAR.     M.     Study  the   adaptation 
of  elements   to   the  conditions  in   design*   especially 
in  desi^QS  for  weaving. 

Bj  mesixs  of  woren  fabrics,  kinilergaflcji  ireaTin^  mils,  etc, 
ina.k^  clear  the  II mitat ions  under  which  the  desigtvo^  for  it0Ten  pimttcrti« 
must  work.  Ipoti  »qu«rcd  paper  *  copj  a  Greek  fret,  or  moAaJe  border 
or  ^urf^ce  pattern  maJe  up  of  recti ti near  unit«.  Te^eh  hovk-  to  inter-^ 
pret  any  given  unit,  a  leaf,  tlower.  trte,  bird,  insect,  into  the  tertfiA  of 
weaving.  Have  each  pupil  make  such  *"  tran stations  ^  frofii  bis  own 
li^  dravingt.     Studi'  I  he  illiistraiJon  tor  ttipthoil. 

N,     Make  a  design  for  a  border,  a  surface   pat- 
tern, or  both,  suitable  for  ^reaving  or  iirorking  out 


I 


ta  cross  stitch  embroidery.     Color  in  the  first,  second 
or  third  mode. 
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These  designs  mtghl  be  for  woven  hand  bag&i  table  matt,  f^g«^ 
or  for  mosaic  borders  and  surfacei^t  or  for  sofa  pillows  in  cross  slitch* 
collars,  btocVs,  cuj^s.  etc.  Work  out  the  design ■  on  squared  paper  fijrsi 
and  afterwards  in  the  appropriate  materials.  The  cuffs  shown  in  the 
illustration  were  designed  and  made  bj  Beatrice  Town  sen  d>  Omde 
VII»  Bolton ,  Mass.  The  unit  is  a  verj  ciever  adaptation  of  A  tlower, 
its  calvx  in  green  and  its  petals  in  red, 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  O.  Study  the  adaptation  of 
elements  to  the  conditions  in  design,  especially  in 
designs  for  printed  fabrics  * 

B^  means  of  printed  fabrics,  including  end  papers,  wall  papers, 
calico,  muslin,  denim,  etc.«  make  clear  the  limitations  ttitder  ^irlnjcb 
the  designer  tm  such  patterns  must  work,-^dat  tenet  of  color,  limited 


m 
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number  of  printings,  accurate  repetition  of  the  units,  etc.  Teach  how 
to  interpret  anj  given  unit  (a)  hy  means  ot  one,  (b>  two  (c)  and 
three  id)  ionct«  Hare  each  pupil  make  such  interpretations  from  hjs 
own  life  drawings. 

P,  Make  a  design  for  a  border,  or  surface  pattern, 
or  both,  suitable  for  printing  in  a  Umited  number  of 
colors  <two  or  threes  Color  m  the  first,  second, 
or  third  mode. 

These  designs  might  be  for  book  coverings,  UbeU,  motiograma^ 
or  any  other  thing  involving  prtnling  in  rwo  or  more  colors^    The 
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surface  pattern  reproduced  is  b_v  Lena  Fia\in, 
Grade  Vlll,  West  SchooL  Maiden.  Mass.  The 
original  is  tn  dull,  ttgtit  ors^nfe-jreUow.  and  low 
light  orange  on  a  hlitck  ground. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Q.  Study  the 
Adaptation  of  elements  to  the  condi- 
tions in  design,  especiaUy  In  designs 
for  stenciling. 

ily  nieans  oi  « tenet  kd  let  ten  on  grooerj  boses, 
frefght  carst  €W^.  and  slencited  patterns  on  walla 
and  fabrics,  make  clear  I  he  limltatiofi^  under  which 
the  designer  for  such  patterns  muM  work^^ — bridges 
(for  fitrengthening  the  stencil j  t!at  tones  of  c<»1or 
or  nearly  flat*  si  m  pile  it  j  of  outline,  matched  figures  < 
Teat'h  how  to  muke  a  stencil  froTn  mnv  giveri  yntl. 
Have  e«ch  pupil  mcikeone 


or  more  deriving  the  pal- 
tern  frotn  drawing;*  of"  his 
own* 

The  stencil  may  he 
made  b_v  tracing  the  oyt- 
fine^  >n^  principal  sub- 
dividing line*  of  any 
drawings  adding  such 
other  lines  for  ''bridge*" 
a$  may  be  necetsar?  to 
strengthen  the  »tenc»l 
l^the^  should  be  addi*d 
where  thej  will  no^  ob- 
scure the  tnain  Itncs  ot 
fhe  format  and  cutting 
out  wttJi  a  knife  all  the 
surface  inttde  the  otitline 
idtn^  Hues.     See  Uhx^iti^Uvn, 
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R.  Make  a  design  for  a  surface  pattern  border, 
or  panel,  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  stencil.  Color 
in  any  mode* 

These  dcsii^ns  might  ht  for  a  60la  pillow,  wall  paper*  fabric  for 
Bcreen,  curtain^  wall  decoraliont  in  not  more  than  three  colors.  The 
'*boj'"  pattern  h  bv  Howard  S.  Harris,  Practice  School,  Teachers' 
Collegtf  N.  Y.  The  **  riower  "  pattern^  a  design  for  a  slencil  in  two 
colon T  Js  by  Agnes  Shaitnck,  I*ierce  School,  Nexvtoji,  Ma^s. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
FREEHAND    CLASSES.     Make    a    design    for 
some    object    of   vital    interest,    and    work    it   out  in 
appropriate  materials. 


OUTLINES  MAY-JUNB 

Discuss  subjects  for  design  with  the  class.  Select  several  of  in- 
terest and  divide  the  class  into  groups  accordingly.  If  the  subject 
selected  bj  one  ^oup  is  a  sofa  pillow,  a  panel  containing  a  college 
seal,  a  program  for  class  daj  or  graduation,  the  June  number  of  the 
school  paper,  a  portfolio  for  holding  the  graduation  essaj  and  other 
documents,  some  article  of  dress,  a  sporting  trophj,  a  school  banner, 
decorative  accessories  for  the  commencement  decorations,  or  whatever 
it  maj  be,  have  the  group  work  at  it  intelligentlj :  plan  it  as  a  whole, 
look  up  references,  illustrations,  work  out  the  details,  in  form  and 
color  and  manufacture  the  object.  If  the  subject  is  such  that  each 
individual  may  ^*ork  out  his  own,  the  results  may  vary  in  color  only, 
each  pupil  choosing  his  own  scheme  of  color  from  one  of  the  color 
scales  produced  last  month.  The  design  reproduced  is  by  James  Fair- 
child,  High  School,  Reading,  Mass.     A  table  mat  in  tooled  leather. 

MECHANICAL  CLASSES.  Make  a  design  for 
some  object  of  vital  interest,  and  work  it  out,  if  pos- 
sible, in  appropriate  materials. 

Discuss  subjects  for  design  with  the  class,  as  suggested  in  pre- 
vious paragraph.  The  subjects  in  this  case  might  be  a  foot  stool, 
taboret,  book  shelf,  clock  bracket,  waste  basket,  chair  or  seat  for 
school  oilice  or  piazza  at  home,  a  bit  of  bent  iron  work,  hammered 
metal,  or  anything  else  makable  by  pupils  of  this  age  and  equipment. 
Insist  on  cooperative  work,  group  work,  in  working  out  the  plans  at 
least,  each  pupil  helping;  the  other  as  much  as  possible. 

Continue  work  in  preparation  for  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

This  will,  of  course,  take  the  place  of  the  design  if  students  are 
preparing  for  schools  of  technology.  Mr.  Swan's  second  article  will 
atrord  helpful  suggestions. 
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DESIGN 

See  School  Arts  Book  for  May,  p.  430  and  June,  p.  483,  1904,  and  in 
addition,  the  following : 

Adaptation  of  unit  to  means  of  repeating.  Line  and  Form,*  Crane, 
pp.  60-64,  etc.,  and  pp.  256-260. 

Adaptation  of  unit  to  space.     Line  and  Form,  Crane,  Chap.  V. 

Balance  and  Rh}rthm.     Prang  Text  Book  V,  pp.  78-81. 

Coloring,  the  preparation  of  scales.    Book,  October  1904,  Outline. 

Derivation  of  decorative  spots  from  flower  forms.  Prang  Text  Book 
IV,  pp.  89,  90. 

Interpretation  in  one,  two  or  three  tones.  Line  and  Form,  Crane, 
Chap.  III. 

Plant  Drawing,  illustrations  of  arrangement  on  sheet.  Book,  Sep- 
tember 1904,  Outline. 

Principles  of  Design,  outlined  and  illustrated.  Book,  November  1904, 
Outline ;  December  1904,  Outline. 

Rosettes.     Filling  a  Square.     Prang  Text  Book  IV.,  pp.  87,  88. 


*  A    very  uieful  book  to  all  teachers  of  design.    Pull  of  suggestions,  richly 
illustrsted. 
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Greek  Painters*  Art.  By  Irene  Weir.  Ginn  &  Co. 
1905.  360  pp.  5  1-2  X  8.  156  illustrations,  frontis- 
piece in  color.     $3. 

Miss  Weir  has  done  us  all  a  real  service  in  sifting  the  hundred 
'*  authorities.**  whose  works  appear  in  the  bibliographv  (pp.  347-352), 
and  arranging  the  important  facts  in  this  attractive  volunie.  The 
Introduction,  though  rather  long,  is  not  drv.  One  who  be^na  to 
read  it  will  finish  it,  and  therebv  be  put  into  the  right  mood  to  enjor 
what  follows.  Nothing  whets  the  appetite  for  historic  Greece  like  a 
risit  to  Modem  Greece.  The  first  chapter  is  a  resume  of  the  scmppj 
listorj  of  Greek  painting.  Succeeding  chapters  deal  with  Vase  Paint- 
ng.  The  Painting  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  Portrait  Painting, 
Mosaics,  and  Mural  Painting.  The  stvle  is  Miss  Weir*s  own.  familiar 
lo  readers  of  the  Perrj  Magazines,  free  from  technicalities,  direct,  and 
readable.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  considering  the  sub- 
iects.  (in  manv  cases  mere  frag^ments  two  thousand  vears  old)  are 
admirablv  clear.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single  volume  dealing 
with  the  diiTicult  subject  of  Greek  Painting.  Miss  Weir  is  Supervisor 
of  Drawing.  Brookline.  Mas>achusetl>. 

A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form.  By  Ernest  £.  Clark. 
John  Lane,  1905.  220  pp.  7  x  10,  100  full  page 
plates  (nearly  800  illustrations).     $2.50. 

Thi>  is  the  best  volume  vet  for  use  in  the  citj  schools  where  the 
origin.'il  plant  terms  arc  not  easily  procured.  Think  of  having  at 
hand  twcntv-tive  drawings  irom  the  dandelion  tor  suggestions  in 
design  !  Flower  bud,  opening  bud,  rower,  withering  flower,  opening 
seed,  full  head  ox  scx-d,  falling  seed,  naked  receptacle,  and  all  in  plan 
as  well  as  in  ^ide  vie>x .  logeiher  with  root.  ^tein.  leaxes.  and  the  whole 
growing:  plant, —  all  the^e  are  drawn  with  careful  ndelitj  to  nature. 
and  without  ** artistic*"  eriects.  the  aitri  being  to  jjive  reliable  data  for 
the  student.  The  rcnviering  01  sr.ch  dc!ail>  as  ioints  and  bracts  is 
cspeciallv  praisewonhv.  c»ccasionar.\  a  piai'.t  or  detail  is  rendered  in 
silhouette,  and  tai'.  r«itcv>  or  clever  and  tus:ge*tive  design  are  tucked 
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in  here  and  there  among  the  text  pages.  The  text  is  descriptive  with- 
out being  technical.  Nearly  all  the  familiar  American  plants,  and 
several  of  the  English  plants,  familiar  to  us  through  literature,  are 
included  in  this  valuable  collection, — a  veritable  herbarium  for  the 
student  of  design.  The  introduction  deals  with  conventionalization 
and  the  making  of  designs.  A  glossary  of  botanical  terms  completes 
the  text. 

Mr.  Clark  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  is  Art  Master  of  the  Derby 
Technical  College,  England,  and  National  Silver  Medalist  in  Orna- 
ment and  Design. 

Analytical  Psychology.  By  Lightner  Witmer.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1902.  252  pp.  5  1-2  X  8.  Seventy-five 
charts  and  diagrams,  several  in  color.     $1.50. 

Artists  are  inclined  to  shy  at  psychology,  but  teachers  of  art 
should  not,  especially  at  such  a  volume  as  this  is,  notwithstanding 
its  forbidding  covers  of  black  crape.  A  psychology  which  includes 
among  its  plates  the  Aurora  and  the  Sistine  Madonna,  the  Wounded 
Lioness  from  Assyria,  the  jewelled  crosses  of  early  Christian  art, 
Byzantine  foliage,  and  Gothic  traceries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bradley 
color  top  and  a  half-dozen  color  plates  on  simultaneous  contrast,  is  no 
ordinary  text  book.  All  the  optical  illusions  of  line  and  mass,  all  the 
physiological  tovmdations  of  perspective  and  pleasing  arrangement  in 
design  are  here  illustrated  and  explained.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
psychology  for  the  teacher  of  art,  although  the  up  to  date  teacher 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  in  color  at  least,  we  have  taken  a  step  in 
advance  since  u/)2  when  this  book  was  published.  Here  is  a  sample 
sentence  to  think  about — '*The  cultivation  of  aesthetic  taste  is  a 
training  to  perceive  progressively  more  complex  things  with  the 
maximum  of  ease." 

THE  APRIL  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

An  important  number  for  teachers.  The  Work  of  Byam  Shaw, 
"A  Painter  of  Parables,"  work  which  has  a  positive  fascination,  even 
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in  reproduction,  is  described  and  richly  illustrated  (four  plates  in 
color  —  the  fourth  the  best,  and  a  masterpiece)  bj  soroebodjr  who 
writes  well  but  does  not  sign  his  name.  The  School  Garden  Is 
described  as  **A  New  Method  of  Nature  Studr  **  bj  Helen  C  Bennett, 
with  photographs  from  Philadelphia  gardens.  The  teacher  of  Nature 
Studr  will  prize  also.  The  Songs  of  the  Four  Winds  bj  Edwin  Warren 
Gujol.  The  teacher  of  literature  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  T.  M. 
Parrott*s  estimate  of  Stephen  I^illips  and  his  work,  the  teacher  of 
geography,  the  articles  amd  the  /ic/mres  dealing  with  Transportation 
in  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere  (twelve  extraordinarj  plates)  and  that 
bv  George  Hibbard  on  River-Driving  as  a  Fine  Art.  The  teacher  of 
historv  will  want  to  save  for  future  reference  Holv  Week  in  the  Holj 
Citv,  the  portrait  of  Pius  X  in  full  regalia,  and  Burriss  Gahan*s  third 
article  on  The  Real  Australia.  Other  things  of  interest  to  school 
teachers  are  the  field  of  Easter  lilies,  p.  604,  the  statues  of  Venice  and 
Portugal  for  the  New  York  Custom  House  (one  bv  Tonetti  and  the 
other  bv  St.  Gaudens)  pp.  59S.  599,  a  portrait  of  Tolstoi,  p.  593,  the 
article  on  Comorant  Fishing  in  Japan  with  an  illustration  after 
Hokusai,  and  the  good  word  about  Theodore  Thomas.  It  would  be 
diAicutt  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  lack  of  unitv  in  "design  than 
that  on  p.  590.  called  "  Frozen  Rasi-time". 

Century. 

The  second  paper  on  that  Wonder- Worker  of  Science,  Luther 
Burbank.  is  as  wonder-full  as  the  first.  Of  him  one  might  sav  as 
Emerson  said  of  "  Guv*" : 

He  had  so  sped  hi>  wise  attairs 

That  he  took  Nature  in  his  snares. 
vThc  apple  tree.  p.  Sj;2.  produced,  atter  all,  onh  about  the  same 
varieties  anv  fourth  vear  class  1/ •-«?:.  :v^  *??'•«*  ^i^*^  produce ! »  Another 
wonder-worker,  though  in  another  realn-,  is  Melville  E.  Stone,  whose 
article  on  the  Associated  Press  is  ot  ev.raordinarv  interest.  Do  not 
overlook  its  ingenious  and  erteciivc  he.ii  piece.  The  third  wonder- 
worker in  this  magazine  i<  Pn?sident  Roosevelt,  \»ho  works  wonders 
in  the  wav  o:  readini:.     Three  Characters  o:  Toi^toi   are  embodied, 
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rather  successfully  on  the  whole,  in  pictures  by  Segismond  Ivanowski. 
The  wrinkles  are  overdone  a  bit.  Two  of  French's  bronze  doors  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library  are  half -toned  on  p.  937,  and  a  Key  to  the 
entire  series  of  six  is  given  on  p.  957.  But  the  article  of  the  month 
for  the  drawing  teacher  is  the  Chateaux  of  the  Loire  by  Richard 
Whiteing,  with  illustrations  by  Gudrin  and  Castaigne.  The  frontis- 
piece and  the  color  plate  at  p.  810  illustrate  the  effect  of  wide  intervals 
in  hue  and  narrow  intervals  in  value,  the  half-tone  on  p.  805,  the  effect 
of  using  a  short  scale  of  values  in  gray,  on  p.  809  of  using  a  still 
shorter  scale  of  values  in  g^ay,  and  that  on  page  807  of  using  a  very 
long  scale,  though  not  the  longest.  Gu^rin's  drawings  are  not  of  his  best, 
and  Castaigne  also  has  done  better  work,  but  these  will  do  fairly  well ! 
Before  laying  down  the  magazine,  have  a  look  at  the  spirited  pen 
sketches  of  Scrap  by  Frederic  Gruger,  and  just  for  fun  read  Humor  in 
School,  p.  958,  by  Miss  Cameron.  It  contains  a  few  chestnuts,  but 
most  of  the  incidents  are  new.  No  Royal  Road  to  Learning  is  a  good 
subject  to  trace  and  color. 

Chautauquan. 

Almost  a  German  number!  Socialism  in  Germany,  Music  in 
Germany,  and  a  reading  journey  in  Germany,  all  with  an  abundance 
of  illustrations  which  would  be  admirable  if  printed  on  better  paper. 
The  Progress  of  Geography,  by  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  cannot  fail  to 
interest  others  besides  teachers  of  that  subject.  Dr.  Hervey  continues 
to  write  intelligently  on  How  the  American  Boy  is  Educated.  Mrs. 
Comstock  contributes  a  good  article  on  The  Cow.  The  frontispiece, 
the  Acropolis  at  Lhasa,  is  worth  looking  at  several  times. 

Country  Life. 

The  brilliant  buttertly  cover  is  an  illustration  of  what  to  avoid  in 
teaching  design  to  children.  There  is  moral  difference,  aesthetically, 
between  butterflies  used  as  a  design,  and  a  design  with  units  in  the 
form  of  butterflies.  This  cover  cut  up  will  furnish  twenty-nine 
children  with  good  pictures  of  butterflies  to  copy  for  training  in 
coloring.     The  frontispiece  and  ten  other  plates  on  pp.  630-631,  give 
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other  fine  representations  of  moths  and  hutterflies.  Everj  n%-e  boy 
w-tll  read  and  remember  Bla^ces  and  Indian  Signs  by  Seton,  and  every 
live  girl  oMjrkf  to  read  and  remember  Herbert  K.  Job's  article  on  the 
Extermination  of  the  Egfrct  tor  Women's  Hats.  -The  Training  of  a 
Polo  Pony  furnishes  some  fine  pictures  of  horses  in  action.  The 
Strange  Art  of  Pigeon  Fancying  gives  beautiful,  odd.  and  absurd  forms 
of  pig^eons  at  rest  and  a  few  interesting  forms  of  the  pigeon  in  flight. 
The  Xnith  in  the  Homes  of  Famous  Americans  series  is  that  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Roses  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose  is  beautifully 
illustrated  from  photographs. 

Craftsman. 

Fish  Forms  in  Decorative  Art,  from  the  French  of  M.  P.-Vcr 
ncuil.  by  Irene  Sargent,  eleven  illustrations,  is  the  most  useful  article 
in  the  magazine.  The  Ray  Memorial  Library  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  with 
twenty-four  illustrations,  is  significant  as  indicating  a  trend  of  thought 
in  these  days.  The  mysterious  *•  Aphrodite."  which  created  a  ripple 
in  the  New  York  art  pool  is  discussed  by  somebody  who  doesn't  sign 
his  name.  Home  Trainintr  in  Cabinet  work  gives  in  detail,  with 
drawings,  designs  for  tabourets  and  tables.  The  mirn  presented  is 
Maxim  Gorky. 

Delineator. 

.\  new  Easter  Game  tor  Bov>  and  liirls  bv  Lina  Beard,  and  the 
various  articles  under  the  head  o:  Needlework,  including  Some  New 
Ways  of  I'sinc  Rarlia.  will  furnish  sug'^estion<  to  the  teacher  inter- 
ested in  the  handicrafts  in  schools.  She  ^xill  t.ike  them  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  howe^e^.  tor  not  all  the  applications  are  good  in  design. 
When  the  w^r/f-r/.r.*  assumes  r'rrst  place,  ^r./  has  arrived.  This  num- 
ber contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Han<  Christian  Anderson  by  Richard 
Le  Galliennc.  ot  Fanny  Crosby  and  o:  Ra_\  Palmer,  by  Allan  South- 
land. The  Collector's  Manual  deals  with  L.i^tre  Ware.  Four  good 
compositions  in  riat  tones  involrins:  a  wW^i  S.^ar.  a  rv.ir  and  monkeys 
are  contributed  b\  Mr.  Bull  as  ill-.iNtrations  tor  FranV.  Baum's  clever 
Annual    Fair\    Tales.     The   ••Modern   House"'   is  trulr  modem  and 
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American,  and  pretty  bad,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  principles 
of  applied  art.  The  costume  plates  in  color  are  not  too  bad,  except 
that  the  complexions  of  these  fair  ladies  are  artificial,  and  therefore 
inimitable,  a  fact  which  detracts  from  their  value  as  guides  to  honest 
seekers  for  personal  beauty.  But  whatever  the  hue  of  the  blond,  she 
would  better  eschew  violet-red  or  any  hint  of  it.     Page  555. 

Harper's. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  art  teacher,  Harper's  for  April  is 
not  rich.  The  tinted  half-tones  are  stained,  the  large  illustrations 
commonplace,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  small  ones  not  worth  con- 
sidering. The  Brook  by  Frank  French,  if  one  can  trust  the  illustra- 
tions, was  frozen  stiff,  summer  and  winter, — and  all  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers as  well.  Two  or  three  articles  are  worth  reading,  for  example, 
What  Ilerculaneum  Offers  to  Archaeology,  by  Charles  Waldstein,and 
the  Medieval  Library  by  Dr.  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson  of  Prince- 
ton. About  the  most  useful  picture  is  the  illustration  of  foreshorten- 
ing, p. 318: 

House  Beautiful. 

An  article  on  Screens  —  Ancient  and  Modern  by  Caroline  Stevens 
Twyman,  with  fine  illustrations  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher  of  manual 
training  and  constructive  design.  Among  the  Country  Houses  worth 
studying  are  Mrs.  Whitman's  "Old  Place",  pp.  8-9,  Myron  Hunt*s.  p. 
12,  and  Mr.  F'echheimer's,  pp.  30-31.  Before  and  After,  p.  32,  is  a 
good  object  lesson  on  interiors.  Those  interested  in  Bees  will  find  a 
good  article,  at  p.  28,  on  Back-yard  Bee-Keeping,  by  George  W.  York, 
editor  of  the  American  Bee-Journal. 

McClure's. 

An  admirable  cover  design  (except  the  whistling  red  of  the  let- 
ters) by  Blendon  Campbell,  is  a  prelude  to  two  admirable  drawings 
by  Gu<?rin  of  Times  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue,  illustrations  for  Mr. 
liendrick's  fascinating  article  on  The  Astor  Fortune.  But  the  plate 
tor  the  teacher  of  art  is  that  simple  and  charming  couple  by  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith  at  p.  ;88,  so  naive  in  pose,  so  direct  in  handling,  and 
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so  harmonious  in  color.  Whatever  one  teaches  he  would  better  stop 
and  read  the  article  bj  Dr.  Grenfell  of  the  **Lend>a-hand".  Lincoln 
Steffens,  the  Knight  sans  peur,  lets  the  light  into  the  dungeon  where 
New  Jersej :  A  Traitor  State,  lies  in  chains.  The  pen  drawings  this 
month  are  not  important  to  students.    The  best  one  is  on  p.  636. 

Outing. 

The  best  thing  in  the  April  number,  for  the  art  teacher,  is  Herbert 
K.  Job's  article  on  the  Hoot  Owls,  and  the  next,  for  its  pictures  onlv. 
The  Up-to-date  Fox-Terrier.  Clifton  Johnson  displajs  Houseboat 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  and  F.  J.  O.  Alsap,  The  Holj  Citj  of  the 
Hindus.  Samuel  T.  Majnard  says  sensible  things  about  Spring  Work 
in  the  Garden,  and  Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  make  a  Land  and  Water 
Aquarium.    John  Burroughs  talks  about  Sham  Natural  History. 

Printing  Art. 

An  admirable  example  of  a  complex  harmony  of  color,  red  domi- 
nant, is  to  be  seen  at  p.  So  (upon  which  is  a  fine  quotation  very  well 
composed).  At  p.  115  is  a  good  grecn-and-gray  combination,  at  p. 
1 10  a  good  analogous  group,  and  at  p.  106  an  exceptionally  pleasing 
use  of  complementaries.  At  p.  104  is  a  harmony  in  one  scale,  violet. 
and  at  p.  112,  a  rather  successful  use  of  the  triad  red-violet,  g^reen  and 
blue.  Elzevir,  or  French  Old  Style,  by  Walter  Gilliss  furnishes  fine 
examples  of  lettering  and  spacinjr.  Between  pages  '^4  and  65  are  three 
pages  well  spaced  and  good  in  color. 

Scribner's. 

The  frontispiece  by  Blendon  Campbell  is  well  composed  but  harsh 
in  color  contrasts.  Compare  it  with  Gu^rin's  astonishing  color  plates 
between  pp.  420  and  421.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  article  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  contains  three  characteristic  drawings  by  Guerin, 
of  which  that  made  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  \,  I)  is  the  best.  It 
i-<  difficult  to  represent  trees  in  the  foreground  without  detracting  from 
the  building  beyond,  but  Guerin  does  it  without  the  slightest  apparent 
etlort.  Compare  the  drawing  from  a  photoiiraph  by  Peixotto,  p,  462, 
with  the  plate  from  a  photograph  direct,  p.  4'>4,  for  atmosphere  and 
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effect  of  light.  The  teacher  of  nature  study  will  find  quotable  lines 
in  Mr.  Lindsey's  little  poem,  p.  424.  Frank  Schoonover,  in  his  Edge 
of  the  Wilderness,  makes  very  effective  use  of  the  tinted  half-tone,  and 
of  two  complementaries  and  black  —  apparently.  The  **blue"  tones 
pp.  450-451,  are  probably  obtained  by  the  use  of  black  ink  by  contrast 
with  the  dull  orange  tones  of  the  tint  block.  These  are  admirable 
plates.  Do  not  overlook  the  article  by  Russell  Sturgis  on  Hercula- 
neum  and  its  Treasures  of  Art,  pp.  509-512. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Taber  has  managed  to  put  a  fearsome  amount  of  life  and  dash  into 
his  Stampede  frontispiece.  How  far,  far  away  beyond  a  photograph 
is  art  in  such  a  case  as  this !  Queen  Zixi  is  in  a  delicate  green-blue 
this  time,  and  as  fetching  as  ever.  Notice  especially  the  sympathetic 
line  drawing  on  p.  493,  in  the  cats,  in  the  robe,  in  the  arm  and  hand 
towards  the  tripod,  in  the  smoke.  What  an  ingenious  way  to  represent 
the  old  plain  wall  behind  I  Notice  the  edges.  Richardson  is  a  master 
of  line.  Landseer's  portrait  of  Scott,  p.  497,  is  worth  having  as  a 
contrast  in  handling  with  some  of  his  paintings  of  animals.  Mr. 
Rogers'  article  has  five  pictures  of  a  baby  elephant  at  short  range,  and 
Mr.  Lattridge's  article  contains  as  many  more  of  an  owl  equally  near. 
The  two  drawings  by  Mrs.  Perkins  are  just  right  for  tracing  and  col- 
oring to  illustrate  a  language  lesson.  ''Sailing"  is  especially  clever 
in  composition.  The  Practical  Boy  by  Joseph  H.  Adams  contains 
many  ideas  of  value  to  manual  arts  teachers.  Mr.  Caffin's  Picture 
Study  article  compares  Rembrandt  and  Murillo. 

Studio. 

The  notable  feature  this  month  is  the  article  on  The  Etchings  of 
.\  If  red  East,  with  four  of  the  most  successful  reproductions  of  fine 
etching  effects  ever  published.  These  splendid  plates  are  models  in 
tree  drawing,  composition  of  line,  of  values,  and,  one  might  almost 
say,  of  color.  The  frontispiece  is  from  a  Seapiece  by  Bonnington, 
very  fresh  and  breezy,  and  the  other  full  page  plate  is  a  three-tone 
Street  Scene  in  Bozen  by  Hans  Nowack,  excellent,  except  for  certain 
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unpleasant  dirtr  jellow  stains  in  the  foreground  street  and  wall.  The 
Two  Austrian  Painters  hare  produced  some  poetic  landscapes,  and 
Rubj  Lerick  some  decorative  sculpture  full  of  life  and  meaning  (The 
silver  panel  p.  104  in  the  least  successful).  Of  Donald  Maxwell's  peo 
drawings  the  best  is  on  p.  115.  Two  Italian  Draughtsmen  have  pro- 
duced drawings  as  unusual  and  fascinating  as  the  landscapes  of  the  two 
Austrians  but  uncanny  in  some  cases.  Belgian  Art  at  St.  Louis  is 
represented  by  eleven  half-tones,  the  most  original  and  beautiful  being 
the  Turning  of  the  Canal  at  Bruges  by  Victor  Gilsoul,  p.  149  An- 
other original  composition,  and  highly  successful  is  The  Terminus, 
by  Hans  Baluscheck,  p.  170.  There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Rodan, 
by  Emile  Blanche,  p.  157,  and  a  lifelike  lightning  sketch  in  pencil  of 
a  woman  drinking  by  Von  Menzel,  p.  173. 

Of  the  decorative  desig^ns  the  most  worthy  of  emulation  are  the 
Table  Center,  top  of  p.  169:  the  panel  by  '^  Brush**  p.  182:  and  that 
by  *'  Molly,"  p.  1S3,  Penfield's  Fox  Hunt  Friexe,  p.  XXVI,  is  a  master^ 
piece!  The  Notes  on  the  Crafts  and  Industrial  Arts  contain  five 
pictures  of  frames  by  Foster  Bros,  of  Boston,  all  good,  and  a  beautiful 
table  by  Miss  Kauftman  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 
It's  a  pity  to  have  only  one  thing  from  so  rich  a  fountain  of  good  art 
as  that  school  is. 

World  Today. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it  compare  the  faces  of  the  five  notable  men  on 
the  opening  pages.  Turn  rapidly  from  one  to  another  several  times. 
They  have  ome  feature  in  common  It  is  not  to  be  found  above  the 
line  of  the  no<e !  On  the  Tourist  Routejs  most  attracti\-ely  illustrated 
with  tinted  half-tones  of  unusually  good  composition  and  color. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  the  artist-author,  is  to  be  congratulated.  Many 
a  high  school  boy  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  William  B.  Bailer's  article 
on  the  Expenses  of  College  Students,  and  every  thoughtful  person 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  figures  are  start  lingly  significant.  I'nionizing 
Schoolteachers  is  another  significant  article.  Western  .\rti$ta  who 
Stay  in  the  West  is  good  reading  for  eastern  men.  The  pictures 
would  appear  to  better  advantage  with  less  vellow  around  them.     The 
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Northwest  Mail  by  Richard  Haste  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  stirs  the 
blood.  What  a  vast  amount  of  poetry  in  American  commercialism 
and  industrialism  is  jet  to  be  reduced  to  picture  and  song!  Whitman 
shall  yet  be  understood  : 

In  them  poems  for  you  and  me ; 

In  them  all  themes  and  hints. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Outlook  for  April  i  is  a  rich  number  for  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  of  art  will  find  therein  a  good  article  on  The  Awakening  of 
the  Trees  with  eight  photographs  of  tree  sprays  by  J.  Horace 
McFarland;  another  on  Vicenza,  A  Monument  to  Palladlo,  by  Elbert 
F.  Baldwin  (six  illustrations) ;  and  a  third  on  Some  Essentials  in 
Church  Architecture  (seven  illustrations)  by  Maurice  B.  Biscoe. 
Katherine  M.  Roaf  tells  about  the  work  of  James  Edward  Kelly,  A 
Historian  in  Bronze,  and  shows  five  examples  of  his  work. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  an  article  by 
Albert  W.  Barker  on  Home  Made  Garden  Furniture,  p.  56,  which 
otters  four  fresh  problems  in  design  for  Manual  Training  students. 
New  Things  for  Spring,  p.  79,  offers  good  suggestions  for  teachers  of 
design  in  the  advanced  grades.  Pages  28-31  show  sixteen  pairs  of 
before-and-after  planting  pictures,  of  value  in  working  up  an  interest 
in  school  gardens. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  for  April  contains  a  valuable 
article  on  Nature  Study  with  Birds  by  Robert  W.  Hegner,  continued 
from  the  March  number ;  and  another  which  every  supervisor  should 
read,  a  discussion  of  Mr.  FenoUosa's  Theory  of  Art  Development,  by 
Lillian  S.  Cushman,  illustrated  by  seven  plates,  mostly  from  the  work 
of  children.  Mr.  Fenollosa  holds  that  not  representation  but  design 
is  the  vital  topic  in  art  education. 

The  Southern  Workman  for  March  contains  Honorable  Seth 
Low's  address  on  Hampton  and  its  Founder,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
manual  art  education. 
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In  the  Perry  Magazine  for  March  Maude  Barrows  Dutton  writes 
of  Murillo  and  his  work.  Among  the  reproductions  are  Henner^s 
Good  Samaritan  and  several  North  Sea  shore  pictures  by  famous  men. 
Lucy  E.  Keller's  Picture  Study  of  St.  Mark's  Church  is  original  and 
interesting  to  others  besides  eighth  grade  pupils. 

In  Boys  and  Girls  for  April  are  se%'eral  good  pictures  of  a  'Possum 
in  an  article  by  Silas  Lattridge. 

The  World's  Work  for  April  has  a  profusely  illustrated  article  on 
The  Turmoil  in  Russia  by  Abraham  Cahan,  and  another,  by  RoUin 
Lynde  Ilartt.  on  The  Remaking  of  Boston.  There  are  four  beautiful 
views  in  the  Fens,  and  several  of  recent  statuary  adorning  '*The 
Chicago  of  New  England  "  v  •  •  • ) 

Lf'  Mom'tt'Mr  ifM  Dessim  ic\U  how  they  do  it  in  France,  and  The 
Practical  Teachers*  Art  Monthly  how  they  do  it  in  England,  just  as 
the  School  Arts  lk>ok  tells  how  we  do  it  in  America.  The  Momiteur 
for  March  contains  a  most  helpful  blackboard  sketch  comparing 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  church  architecture.  A  half  section  of  one 
is  placed  over  against  a  half  section  of  the  other,  the  center  line  being 
oonimon  to  both.  Below  a  portion  of  each  plan  is  placed  to  correspond. 
The  Art  Monthly  contains,  among  other  good  things*  plates  ^ving 
the  English  sparrow  and  the  English  robin,  drawn  with  the  brush,  as 
illustrations  for  an  article  on  bird  Jrawing  by  **A.  W.  S."  There  is 
another  interesting  plate  froir  the  Snowdrop. 
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♦•  Wreaths  for  the  May  ! 

«         «         «    .     • 

What  potent  blood  hath  modest  May, 
What  fiery  force  the  earth  renews, 
The  wealth  of  forms,  the  flush  of  hues  ; 
What  joy  in  rosy  waves  outpoured 
Flows  from  the  heart  of  Love,  the  Lord  !  '* 

And  in  your  school  room,  my  friend,  how  fare 
the  children  in  May  ?  As  the  heat  begins  to 
strengthen,  do  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  drag, 
and  make  everybody  nervous  ?  Then  pray  Emerson's 
prayer  to  the  Spring : 

*•  Thou,  O  Spring,  canst  renovate 
All  that  high  God  did  first  create. 
Be  still  his  arm  and  architect. 
Rebuild  the  ruin,  mend  defect. 

Not  less  renew  the  heart  and  brain, 
Scatter  the  sloth,  wash  out  the  stain. 
Make  every  single  eye  sun-clear. 
To  every  soul  bring  beauty  near.*' 

Those  of  you  who  read  May-day  every  spring, 
as  you  ought,  will  detect  the  change  of  a  word  or 
two  in  the  last  lines,  to  fit  the  occasion ;  but  it  is 
a  change  Emerson  himself  would  approve,  I  am  sure, 
under  the  circumstances. 

t^A  clear  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  world;  that  is 
worth  praying  for.  **  Be  careful  what  you  pray  for 
in  youth,**  said  Mohammed,  **  lest  in  old  age  you 
get  too  much  of  it.'*  But  could  one  get  too  much 
of  that  blessed  gift  ?  Could  one  see  too  much  beauty  ? 
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No ;  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  but  **  in 
its  surfeit  longs  for  further  joy/*  Contemplation  of 
the  beautiful, —  that  is  one  of  the  eternal  pleasures. 
In  those  who  have  the  sun-clear  eye  is  fulfilling 
daily  the  old  prophecy  of  David,  "Thou  shalt  make 
them  drink  of  the  river  of  Thy  pleasures.*' 

C^  But  the  eye  that  sees  should  be  backed  with  a 
will  that  commands  beauty  to  appear  In  the  iwork 
of  the  hand,  and  commands  like  a  centurion,  not  like 
a  Canute*  When  the  will  can  say  to  the  hand, 
"Do  this,"  and  it  doeth  it,  then  the  proud  M^aves 
which  cast  up  only  ugliness  will  be  stayed.  Now 
this  happy  day  will  never  come  so  long  as  Design 
IS  looked  upon  as  the  addition  of  something  to  the 
outside  of  a  thing*  Design  is  the  name  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  beautiful  things  are  produced,  a 
process  which  involves  observation,  perception, 
reason,  judgment*  taste,  sktU»  all  seasoned  with  com- 
mon sense ;  a  process  by  which  ideas  arc  embodied 
in  adequate  forms,  like  souls  in  beautiful  bodies* 

C^  And,  really,  if  a  teacher  cannot  see  this  his  teach- 
ing of  design  is  vain»  and  if  a  pupil  cannot  grasp 
this  to  some  degree,  whatever  he  produces  in  design 
is  altogether  vanity.  The  Outline  therefore  insists, 
in  every  grade,  upon  some  sort  of  a  definite,  con- 
crete problem  in  design,  within  the  comprehcnsioii 
of  the  pupil  at  the  time.     The   command*  '*  Make  a 
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design,"  is  about  as  intelligible  to  the  average  child, 
and  about  as  reasonable,  as  the  command,  **  Make 
a  Djinn  "  ! 

4^  The  vital  germinal  idea  must  be  apprehended  first. 
That  will  determine  the  plan  and  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  design.  In  an  outline  for  teachers 
by  Miss  Mary  Dever,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  occurs  the 
following  sensible  note : 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  a  child  can  not 
originate  principles  of  art  nor  can  he  happen  upon  their  embodiment 
any  more  than  he  can  grasp  without  assistance  the  relations  of  numbers 
and  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  difHcult  problems.  Hence 
many  designs  drawn  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  some  principle 
will  be  found  a  veritable  source  of  supply  when  the  child — histeacher'8 
work  having  been  erased— is  thrown  back  on  his  own  resources. 

Thus  by  drawing  a  border  of  squares  you  may  be  able  to  show  that 
the  units  of  your  design  must  be  near  enough  together  to  give  the 
thought  of  continuity.  When  the  child  has  grasped  this  idea  you  will 
be  saved  the  discouraging  sight  of  a  scattered  and  meaningless  col- 
lection of  units  whose  only  virtue  is  that  they  show  how^  not  to  do  it. 
The  same  drawing  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  repeat  or 
recurring  unit.  This  will  need  ample  illustration.  For  example, 
taking  a  group  of  four  circles  for  the  unit,  let  the  unit  in  your  own 
drawing  recur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  show  the  child  that  if  that 
border  were  to  be  extended  till  it  reached  around  the  world  there  would 
be  absolutely  nothing  in  it  except  the  continued  recurrence  of  the  very 
unit  with  which  it  was  begun. 

There  are  many  books  that  will  be  found  helpful  in  arranging 
specific  lessons,  such  as  Prang's  '*  Complete  Course  in  Form-Study 
and  Drawing,"  Books  I  and  II;  ''Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  School 
Room,"  by  Emily  Weaver:  "Primary  Lessons  and  Color  Study,"  by 
Anson  K.  Cross.     But  while  these  are  invaluable  for  detail  work  and 
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definite  pracltcal  plans,  let  us  rejnember  that  they  are  the  vcrjr  hu»ks 
of  art  literatvjre.  indeed,  could  *carcelv  be  suid  lo  belong  to  the  real 
literal u re  of  art*  To  one  who  would  really  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
adornment,  ^^ho  would  catch  the  inspiration  of  those  who^e  lives  hstrc 
been  spent  in  an  effort  to  make  life  not  onJv  bearable  but  !»caiitifuf, 
the  books  of  such  writers  :ik  Ru^kln,  and  William  Morrt&,  wtU  sappti' 
abundant  material  for  thought. 


<LThis  concrete  design,  because  it  must  be  so  closely 
connected  with  actual  school  life»  is  sure  to  involve 
lettering  in  some  form*  The  best  teachers  have 
come  to  feel  that  an  odd,  free  style  of  letter  is  better 
at  first  than  the  imperious  Roman*  The  teachers 
who  lead  in  securing  results  in  lettering,  good  results 
from  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  class »  are  to  be 
found  sn  Springfield,  Mass*,  and  the  inspirer  of  these 
teachers  is  Mr>  Daniels  who  contributes  the  article 
on  Lettering  is  this  number. 

tl  The  article  by  Mr.  George  comes  from  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  wide  experience.  It  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered  by  every  supervisor^  and 
by  every  teacher  of  the  upper  grades.  Undoubtedly 
we  attempt  too  much,  and  overestimate  the  powers 
of  our  pupils.  We  have  placed,  perhaps,  too  high  a 
premium  upon  Originality,  that  **  saint-seeming  de- 
ceiver*' of  designers. 


I 


<^Mr.  Turners   second  article  on    Basketry  will  be 
welcomed    by   all    who    weave.     The  Editor  would 
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commend  this  unto  all  who  aspire  to  write  for  the 
School  Arts  Book.  It  is  definite,  it  is  orderly,  it  is 
clear,  it  is  completely  illustrated.  One  could  actually 
weave  something  by  following  it. 

t^Mr.  Swan's  article  on  Architectural  drawing  is 
completed  in  this  number,  but  the  discussion  about 
Mechanical  drawing  is  not  over ;  in  fact  it  has  hardly 
begun.  Over  against  what  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Swan  have  said,  it  is  well  to  put  the  papers  by  Mr. 
Olmsted  and  Mr.  Milton  P.  Higgins  (President  of  the 
Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company  of  Worcester, 
Mass.),  who  see  the  whole  problem  from  the  view- 
points of  the  landscape  architect  and  the  manufac- 
turer. These  papers  are  given  entire  in  the  Report 
of  Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  reviewed  in  last  month's 
Book,  p.  504.  As  another  word  on  this  important 
subject,  I  am  permitted  to  print  the  large  part  of 
a  letter  from  a  Professor  in  the  College  of  Mechanics 
and  Engineering  of  a  large  University  in  the  North- 
west, to  a  Supervisor  in  one  of  our  Massachusetts 
towns  : 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  president  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co. 
that  children  in  the  public  schools  should  be  taught  the  alphabet  of 
Mechanical  Drawing,  for  two  reason  :  (i).  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  such  *'  alphabet"  or  at  least  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  screw 
and  the  gear  wheel.  The  desirability  of  some  such  scheme  has  been 
discussed  but  there  is  a  pretty  wide  divergence  between  the  practice  of 
ditterent  firms.  (2).  He  evidently  restricted  Mechanical  Drawing  to 
''  Machine"  Drawing,  forgetting  that  the  public  school  trainingis  for 
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future  architects  and  civil  engineers  as  well  as  mechanical  ilrmftsiiien. 

Now  I  don't  believe  anv  art  trained  teacher  can  teach  ouichiiie 
drawing  eft'ectiveljr — he — or  much  moie  emphaticallj  she — doesn't 
know  anvthing  of  the  detail  of  shop  practice :  e.  g.  would  jou  know 
what  surfaces  of  a  steam  cvlinder  were  to  be  finished  off  and  what 
measurements  the  workman  would  wish  to  make  so  that  jou  could 
dimension  vour  drawing  most  etficientlv  ? 

Or  would  vou  be  able  to  take  an  assembU*  dra¥ring  of  ult  an  air 
compressor  and  make  detail  drawings  of  its  parts — such  that  jour  details 
would  At  together?  Such  problems  are  the  commonplace  of  machine 
drawing. 

In  detail  machine  drawing,  the  drawing  is  entirelv  secondarr  to 
the  t/imfmsioms.  All  a  detail  drat^ing  is  for  is  to  have  something  to 
put  dimensions  onto. 

I  would  venture  to  sav  that  unless  he  is  a  verv  remarkable  man 
vour  president  couldn't  do  a  good  job  at  architectural  drawing. 

It  JOU  want  to  get  the  best  manual  of  mttcAimf  drawing  I  should 
recommend  Coolidge  '*  A  Manual  o:  Drawing"  or  Coolidge  and  Free- 
man **  Mechanical  Drawing."*  K-iih  pi.blished  b_v  John  Wilev  and  Sons. 

What  I  belie\-e  the  public  school  -  "r  vio  i>  to  tjive  some  skill  in 
handling  instruments  and  in  using  the  materials  or  drawing,  and  in 
giving  some  elerr.entarv  notions  o!  projection.  Ir  vou  wish  to  reallr 
be  at  home  in  pro;ection  vou  shovilJ  studv  some  work  on  Descriptive 
Geometry.     It's  tough  but  hmdarr.ental . 

Church  iWest  Point  is  about  a<  good  as  an\-  though  prettv  old. 
— and  he  uses  what  is  tchnicallv  known  as  the  First  -\ngle  Method. 
while  most  shops  use  the  Third  Ar.ii'.e  Method.  Perhaps  I  can  give 
m-k  ideas  ot  a  public  school  course  in  mechanical  drawing  to  cover 
three  terms,  one  exercise  per  week  tor  t'ortv  weeks 

•i).  Ten  exercises  in  eeometrical  drawing  or.  white  paper  to  give 
acciiracv  ir.  handling  instrun:en:s — p'.:t  the  work  on  a  fimr  basis  and 
/••A;  on  ri.'*-*  «fi-  accuracy  even  i:  onlv  one  piece  o:  wo»-k  is  done. 
Insist  on  accuracj  ot  :*.  «  :,'  work — .\-.vbodv  can  make  a  neat  lc»oking 
/««  drawing  but  nv>t  one  droit >n':ar.  ir.  three  car.  do  a  good  rob  of  pencil 
work — I  can't,  and  I  wish  I  coi:*d. 
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{/f).  Ten  exercises  in  projection — beginning  with  geometrical 
shapes  and  if  possible  working  up  to  some  simple  pieces  of  machinery 
e.  g.  a  built  up  spool  or  a  small  coffee  mill. 

If  you  get  time  to  ink  drawings  here  have  them  make  pencil 
drawings  on  paper  and  /race  them  on  tracing  cloth.  Nine  tenths  of 
all  mechanical  drawings  are  traced  and  then  blue  printed.  One  half 
of  the  other  tenth  are  inked  on  thin  bond  paper  and  blue  printed. 

(f).  Seven  oreight  exercises  in  lettering.  Stick  to  sl plain /ree  Aand 
stvle  something  like  an  italic  without  ceriphs.  Perhaps  have  them  do 
a  little  of  more  pretentious  lettering  for  titles — but  keep  the  lettering 
severely  plain — that's  the  severest  test  of  a  good  letterer  without  ceriphs 
— anybody  can  do  fancy  lettering — I  think  you'll  have  more  trouble  in 
spacing  letters  than  in  forming  them. — Also  slant  lettering  is  easier 
than  vertical. 

(r/).  For  the  remainder  of  the  time  give  some  practice  in  making 
simple  assembly  and  detail  drawings,  e.  g.  of  a  carpenter's  horse — of  a 
drawing  board  or  of  a  simple  drawing  table, — practise  in  making 
(iimensiofied  drawings  of  details  which  will  fit  together  into  one  whole. 

I  have  chosen  simple  wooden  objects  because  the  problems  of 
finishing  surfaces  and  shop  methods  come  in  very  little  there. 

For  the  "  smart"  one  or  two  in  the  class  the  last  problem  might 
be  making  some  simple  structure  of  somewhat  different  dimensions 
from  a  model  —  thus  getting  a  very  elementary  taste  of  design. 

Your  pupils  would  then  come  to  the  trade  school,  the  technical 
school  or  the  commercial  drawing  room  with  some  degree  of  skill  in 
handling  their  tools —  there  they  would  gradually  learn  the  "  alphabet  \ 
or  "conventions"  of  their  particular  line  of  work.  They'll  have  to 
re-learn  the  "  alphabet"  there  anyhow. 

In  college  work  we  have  now  to  spend  altogether  too  much  time 
teaching  care  of  handling  of  instruments  and  the  most  elementary 
projection. 

I  have  made  my  comment  in  the  form  of  definite  suggestion  — 
which  of  course  is  open  to  much  more  criticism  than  glittering  gen- 
eralities—  I  have  written  entirely  from  the  shop  viewpoint  and  that 
of  the  technical  school.       Don't  swallow  my  remarks  whole  or,  on 
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the  other  hand,  utterly  reject  them,  because  I  said  vou  couldn't  teach 
MACHINE  drawing — sort  of  golden-meanifjr  them  for  your  particular 
statH  quo, 

I  believe  strongly  that  our  schools  today  are  trying  to  cover  too 
much  ground.  It  probably  is  necessary  to  gi\'e  the  grammar  school 
kid  something  outside  the  three  Rs  to  keep  him  interested,  but  it*8  the 
three  Rs  that  count  at  that  stage  of  the  game.  I've  got  seniors  here 
who  can't  be  depended  on  for  careful  arithmetic. 

You'll  have  to  put  up  a  bluff  of  giving  your  mechanical  drawing 
class  **  real",  **  practical"  work  —  but  keep  it  simple,  and  remember 
that  imstrmmettt  kuHiflinff^  /vf/t'rt'ji/r  and  elementtiry  projection  are 
what  coMMt  for  high  school  scholars. 

**  When  the  doctors  disagree,  there's   a   chance 
for  you  and  me.** 

t^  The  art-craft  tide  is  still  rising.  The  Bradley 
Polytechnic  announces  Teachers*  Courses  in  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science,  beginning  in  the 
fall,  with  an  appetizing  list  of  topics.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  Mr.  T.  C.  Burgess,  Peoria,  111. 

t^The  School  of  Decorative  and  Applied  Art,  New 
York,  offers  attractive  courses  in  drawing,  design, 
etc.,  for  the  summer,  beginning  July  loth,  although 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  always  find  the 
right  place  in  a  class.  Members  have,  of  course, 
free  access  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  with  its 
9000  art  books,  to  all  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the 
city  for  sketching,  and  to  the  many  other  art-edu- 
cational attractions  of  the  metropolis.  Board  is 
cheap  and   the  instruction  good.     New  York  in   the 
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midst  of  the  waters  is  quite  as  attractive  in  summer 
as  in  winter.  Address  Miss  Elisa  A.  Sargent,  27 
W.  67th  Street. 

f^I  received  the  other  day  some  neat  little  maga- 
zines published  by  the  students  in  two  different 
groups  of  schools  in  Honolulu.  One  contained  a  fine 
half-tone  of  a  large  new  school  building,  beautiful 
in  design,  admirably  placed,  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  country,  an  object  lesson  in  applied  art.  Mr. 
Edgar  A.  P.  Newcomb,  formerly  of  Boston  is  the 
architect. 

f^  By  the  same  mail  came  examples  of  other  school 
printing ;  in  this  case,  by  ninth  grade  grammar  pupils 
in  the  Mark  Hopkins  School,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
The  package  contained  memory  gems,  mottoes, 
report  slips,  etc.,  neatly  printed  and  with  wide 
margins,  inviting  decoration  in  colors. 

f^  If  you,  the  Supervisor,  feel  that  your  public  needs 
educating  as  to  the  significance  of  what  the  primary 
children  are  doing  in  illustrative  drawing,  and  as  to 
the  relation  of  representation  in  general  to  the  illus- 
trative art  of  to-day  and  the  great  pictorial  art  of 
all  time,  you  would  better  confer  with  Mr.  William 
D.  Campbell,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  the  designer 
and  manager  of  **The  Art  Sequence  Exhibit.'*  His 
unique  circulars  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  His  ex- 
hibit is  thoroughly  educational  and  enjoyable. 
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41  If  you  want  material  for  use  in  forwarding  the 
movement  for  a  more  beautiful  out-doors,  try  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Fairmount  Park  Association, 
Leslie  ^A^.  Miller,  Secretary,  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia.  There  arc  nine  pairs  of  most 
instructive  pictures  for  comparison.  Better  send  two 
or  three  stamps. 

<^  The  Allen  Company,  publishers  of  that  unique 
school  paper,  The  Young  Idea,  has  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  Boston  to  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass* 
Things  grow  better  in  the  country ! 

^The  Center  of  Vision,  published  by  the  students 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  is  be- 
ginning to  justify  its  name  I  Possibly  the  Editor 
sees  too  clearly  and  writes  too  frankly  for  his  own 
immediate  peace  of  mind.  But  what  of  that?  He 
evidently  loves  the  good  name  of  the  old  mother,  or 
grandmother,  of  us  all  better  than  that  sort  of  peace 
which  is  without  honor.  Every  graduate  of  the 
school  who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  school  at 
heart,  should  subscribe  for  the  Center  of  Vision. 
Unless  I  have  lost  all  power  to  read  between  the 
lines,  a  dollar  subscription  just  now  will  have  about 
ten   dollars'  worth  of  moral  and    educational  value. 

<£  Supervisors  who  want  to  try  something  worth 
trying  in  the  way  of  design,    would   better  send   to 
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F.  R.  Hazard,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Syllabus  and 
Conditions  for  the  Prize  Competition  ($300.)  on  the 
Hiawatha  Legend.  The  Syllabus  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Hiawatha  literature. 

t^  Another  pamphlet  worth  having  is  Art  as  an 
Educational  Force  and  Source  of  Wealth,  published 
by  the  National  Sculpture  Society  of  New  York.  It 
contains  facts  useful  in  argument,  and  eight  ad- 
mirable half  tones  of  sculpture  in  place  in  famous 
cities. 
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MARCH  COMPETITION 

LIFE  DRAWING 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  $5. 

Ralph  Doane,  Moths  in  color,  from  mounted  specimens.  Grade 
VIII,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Raymond  Hill,  Shells  in  color.  Grade  IX,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Mildred  Knight,  Pose  drawing  in  pencil,  Grade  IX,  Delaware,  O. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

The  Third  Grade  School,*   Oshkosh,  Wis.,  where  "  The  Fire  " 

illustrations  were  made. 
Inabelle  Woods,  Grade  VIII,  Groton,  Mass. 
Gertrude  Lang,  Grade  IV,  West  Point,  Georgia. 
Lee  Hubbell,,  Grade  VIII.  Marlette.  Mich. 
Leo  Collins,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  Box  of  Milton  Bradley  Water  Colors. 
Warren  Gleason,  Grade  IX,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Thomas  L.  Brun,  Grade  VI,  Bristol.  Conn. 
Beatrice  Skritulsky,  Grade  V.  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Florence  Litchfield,  Grade  VIII,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mildred  E.  Bosworth,  Grade  VIII.  Gcorgiaville,  R.  I. 
Bemice  Morris.  Grade  I.  MarshaUtown.  la. 
Eva  Oldaker,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware.  O. 
Eva  Dike.  Grade  VIII,  Delaware.  O. 
Larue  Vasbinder.  Grade  VIII.  Brookville.  Pa. 
Sadie  Campbell.  Grade  VII.  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

*  Piease  seod  address  of  Teacher  to  The  Davis  Press.  Worcester,  Mates. 
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Frank  A 1  brook,  MarRhalltown,  la. 
Doris  Adams,  Watortown,  X.  \. 
HtTtha  liunnell,  I'^orestville,  Conn. 
Marjorie  I^rown,  Xewton\ille. 
Kinina  Culnins  F?radv,  Rve,  N.  V. 
C'harles  Bessncr.  Chioajjo,  111. 
Arthur  Baker,  Diirango,  Colo. 
Kloanor  liacon,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Krnst  Corts,  Wvncotc,  Pa. 
Irma  Jewel  Cole,  Soituate. 
Joseph  Clarke,  No.  Reading. 
Alfred  Christiansen,  Concord. 
Blanche  Chishohn,  No.  Reading. 
Ktta  Chinitz,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Thornton  Doelle,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Annie  Kngebrctsen,  Concord. 
Francis  Eaton,  No.  Reading. 
.Mice  Kanies,  No.  Reading. 
W.  F.,  Scituate. 
Ralph  Fletcher,  Augusta,  Me. 
Robert  CJrove.  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Helen  CJrahani,  Newton  Center. 
Myrtle  (i lover,  Watertown,  N.  V. 
Lela  Glover,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Gladys  K.  ( jcrrv,  Sudburv. 
Willfe  (Jainev,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
John  Ilowarth,  Lonsdale,  I'a. 
Clara  Hough,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Jennie  Hooil,  Durango,  Colo. 
RoniL'vn  Hoke,  Pontiac,  111. 
Muriel  Hcebner,  Newton  Center. 
Katie  Haynes,  Sudbury. 
Bessie  Kaacson,  Marshalltown.  la. 
Marie  C.  Kellogg.  Puyallup.  Wash. 
Mildred  Kni«4ht,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Joseph  Lynch,  LaMott,  I'a. 
Rebecca  Lorion,  Winchendon. 
Ethel  Lawrence,  Winchendon. 
Eva  Lapan,  EaRthanij)ton. 
(ilayds  Moore,  Fast  ban  ipton. 
Beatrice  Martin.  Burlington.  \\. 
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Ethel  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Marion,  (Rabbit  Hunt) 
Pen  Drawings  byG.  M.N. 
Ole  Olson,  Fitchburg. 
Howard  Proctor,\V'atertown,  N.V. 
Beatrice  Potter,  Augusta,  Me. 
Anna  L.  Pilgard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Dorothy  Murray  Park,  Providence. 
Marian  Breed  Palmer,  Weston. 
William  Rybeck,  New  Britain  Ct. 
Helen  Ryan,  Pontiac,  111. 
Stella  Rider,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Grace  Roeder.  Auburndale. 
Grace  Roberts,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Willie  Reardon,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Marion  Stevens,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Edward  Stebbins,  Watertown, N.Y. 
Hazel  Stanbridge,  Winchendon. 
Howard  Smith,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Lillian  F.  Smith,  Newton. 
Marion  Sibley,  Winchendon. 
Eleanor  M.Scamman, Newton ville. 
Flon  Sargent,  Gardner. 
ICllen  Sandshaw,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
George  Sanders,  Sudbury. 
Robert  Townend,  Fitchburg. 
Mildred  Thomas,  Rve,  N.  Y. 
Elliott  Taylor.  Alton,  111. 
Theodore  'Wy man,  Fitchburg. 
Paul  Wright.  Fitchburg. 
John  Witt,  Winchendon. 
(iarilner  Whitney,  Weston. 
Edith  White,  Winchendon. 
IVancis  Welch,  W'aterville. 
Fred  Weegar,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Marjorie  VVarren,  Augusta,  Me. 
Kenneth  Walt  her.  New  Britain, Ct. 
Will  Wade,  Wvncote,  Pa. 
Estella  Waddeil,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
E.  W.,  Observation  School,  Prov- 
idence, R.I. 


These  Competitions  will  drive  the  Editor  out  of  his  office  into  a 
ten  acre  lot  if  the  teachers  are  not  more  considerate.  Please  do  the 
first  winnowing  at  home.  Don*t  send  two  hundred  drawing  slmplj 
to  please  the  children  when  you  know  a  hundred  and  ninety  of  them 
are  only  fair.  Send  the  best  ten.  It  will  add  to  your  reputation  as  an 
''authority",  give  peace  of  mind  to  nine  tenths  of  the  children  (a  sad 
peace  though  it  be),  save  postage,  and  save  the  time  of  the  busy  men 
who  compose  the  jury. 

The  drawings  this  time  were  the  best  of  the  year.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  entire  lot.  As  a  rule  the  sheets,  from  whatever 
grade,  were  well  arranged,  and  thoughtfully  drawn.  The  pose  drawings 
were  few,  comparatively,  but  those  few  were  unusually  good.  All  the 
front-view  people  had  features,  wonderful  to  relate,  and  we  were 
therefore  glad  to  see  them.  It  is  trying  to  look  over  hundreds  of  such 
, , pose  drawings  as  children  used  to  be  forced  to  make! 

But  the  other  life  drawings  were  best.  Such  live  birds  and 
animals,  such  pretty  butterflies,  such  handsome  shells,  could  not  have 
been  produced,  I  am  sure,  by  children  who  did  not  enjoy  the  making 
of  them.  The  more  I  think  of  pose  drawing  in  the  grammar  grades 
the  less  I  think  of  it !  If  a  teacher  cannot  secure  good  average  results 
in  any  topic,  either  she  is  a  poor  te<icher  or  the  topic  is  out  of  place 
in  that  grade.  The  results  of  this  competition  strengthen  my  faith 
in  the  sort  of  'Mife"  drawing  the  School  Arts  Book  advocates  for 
grades  above  the  primary  and  below  the  high  school.  Our  aim  should 
be  in  each  grade  topics  involving  the  mavimuni  of  interest,  discipline 
and  promise,  and  the  minimum  of  fret  and  discouragement. 

In  making  the  awards  preference  was  given  to  drawings  from 
life  or  from  mounted  specimens,  and  to  those  fiiithfuUy  drawn  rather 
than  those  frcelv  handled. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Alfred   University   Summer   School  of    Pottery 

Q,  Ideal  location  among  the  high  hills,  airy  class  rooms,  every 

tonvenicnce    for    work,    competent    instructors,    enthusiastic 

classes,  good  board  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  F.  Binns,  Director,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

BRADLEY    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE 

PEORIA,    ILLINOIS 
MANUAL   TRAINING   AND   DOMESTIC   ECONOMY 
Summer  School  July  5  to  August  9 

t^Ten  Full  Credit  Courses.  Elementary  courses  in  Drawing, 
Wood-working,  Metal-working,  Sewing  and  Cooking.  Ad- 
vanced courses  in  Dressmaking,  Furniture  Construction,  Ap- 
plied Design,  Pattern-making  and  Machine  Construction. 
tL  Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  Work  in 
Weaving,  Basketry,  Modeling,  Cardboard  Construction,  Bent- 
iron  Work,  Knife  Work. 

Q,  A  Lecture  Course  on  the  Organization  of  Manual  Training. 
History,  Courses,  Equipment,  Management,  etc. 

Write  for  Circular.     Charles  A.  Bennett,  Director 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 
THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

July  Fifth  to  August  Fifteenth 
tL  Among  the  Seventy  Courses  offered.  Nine  are  of  especial 
interest  to  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  and  manual  arts. 
Theory  of  Pure  Design,  one  course,  under  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross 
Drawing  and  Painting,  one  course,  under  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross 
Architecture,    three  courses,  under  Prof.  H.  Langford  Warren, 

and  Mr.  Walter  Dana  Swan 
Shopwork,  four  courses,  under  Mr.  Stephen  Edgar  Whiting 
tLThe   equipment, —  classrooms,    laboratories,     libraries,    mu- 
seums, etc. —  is  unrivalled. 

Descriptive  Announcement  upon  application 
J.    L.    Love,    16  University   Hall,   Cambridge,    Massachusetts 
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Ogunquit    Summer    School,     Ogunquit,     Maine 

^Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure 

and   Marines.     Special  emphasis   upon   pencil    handling  with 

reference  to  public  school  work.      Charles  Herbert  Woodbury. 

Six  weeks,  beginning  July  4. 

For  terms  address  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Patterson, 

Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 


Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics   Institute 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  July  6  to  August  3,  1905 

MANUAL  TRAINING,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE    AND   ART 
Send  for  Circulars.     55  Plymouth    Avenue,   Rochester.    N.  Y. 

STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL 

GREELY,  COLORADO 
SUMMER  SESSION,  SIX  WEEKS,  BEGINNING  JUNE  13 
^Courses    in    Drawing,    Painting    and   Design,    in  Basketry, 
Weaving,  Wood-work  and  other  forms  o£  the  manual  arts. 
tL Tuition  free  to  citizens  of  Colorado, 

Full  pjirticulars  upon  application. 
Address   /.  X.  Snyi»kr,   President,   Greely,    Colorado 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  KnoxvUlc,  Tenn. 

tL  This  largest  summer  school  for  teachers  in  the  country 
otters  courses  for  supervisors  anil  teachers  of  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  all  >^r:ules  of  elementary  and  high  schools. 
tL DRAWING  AND  ART,  inchuiin*,'  nature  drawing,  design, 
composition,  moJel  and  object  drawing,  constructive  work. 
Lectures  on  history  of  art. 

it  MANUAL  TRAINING,  incUidinjr  weavinij.  ratfia,  basketry, 
sewing,  sloyd,  Venetian  iron  work,  shop  work,  and  wood. 

INSTRUCTORS 

IIKNkY  TrRNI':k  HAII.HY.  forimrly  .'«Kt:"t  of  ihe  State  Board  of  Kdu- 
cation  of  Massiiclni'^ells  for  the  i«To»in>ti.'ii  of  in<his(rial  drawing,  and  now 
editor  ot  the  School  Art>  Book.  MR.  l'Ki:i)  H.  DANIKI.S.  supervisor  of 
drawin^Mn  public  -chools  of  Spriii^titld.   Mass.     DR.  I).  R,  ATOSBURG. 
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MISS  KlvIZADETH  M.  GBTZ,  formerly  editor  of  Drawjnfirand  Manual 
Training  Journal,  and  now  supervisor  ot  drawing:  in  schools  of  Charles- 
ton. S.  C.  MRS.  TERKSA  M.  JOHNSON,  formerly  assistant  editor  of 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training:  Journal.  KDWIN  WILEY,  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAMMEL.  supervisor  of 
manual  traiuinx.  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Collesre. 
MR.  F.  M.  M.  RICHARDSON,  instructor  in  wood  work.  University  of 
Tennessee.  MISS  ANNA  M.  COOLEY,' instructor  in  manual  training. 
Teacher.s  College.  Columbia  University.  MISS  AMANDA  STOLTZFUS, 
former  instructor  in  manual  training,  department  of  education,  Univer- 
.sity  of  'I'ennessee. 

SIX  WEEKS  BEGINNING  JUNE  20.        TUITION  FREE 

Registration  fee,  $6.00 
Address    P.    P.    Ci..\\ton,    Superintendent,    Knoxville,   Tenn. 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

FIVE   TO   T\VEL\  E    WEEKS   BEGINNING  JLXY  THIRD 

ADri.T    C  LASSKS  jt  VKNILE    CLASSES 

CL  Academic  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Normal  Art 
Courses  and  Methods.  Potterv,  Ceramics,  Metal  Work,  Dec- 
orative Design. 

UMSl  AL    ADVANTACiKS 

Art  Institute  Collections.     Rverson  Library. 

On  the  Lake  Front.  $10  to  $25. 

Address  Ralimi  IIol.mks,  Registrar,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Mystic   Summer  School  of  Art 

July  15  to  September  15,  1905 
C  Classes  for  men  and  women,   in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Pastels, 
and  Black-and-white.     Work  in  studios  and  out  of  doors,  with 
opportunites  for  animal  painting.     Informal  talks  on  Composi- 
tion and  the  securing  of  out-door  effects. 

Instructor.  Henry  R.  Poore, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Art.  author  of  Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  Jndgnieot  of  Pictiues.  and  Figure  Composition. 

Tuition,  $15  per  month. 

Manager,   Mrs.  A.  M.  Richardson,  Mystic,  Conn. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DECORATIVE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

Is  nearing  the  co-nplction  of  the  work  for  the  year.  Several  students 
will  make  the  European  trip  recjuired  for  the  conjpletion  of  the  Nor- 
mal Art  Course,  with  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Cha.se.  paiutin}^  with  him  in  Spain 
during^  the  summer  and  taking  in  Kome,  Pari.s  and  London  on  the  return 
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trip.  C'Ccrtlllcates  and  Diplomas  will  be  taken  bv  repiiar  studenU 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  the  StAte  of  New  York,  the  school 
havinfc  been  incorporated  the  paKt  year.  C  The  yearly  exhibit  will  be 
made  at  the  reRuIar  studios.  76  West  .ssth  St.  and  also  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Art.  s:  West  57th  St.  C  The  School  is  aHlliated  with  the  New 
York  School  uf  Art.  forniiuK  its  department  for  prof ei^siona I  training  in 
Normal  Art  nnd  Trade  Design  work  and  in  Costume  Design.  ^  By  in- 
vitation of  Miss  Eleanor  Hewitt  of  the  Cooper  Museum,  a  small  special 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  school  will  he  made  at  Cooper  Union  at  the 
time  of  thr  annual  reception  the  fir<t  of  June.  (See  AdTcrtiaement  ) 


Combine  your  summer  outing  with  profitable 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

At  Old  Port  Sherman  on  Lake  Michigan  offers  an  opportunity 
d.  Competent  instructors  w  ho  arc  artists  and  craftsmen  and  who 
know  the  requirement«i  01"  teachers  will  have  classes  in  Compo- 
sition, an  J  a  hali-dozcn  ditterent  phases  of  Applied  Design,  In 
C)ut  Door  Sketchinif  and  Painting. 

Skionp  Skason  Skmj  I'OR  Cirl*vlars 

Address  K.  A.  Hkm>in«..  l*ort  Sherman  Shops.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  Thomas  Normal  Training  School 

Anion*;  the  topics  or  in-itruclion  are: 

Clav  Mddclinjr  Hlaikix)ard  Sketching 

Industrial  Work  Nature  Studies 

Knitc.  lU'iuh  and  Lathe  Work  Color  and  Brush  Work 

\enctia:i  Iiun.  ^iieet  Mc!a!  IVrspective,   Light  and  Shade 

Poine-^tic  Siii-nce  and  Art  Conlpo^ition  and  Design 

liisitorx  o!    Art 

lnr  'cr:!,^  appiv  TO  Kmm  \   A.  Tii«iM\<,  Director 
;;-•  Woii»l\\ar.!  A\c..  l>e'.roit,  Mich. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CL  Si  vcntv-iuo  C«n-.rse<.  Aiuont:  ^\■r\ich  arc  courses  in:  Letter- 
ini»,  rro'.t'i-:ions.  Workinp  Prawinirs,  Ho^criptive  Geomctrv, 
Manual  "fiair-.iuu  Tr.ci^'v.  i;\-'  cn'.avv  uui  Advanced  Practice*.  ) 
auvl  Sho;^  Work, 

Coiii:»lc*e  I  ni^LV-iiv  r-.:i:  =  p'!-.t  t.v  !^\iL:!cnt  rooms  and  hoard. 
AilJ.rc--     iMiiX'x-    Akk- I    C:\KK.    Pi-.L,!or.    I'rbana,  Illinois. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 

Vol.  IV  JUNE,  1905  No.  10 

STENCILS 

A  WORK  that  shall  have  the  fascination  and  zest 
of  play,  and  be  so  delightful  in  its  interest  that 
the  two  poles  of  the  schoolboy's  life  may  be  brought 
together  in  one  task,  is  that  of  designing  for  stencil 
application.  Primarily  the  stencil  is  a  silhouette. 
In  the  shadows  of  leaves  and  simple  flowers  like 
the  wild  rose,  the  maple  leaf,  the  daisy,  etc.,  note 
that  such  shadows  are  outline  patterns  ;  they  show 
no  details  within  the  outline  ;  such  is  a  simple  stencil. 

Combine  these  flat  forms  upon  controlling  or 
foundation  lines,  and  repeat  such  combination  upon 
their  axes,  laterally  or  horizontally,  or  both,  and  the 
first  efforts  in  simple  stencil  designing  are  accom- 
plished. Then,  should  the  classes  be  those  of  an 
early  age  (from  ten  to  twelve  years),  let  them  take 
squares  of  manilla  paper,  which  they  may  embellish 
with  a  running  pattern,  from  this  the  stencil,  and 
then  fashion  apron  or  cushion  cover,  thus  making 
the  esthetic  have  its  utilitarian  side.  The  material 
upon  which  the  work  is  done  is  of  very  small  con- 
sequence at  this  stage.  The  child  will  see  that  the 
province  of  art  is  to  beautify  the  otherwise  homely 
material.  The  cheese  cloth  curtain  with  its  broidery 
edge  of  wild  rose,  or  a  leafage  without  strict  intent 
of   balancing,   may  be   within   the   compass   of   any 
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class  in  elementary  dcsign»  The  interest  is  made 
greater  by  the  final  application  of  the  design  to  any 
article  that  can  be  used,  and  thus  give  more  pleasure 
in  its  use. 

With  interest  awakened,  with  eyes  more  widely 
opened  to  the  possibilities  of  the  material  about 
them,  with  the  fingers  eager  to  express  these 
thoughts,  there  cannot  but  be  a  quick  response. 
Beginning  with  these  simple  forms  drawn  on  heavy 
paper  and  then  cut  out  on  the   outline  the    student 

Slencili  from  the  crow,  the  Jut  with  the  "tic«"  oblUtfmted.  The  ties  •Kould 
be  piMced  where  I  hey  wU]  not  fntr  the  rIFcctivtEK**  af  the  desigti.  but  ratlii» 
enhNfice  it. 

can  build,  contrive,  add  tOp  and  eliminate,  until  the 
creative  force  must  be  aroused  and  the  quality  of 
the  workcr*s  mind  made  manifest  through  the  fingers. 
The  motif  from  living  objects,  from  whence  comes 
his  inspiration,  can  be  arranged  and  rearranged, 
until  from  the  elementary  simplicity,  designs  may 
be  evolved  that  will  be  bold  and  dignified,  graceful 
and    harmonious,   and  worthy  of    place    on  wall    or 


hanging* 
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A  Stencil  design  in  its  elementary  aspect  is  the 
form  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  niade  so 
thoroughly  practical  that  the  pattern  may  he  used 
again  and  again  to  rapidly  cover  large  surfaces, 
where  boldness  of  design  and  quickness  of  execu- 
tion are  desirable.  This,  however,  is  considering  it 
only  from  the  commercial  and  mechanical  viewpoint. 
While  it  can  and  should  always  have  the  clement 
of  simpHctty  and  effectiveness  to  recommend  it,  the 
stencil  patterns  may  be  so  refined  In  skilful  and 
artistic  hands,  that  one  could  wish  for  no  better  or 
more  effective  scheme  for  wall  hangings  and  the 
various  fabrics  that  can  be  used  in  homes. 

How  beautiful  and  appropriate  is  the  rose  stencil 
for  the  valance  of  the  colonial  bedstead,  or  the 
poppy  in  similar  place,  or  for  curtain,  or  the  heraldic 
motif,  or  birds  and  quaint  leafage,  with  medieval 
spirit,  for  library.  The  dining  room  with  pome- 
granate or  orange,  peacock  or  pheasant,  or  the  fir 
with  cone  and  the  lace-like  intertwining  of  its  leaf- 
age, or  the  chestnut  with  its  leaf  and  burr,  and 
many  kindred  motifs,  and  all  within  the  easy  compass 
of  the  student  in  elementary  design. 

The  mode  of  making  the  stencil  is  simple.  It 
is  the  design  that  gives  the  value.  One  of  the 
materials  is  tough  manilla  paper,  oiled  and  varnished 
or  the  prepared  paper  for  the  purpose  may  be  bought* 
Upon  this  may  be  traced  the  design  in  the  usual 
method  of  making  tracings,  with   transfer  paper,  a 
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sharp  kntfe  worn  slantwise  at  the  point,  a  glass  slab 
and  a  stiff  brush  complete  the  outfit.  Place  the 
tracing  of  the  unit  of  the  design  upon  the  slab  and 
cut  out,  either  pattern*  or  background  of  pattern^ 
whichever  most  pleases  the  designer,  and  will  from 
the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  design  yield  the 
best  efifect*  It  is  best  that  no  portion  of  the  design 
should  lift  away  from  the  surroundings,  or  the  stencil 
i«?iU  soon  be  destroyed-  When  cut  in  brass  this 
problem  is  lessened.  Ties,  or  connecting  lines  that 
prevent  this  may  so  be  arranged  that  they  are  not 
obvious  as  ties,  but  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
design.  They  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessary 
limitations,  but  more  frequently  as  opportunities, 
and  like  the  leads  in  stained  glass  windows  used 
to  give  interest  and  form  to  the  design  so  that  one 
would  not  omit  them  if  they  could. 

The  tics  having  been  given  full  consideration  in 
the  malting  of  a  design,  the  stencil  traced  and  cut 
out,  the  application  follows.  If  the  stencil  has  to 
be  used  on  the  wall  or  drapery  it  is  best  to  test  it 
for  the  distance  at  which  it  is  to  be  seen.  It  should 
be  tested  both  for  form  and  colon  This  test  should 
take  place  before  the  stencil  is  cut,  thus  saving 
vexation  and  much  work,  and  allow  for  the  readjust* 
ment  of  design  before  cutting.  This  can  be  accom^ 
plished  by  coloring  the  tracing*  Often  stencils  most 
interesting  at  close  range  become  weakened  when 
looked    at  from    a   distance.     The   balancing   of    the 
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color  masses  are  also  similarly  affected,  Kvery 
stencil  pattern  should  have  at  the  commencement 
of  Its  planning  consideration  of  its  final  use,  place, 
and  position*  The  color  plays  a  vast  part  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  stencil.  The  most  agreeable 
colors  are  difficult  to  name,  they  are  those  that 
seem    to    tremble    on   the   verge    of   another    color. 


t.    Steaeit  ia  ooe  cok»r,       IL    The  %MSnt  form  lQt«Tprftc<d  in  three  to&CA, 

Such  colors  may  he  especially  recommended  for 
places  near  the  eye,  but  when  bold  effects  are 
desired  on  large  expanses,  harmonious  eff^ects  mmy 
be  obtained  with  the  spectrum  colors*  The  medium 
for  fabrics  is  best  as  a  dye,  which  may  be  rendered 
permanent.  Students  should  always  be  encouraged 
to  develop   their   stencil   in   many  ways.     The    unit 
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In  advanced  stencil  iKrork  materials  may  have  more 
coasideratton ;  leather  for  screens  and  chairs  ;  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  for  ecclesiastical  vestments  and 
church  embroideries,  also  for  book  covers  and  objects 
both  dainty  in  size  and  const  ruction.  In  regard  to 
be^ldering  Enencss  and  miracles  of  skill  the  stencils 
of  the  Japanese  furnish  legions  of  eitamples.  The 
student  cannot  but  find  increasing  interest  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects  for  which  this  kind  of 
designing  seems  to  be  intended*  It  is,  ho^irever,  for 
the  beginner  whose  interest  is  yet  to  be  aiK^akened 
and  perhaps  remaining  more  or  less  dormant  until 
some  actual  object  is  made  and  decorated  that  the 
stencil  is  of  great  value,  and  it  is  to  the  teacher, 
^Krho  thus  realizes  that  through  it  mind  and  hand 
are  co-operating,  that  stencil  designing  is  of  greatest 
interest. 
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CARDBOARD  CASES  FOR  BOOKS 

THE  usual  course  in  cardboard  cutting,  in  the 
attempt  to  be  concrete,  is  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  masking  under  the  name  of 
pin-trays,  wall-pockets  and  hair-receivers.  As  an 
exercise  such  models  serve  their  purpose,  but  as 
useful  articles  their  value  is  to  be  questioned,  since 
the  accumulation  of  such  flimsy  objects  for  the 
home  is  rather  to  be  discouraged  than  encouraged. 
To  be  sure,  the  possible  range  of  useful  articles  in 
this  medium  is  very  limited  but  the  book  cases 
here  described  —  the  kind  now  familiarly  associated 
with  the  Booklovers  and  Tabard  Inn  Libraries  — 
possess  some  value  in  themselves  beside  furnishing 
a  basis  for  lessons  in  drawing,  cutting,  elementary 
book-binding  and  applied  design. 

As  a  protection  for  books  such  cases  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  paper  covers.  They  keep 
out  the  dust  even  better  than  glass  doors,  protect 
the  corners  and  edges  from  rough  handling,  book- 
straps,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  unsightly 
nor  objectionably  in  evidence  when  the  books  are 
on  the  shelves.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to 
encase  all  or  at  least  their  best  books  in  this 
manner,  especially  if  they  are  beginning  a  library, 
or  are  at  all  concerned,  as  they  should  be,  about 
the  appearance  of  their  school  books. 

The  work  is  simple  enough  to  be  executed  by 
any  pupil  above  the  fourth  grade  but  need  not  be 
scorned  by  much  older  pupils.    The  plan  for  such 
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CARDBOARD  CASES  FOR  BOOKS  HILLYER 

a  case  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  needs  explana- 
tion; two  sides,  back  and  two  ends  adjoining,  as 
indicated  at  i  on  the  plate. 

Of  course  the  dimensions  must  be  obtained 
from  the  particular  book  to  be  covered  and  the 
drawing  laid  out  with  ruler  and  square,  not  drawn 
around  the  book  itself,  and  these  measurements 
must  be  made  individually  for  each  and  every 
volume,  for  the  variation  of  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  or  a  few  pages  more  or  less  even  in  uniform 
editions  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  fit.  The 
cardboard  or  **  straw**  board,  which  should  be  of 
good  weight  —  what  is  known  as  binders'  board  — 
is  then  cut  along  the  solid  outside  lines  with  a 
sloyd  knife.  Semi-circular  or  triangular  notches  in 
the  outer  edges  of  the  sides  enable  the  book  to  be 
readily  withdrawn  from  its  cover.  The  dotted  lines 
separating  back  and  sides  and  side  and  ends  are 
scored  half  through  and  the  cardboard  bent  away 
from  the  cut.  The  ends  and  sides  are  then  fastened 
together  by  passe-partout  binding  or  ordinary  tape, 
while  the  book  is  in  the  case. 

It  is  not  essential  but  it  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  if  the  case  is  then  covered  with  tinted 
paper  or  preferably  buckram  in  shades  of  red,  green 
or  tan.  A  piece  is  cut  for  either  end  as  shown  in 
diagram  2  and  applied  with  ordinary  library  paste, 
the  edges  and  ends  being  turned  down. 
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A  single  piece  is  made  to  cover  sides  and  back, 
the  edges  having  been  slit  down  for  the  notches, 
as  shown  at  3. 

Either  the  bare  straw-board  or  the  covered  case 
should  then  be  decorated  with  a  suitable  design  in 
pen  and  ink.  This  in  itself  is  a  rare  opportunity 
for  a  very  practical  exercise  in  book  cover  designing. 

When  finished  the  cases  have  quite  a  profes- 
sional look,  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labor 
involved,  and  a  much  different  air  from  that  of  the 
usual  school  room  product  so  that  one  hears  the 
surprised  remark,  <*  Did  you  make  that;  why  I 
thought  it  was  bought!"  The  teacher,  who,  in  the 
name  of  a  class  exercise  set  her  pupils  to  v^ork 
making  covers  for  her  own  choice  library  shelved  a 
Tom  Sawyer  spirit  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of 
pupil  handiwork  and  child  labor. 

VIRGIL  MORES  HILLYER 

Head  Master,  Calvert  School 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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DRESS  DESIGN 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  dressmaker  said  to  me, 
''  I  wish  we  had  had  drawing  in  school  when 
I  was  young.  It  would  be  such  a  help  to  me  in 
my  work,  if  I  could  show  a  customer  with  a  few 
strokes  of  my  pencil  how  I  intended  to  make  up  a 
dress!''  It  was  just  this  chance  remark  which 
made  me  ask  myself  what  we,  who  teach  drawing 
in  the  public  schools,  might  do  to  help  the  future 
dressmakers,  which  in  a  broad  way  would  mean 
every  girl  who  comes  under  our  instruction. 

In  the  schools  of  the  dressmaker's  city,  the 
conditions  were  such  that  the  problem  was  never 
worked  out  and  it  was  left  for  another  town  with  its 
additional  lesson  for  the  girls  while  the  boys  were 
at  the  sloyd  school.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  able  to  give  the  following  course  in  dress  design 
from  which  we  hope  to  have  the  girls  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  good  in  dress  design  and  manual 
dexterity  in  expressing  such  design,  both  in  pencil 
and  color. 

The  first  few  lessons  are  on  pose  drawing, 
quick  sketches  from  different  members  of  the  class, 
that  they  may  learn  the  natural  proportions  of  the 
figure  as  distinguished  from  the  fashion  plate  figure. 
The  pupils  are  requested  to  collect  as  many  fashion 
sheets  as  possible  and  to  read  all  the  up-to-date 
fashion  notes,  this  as  a  preparation  for  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  following  black  board  analysis  : 
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Dress  design : 

Space  Divisions.  Vertical  lines  in  skirt, 
—  in  waist.  How  obtained?  (By  stripes, 
tucks,  insertion,  vest,  etc.)  Effect  of.  (To 
make  wearer  appear  taller.)  When  desir- 
able? (On  short  or  stout  people.)  When  to 
be  avoided?     (On  very  tall  people.) 

Horizontal  lines  in  skirt,  —  in  waist. 
How  obtained?  (By  using  yokes,  tucks, 
shirring,  ruffles,  etc.)  Effect  of.  (To  make 
wearer  appear  shorter  and  broader.)  When 
desirable?  (On  slender  people.)  When  to  be 
a%'oided.  (On  stout  people.)  Effect  of  slop- 
ing belt,  ''Dip  front."  (To  make  waist 
appear  longer.) 

Variety  in  space  division, —  general  law. 
Teach  * 'Greek  division.**  (No  two  divisions 
alike  in  size.)  Criticize  and  improve  figures 
I,  2  and  3.  (In  all  three  figures  the  divisions 
are  too  even.  In  figure  i  the  %'est  effect 
should  be  either  wider  or  narroi*'er  than  it  is 
now,  etc.  Figure  3  is  seen  in  an  improved 
form  in  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  for  Janu- 
ary, I9C\^.     Why  improved?) 

Disi.  rss  Df.signs  ox  Fashion  Siikets. 
<t  AS  to  space  division.  ^  As  to  whether 
suited  to  stout  or  slender  people. 

Etiect  of  plaids.  (To  shorten  and  broad- 
en.)  Kttect  of  plain  and  figured  goods  on 
stout  people.  I A  plain  goods  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  becoming.)  Effect  of  the  '' shit t waist** 
on  stout  people.  i^Not  so  becoming  as  skirt 
and  waist  alike.  ^ 

Colors  generally  becoming  (black,  white. 
dark  blue,  dark  green,  garnet,  brown). 
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Colors  *' trying"  to  many  complexions  (violet,  orange,  bright 
blue,  tan).  Colors  for  different  complexions.  (Discuss  very  fully, 
having  the  girls  tell  what  colors  they  have  found  becoming  to  them- 
selves).    Below  are  some  color  suggestions  : 

People  with  red  hair  should  avoid  blue  of  all  kinds  Tints  of 
orange  red,  "  salmon  pink,"  are  usually  very  becoming  to  people  with 
auburn  hair,  but  the  standard  reds  and  the  violet  reds  are  unbecoming. 
The  best  colors  for  red  hair  are  brown  and  green. 

A  person  having  dark  hair  with  a  dash  of  red  in  it  and  a  pale  and 
delicate  skin  may  wear  pale  green,  light  blue  and  amber. 

"  Sandy-haired"  people  with  light  eye  brows  and  eye  lashes  find 
black,  creamy  white  or  brown  most  becoming. 

Sallow  women  look  well  in  dull  red  or  yellow  and  some  pinks. 

A  brunette  with  brown  hair,  warm  brown  skin  and  eyes  can  wear 
strongly  contrasted  colors :  dark  blue  and  red,  blue  and  corn  color, 
black  and  any  color  in  combination,  turquoise  blue  being  especially 
successful.  Black  grays,  purple,  blue  white  and  all  pale  and  cold 
colors  should  be  avoided. 

Brunettes  with  warm  color  and  very  dark  hair  should  avoid  light 
colors.  Dark  browns,  claret,  Bame  color,  deep  umber,  jellow  and 
creamy  white  are  usually  very  becoming. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  above  analysis, 
each  pupil  chooses  some  design  which  would  be 
suitable  for  herself  and  copies  it,  making  such  changes 
in  the  figure  as  are  necessary  to  make  it  resemble 
her  own.  Right  here,  it  often  becomes  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  do  some  drill  work  on  the  draw- 
ing of  details  which  the  pupils  find  difficult:  collars, 
dip  belts  and  the  front  of  a  waist  which  is  slightly 
foreshortened. 

When  the  pupil  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
figure  which  looks  like  her  own,  the  drawing  is  cut 
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out  on  the  pencil  line  and  the  pattern  used  as  a 
labor  saving  device.  In  the  next  lesson  the  pupils 
draw  several  times  very  lightly  around  their  pat- 
terns, and  on  these  foundations  make  original  designs 
for  dresses*  These  designs  are  discussed  in  the 
next  lesson  period  and  necessary  changes  made. 
They  then  send  for  samples  of  appropriate  dress 
goods, —  the  letters  ordering  these  samples  make 
excellent  lessons  in  compo- 
sition and  letter  writing. 
Each  pupil  copies  her  best 
design  and  chooses  the 
sample  of  cloth  best  suited 
to  it*  The  drawing  is  com- 
pleted by  coloring  the  design 
to  match  the  color  of  the 
chosen  sample. 

The  girls  of  one  ninth 
grade  became  so  interested 
in  the  work  that  several  of 
them  designed  their  own 
graduating  dresses,  the  work 
being  done  at  home,  fig.  4.* 

An  eighth  grade  class 
worked  out  the  problem  of  a 

child's    dress,    discussing    shrinking     and    ways    of 
letting  down  dresses.     A  doll's  dress,  figure  5,t  was 

'GrflduBtioD  dreit  made  by  drrBiiitAker  from  dTSwluEs  by  Qr«ce  Davii,  Orade 
IK,  Nntick,  Mais. 

^  MusUn  out  of  which  dall'i  dm*  i«  made  designed  and  ''hand  painted"  by 
Esther  Braol|ran.  Oakgfove  School,  Natkk.  Gtmdt  V. 

Drei'^  dctigned  and  made  by  Do^ra  Pfeiffer,  E]lot  School,  South  Natick,  MaaL^, 
Grade  VI  tl. 
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made  of  flowered  muslin  after  one  of  the  designs. 
The  flowers  having  been  painted  on  the  muslin  by 
a  small  fifth  year  girl,  a  repetition  of  a  design  ^irhich 
the  same  child  had  made  the  year  before  using  as  a 
motif  the  wild  geranium. 

The  course  in  dress  design  is  still  in  a  state  of 
evolution  and  there  are  several  topics  which  might 
be  added  with  profit, —  for  instance,  the  discussion 
of  dresses  suitable  for  different  occasions  and  the 
enduring  properties  of  different  materials  for  every 
day  wear. 

In  our  whole  school  curriculum,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  subject  which  can  be  made  more 
practical  than  dress  design,  and  the  time  spent  on 
it  will  most  certainly  not  be  wasted. 


ISABEL  SEWALL 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Natick,  Mass. 
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KIS  article  finishes  all  that  will  be  said,  in  this 
series,  about  mats*  But  let  me  say, — **  Not 
half  has  been  told'*  of  the  designs  which  might  he 
woven  into  mats  and  basket  covers.  Read  over  the 
first  articles  on  weaving  and  then  see  homr  ma^y 
designs  can  be  thought  out  by  one  who  does  some 
thinking  for  himself. 

Figure  i  shows  six  mats,  A  and  B  are  the 
same  diamctefp  of  equally  good  workmanship,  and 
are  woven  with  the  same  kind  of  weaving.  So  are 
C  and  D.  To  be  critical,  A  lacks  color.  It  Is  sup* 
piled  in  B,  The  spirals  in  C  seem  to  be  **  io  the 
air/*  neither  starting  from  anything  nor  ending  any* 
Inhere.  In  D  this  is  overcome  by  starting  tbem 
from  a  band  of  color  and  having  them  die  into  a 
similar  band,  thus  giving  unity  to  the  whole  design. 
Woven  bands  in  poor  proportion  are  worse  than 
plain  weaving.  Just  enough  color  must  be  added 
io  the  right   place  to  give   proper  tone  and  balance. 

Figure  a  shows  another  device  for  Illustrating 
work.  This  gives  the  construction  of  closed  borders- 
The  four  illustrated  are  the  simplest  which  can  be 
made.  In  weaving  them  around  the  edge  of  a  mat 
the  weaving  is  started  either  at  the  top  or  right 
hand  side  and  continued  around  in  the  direct  too  of 
the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  ^A^hcn 
using  these  borders  on  a  basket  the  weaving  is 
started   on   the   side   nearest   to  you   and   continues 
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from  left  to  right,  while  the  basket  itself  is  uiovcd 
from  right  to  left*  In  A  and  B  the  left  hand  figure 
shows  the  starting  of  the  hrst  row  of  the  weaving 
and  the  right  hand  figure  the  finished  row. 

Let  us  suppose  the  left  hand  spoke  in  each  case 
is  No.  I  and  that  the  others  follow  to  the  right  in 
order*  In  A.  No*  i  goes  behind  No.  a  and  out;  No.  2 
behind  No.  3  and  out;  and  so  on  around  the  cir- 
cumference, the  last  spoke  going  behind  No«  i  and 
out  of  the  loop  left  by  it  in  going  behind  No.  2, 
Pull  all  ends  tightly  to  the  right,  finishing  the  first 
row  as  at  A  deft)*  For  the  second  row,  start  with 
any  spoke,  put  it  In  front  of  the  next  to  the  right 
and  through  the  loop,  into  the  inside  of  the  basket 
just  before  getting  to  the  next  spoke*  A  (right) 
shows  the  finished  border*  The  ends  of  the  spokes 
arc  next  cut  off  just  inside  of  the  border  and  close  to 
it*     In  B,  in  the  first   row  each   spoke  goes  to  the 
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right  behind  two  and  out*  In  the  next  row  in  front 
of  two  and  through  to  the  inside  just  before  getting 
to  the  next.  In  the  first  row  of  C  each  goes  behind 
one  and  out  and  in  the  second  row,  in  front  of  two 
and  to  the  inside.  In  D  each  goes  behind  two  and 
out  in  the  first  row,  and  in  front  of  three  and  in, 
in  the  second  row>  If  the  spokes  are  approximately 
one  inch  apart  A  will  take  3  1-2  Inches  outside  of 
overcasting,  B  5  1-2  inches^  C  4  1-2  inches,  and  D 
6  x-2  inches. 

Mat  B,  Bgure  1,  is  made  as  follows:  For 
material  —  Eight  pieces  of  No*  5  rattan  17  1-2  inches 
long  and  some  No*  2  natural  and  colored  weavers* 
Split  four  of  the  No.  5  pieces  and  put  the  other 
four  through  them. 

The  center  is  started  with  a  colored  weaver, 
as  shown  at  E,  figure  3*  Double  the  weaver  near 
its  center  and  put  the  loop  back  of  the  horizontal 
group  and  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  group,  having 
one  weaver  come  to  the  front  above  the  horizontal 
group  and  the  other  to  the  front  below  it.  Bring 
the  lower  one  to  the  right  and  up  diagonally  across 
the  vertical  group,  and  then  down  behmd  the  hori- 
zontal group  and  to  the  front.  Then  bring  the  upper 
one  to  the  right,  diagonally  across  the  vertical 
group,  and  to  the  left  behind  the  vertical  group 
below  the  horizontal.  This  will  bring  the  weavers 
in  the  exact  position  shown  in  the  cut.  The  whole 
thing  may  now  be  revolved  until  the  weavers  come 
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above  the  horizontal  group,  and  the  weaving  may 
progress  according  to  the  directions  for  a  tvtrenty 
spoke  center  {figyre  i2j  previous  article)-  ^A^heti 
the  spokes  are  evenly  separated  into  singles  the 
weaving    should   be   about  i  i-a  inches  in  diameter. 

Ctit  off  the  weavers  on  the  back  side  and  start 
a  natural  weaver  as  shown  in  figure  4,  %^eave 
with  this  until  the  work  is  about  four  inches  In 
diameter,  using  the  decorative  feature  spoken  of  In 
Article  I  (figure  5,  Indian  method*)  Figure  5  shows 
the  weaver  passing  behind  two  spokes  in  order  that 
it  may  start  on  the  second  row  of  double  weaving. 

Figure  6  shows  the  stopping  of  this  w^eaving 
and  the  starting  of  the  band  of  color.  Weave  five 
or  six  rows  of  the  color  and  then  two  rows  of  nat- 
ural weaving.  Instead  of  overcasting  all  around  as 
described  in  the  previous  article,  the  weaver  may 
be  stopped  by  tucking  it  through  the  last  row  of 
weaving  once,  as  shown  at  A,  figure  7.  In  figure  7 
notice  also  the  single  spiral  made  by  the  consecu- 
tive crossing  of  two  spokes  by  the  weaver  as  the 
weaving  changes  from  one  course  to  the  next.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  Indian  method  of  working  one 
weaver  with  an  even  number  of  spokes.  If  the 
above  single  overcast  of  one  stitch  does  not  seem 
satisfactory,  overcast  the  edge  of  the  mat  as  shown 
in  figure   B,  Article  11. 

Mark  off  the    spokes   with  a  pencil  4  1-2  inches 
from  the    overcasting    and    finish    with    open  border 
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(B,  figure  8,  Article  II),  inserting  each  spoke  to 
the  mark.  In  this  way  the  loops  of  the  border  can 
be  made  the  same  size. 

For  mat  G  five  spokes  of  No-  5  reed  17  1-3 
inches  long  pass  through  five  similar  spokes.  A 
No.  3  natural  weaver  is  started  either  as  shown  tn 
figure  3»  E,  or  in  figure  g.  Article  II*  and  woven 
until  the  spokes  are  evenly  separated  into  singles. 
The  weaving  will  then  be  about  2  i-a  inches  in 
diameter.  Lay  the  work  on  a  flat  surface,  bring 
both  weavers  above  the  spokes  and  Insert  a  colored 
weaver  between  the  next  two  spokes  to  the  right, 
as  shown  in  figure  8.  Weave  with  the  triple  weave 
until  about  3  3-4  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  the  colored 
weaver  out  and  insert  a  natural  one  in  its  place* 
Weave  two  courses  of  natural  weaving  and  stop 
the  weavers,  as  shown  in  figure  9,  A.  Push  them 
down  close  to  the  other  weaving.  {These  are  left 
up  in  the  illustration  simply  to  show  the  method 
of  insertion.) 

With  the  mat  still  held  down  on  a  surface 
commence  to  bind  off  the  edge  (figure  g,  B),  using 
close  border,  B,  figure  2,  The  last  two  spokes  arc 
put  through  the  loops  left  by  starting  the  first  two 
(figure  g),  as  shown  in  figure  10,  All  arc  pulled 
tightly  to  the  right,  the  second  row  is  woven,  pulled 
tightly,  and  the  spokes  cut  off  on  the  back  side 
close  to  the  border. 

Figure  ti  shows  the  under  side  before  the  spokes 
are  cut  off.     Notice   the    diff^erence    in   the   effect    of 
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the  weaving  on  the  two  sides  and  reflect  upon  it. 
You  may  want  just  that  effect  somettme  as  a  dec- 
orative feature.  Learn  to  take  advantage  of  things 
that  only  seem  to  ** happen  so," 

Mat  D  is  started  the  same  as  Mat  C  and  woven 
with  the  same  stitch.  Two  rows  of  colored  weav- 
ing are  woven  before  starting  the  spirals,  and  two 
rows  after  the  spirals  are  the  desired  size*  The 
border  may  be  any  of  the  closed  borders  in  figure  2. 

Mat  E  is  made  with  the  thirty-two  spoke  center, 
illustrated  in  figure  3.  The  following  material  is 
required  :  Sixteen  spokes  of  No.  6  natural  reed  24 
inches  long  and  weavers  of  Nos.  2  and  3  reed<  The 
weavers  are  of  three  tones,  light  (natural),  dark 
(colored),  and  a  middle  value  (colored).  Eight 
spokes  are  put  through  eight  spokes,  as  shown  at 
A,  figure  3.  A  No,  2  weaver  of  the  neutral  shade 
is    bent    in    the    middle    and    the    paring    weave    is 
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Started,  as  follows:  The  loop  of  the  weaver  is  put 
through  the  spokes  bctiflrccn  groups  1-8,  figure  3,  A, 
and  the  paring  weave  goes  diagonally  around  from 
1-8  to  2-3,  4-5,  6-7,  and  from  between  6-7  one  iKfeaver 
goes  across  the  back  of  2-7  and  out  to  the  left  belo^ir 
the  horizontal  group,  as  shown,  and  the  other  goes 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  2-7 ^  between  1-8  and 
up  behind  group  i,  as  shown. 

The  weavers  next  go  through  stages  B  and  C 
as  follows:  The  upper  one  is  brought  diagonally 
down  across  the  horizontal  group  of  eight  and  to 
the  left  behind  the  vertical  group ;  the  lower  one 
diagonally  up,  across  the  face  of  the  vertical  group 
of  eighty  then  down  behind  the  horizontal  group 
and  to  the  left  across  the  face  of  the  vertical  group 
to  the  position  shown  at  C.  The  paring  weave  now 
commences  around  the  groups  of  eight  until  two 
rows  have  been  woven,  when  they  separate  into 
groups  of  fours,  and  the  weaving  continues  three 
times  around  before  separating  into  pairs.  It  will 
be  found  necessary  to  weave  around  the  pairs  four 
or  five  times  before  separating  into  singles*  D  shows 
the  separation  into  fours  and  the  beginning  of  the 
separation  into  pairs.  The  singles  should  be  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  after  five  or  six  rows  have  been 
woven  around  them  to  allow  the  triple  weaving  to 
be  commenced. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  weaving  is  all  done  in  the 
hands,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it 
close  together.     Every  time   the   weaver   is   put  be- 
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twecn  two  spokes ,  from  the  front  to  the  back  side, 
it  must  be  pulled  down  with  the  right  hand  on  to 
the  weaving  already  done,  as  shown  in  Bgure  i3, 
holding  the  ''tension*'  thus  gained  with  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand  until  the  other  weaver  is 
brought  across  it  to  the  front  between  the  same 
pair  of  spokes*  The  weaver  which  has  just  been 
brought  to  the  front  must  now  be  pulled  down,  as 
shown  in  figure  13.  The  tension  is  still  held  with 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  until  the  weaver, 
shown  in  figure  13,  is  put  back  between  the  next 
pair  of  spokes  to  the  right* 

If  a  Httle  care  is  given  to  this  matter  of  ''tension'* 
the  weavmg  can  be  very  closely  done.  Cut  off  the 
No.  2  weaver  on  the  back  side  and  take  three  dark 
No,  3  weavers  and  insert,  as  shown  in  figure  14^ 
holding  the  ends  of  the  weavers  with  the  left  hand 
until  two  or  three  stitches  are  taken.  (This  figure 
shows  natural  weavers,  in  order  to  more  clearly 
illustrate  the  starting  of  the  triple  weave.)  The 
work  is  now  held  down  on  a  fiat  surface,  as  shown 
In  figure  15*  Weave  two  rows  of  dark  and  then 
cut  out  two  of  the  dark  weavers  and  insert  natural 
ones  in  their  places,  weaving  eight  rows  of  triple 
weaving.  Cut  off  all  three  weavers  and  start  the 
weaving  the  other  way,  inserting  the  new  weavers, 
as  shown  in  figure  16.  These  push  down  into  the 
weaving,  to  the  right  of  and  beside  the  spokes,  and 
are  brought  behind  the  spokes  and  out  where  the 
others    stopped*       Do    not    get     the    colors    mixed. 
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THE  Outline  this  year  has  been  revised  in  the  light 
of  last  year's  experience.  Words  of  criticisni 
and  commendation  from  diB'erent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, together  with  the  revelations  of  the  monthly 
competitions,  have  led  to  a  simplification  of  the 
Outline,  a  regrading  of  certain  topics,  and  a  new 
apportionment  of  time, 

The  Editor  would  like  to  see  the  Ootline  indi- 
cate more  clearly  that  close  correlation  with  other 
studies,  that  intimate  connection  with  the  daily  life 
and  dominant  interests  of  the  child  which  should 
characterize  the  work  in  every  schoolroom,  and  he 
has  meditated  long  and  read  much  and  consulted 
with  many  about  it.  But  the  Outline  remains  an 
outline  of  Drawing,  primarily,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  :  — i.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  beauty 
and  facility  in  drawing  correctly,  can  never  be  gained 
by  **  drawing  in  connection  with  other  studies  *' 
alone ;  there  is  a  body  of  doctrine  in  art  which 
must  be  taught,  a.  The  practice  in  teaching  the 
•'other  studies"  is  so  diverse,  the  courses  arc  so 
varied,  and  the  methods  so  individual  that  any  plan 
of  correlation  would  of  necessity  be  of  but  local 
and  limited  value,  3*  The  only  correlation  of  any 
real    value    is,   and    always   will    be,    that    brought 
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about  by  a  thoroughly  informed,  alert  teacher,  in 
his  own  class  room.  Its  only  outline  and  rule  of 
practice  is  the  old  adage  **  Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot/'  The  best  teachers  always  have  correlated, 
and  always  will  correlate  studies  in  a  vital  way, — 
to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  each  individual 
subject. 

The  Outline  has  been  arranged  therefore  to  set 
forth  the  elements  of  beauty  and  the  principles  of 
delineation  and  design  to  be  taught,  together  with 
the  most  approved  means  of  teaching  them.  Specific 
lessons  for  each  day  arc  not  given.  The  Editor 
has  proceeded  upon  Dr.  Marble's  **  Presumption  of 
brains. '*  The  best  judge  of  specific  lessons, — fre- 
quency, length,  subject  matter,  —  is  the  live  teacher 
before  his  class.  The  Outline  gives  the  ^Vhat,  the 
annotations  contribute  towards  the  How ;  but  the 
When  and  the  Where  in  the  program  and  the 
ultimate  How  must  be  determined  in  the  class 
room. 

Nature  Study  and  Drawing  should  go  hand  in 
hand  through  September  and  October.  The  aim  in 
Drawing  should  be  to  record  and  interpret  in  terms 
of  beauty  (both  of  form  and  color)  the  facts  discov- 
ered through  Nature  Study  ;  and  Language,  Litera- 
ture, and  applied  Mathematics  should  contribute 
their  share  towards  producing  pleasant  fruits  in 
the  child's  intellectual  world  during  the  precious 
autumn  days. 
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PRIMARY 
FIRST    YEAR.     A.     Draw  grasses  and  sedges, 
well  placed,  using  colored  pencil. 

Secure  enough  specunens  that  each  pupil  can  have  one,  Frepare 
papers  of  appropriate  size  and  shape.  U  pOBsihle  have  a  large  speci- 
meti  and  a  few  good  drawings  by  children  to  u«e  in  teaching*  Distri* 
hute  paperfii  specimens  and  green  crajons.  Di«cusb  ImcK  of  growth, 
using  the  specimens  and  drawing  upon  the  blackboard  to  ilki&trate. 
Lines  of  growth  are  straight,  curved »  or  crooked.  Show  how  |o  use 
crayon  to  suggest  the  long,  smooth  stem,  the  tvroad  leaf,  the  fine 
feathery  head,  but  emphasi/c  the  lines  of  growth  and  the  order  of 
drawing, —  Ktein  leaves^  head.  Draw;  criticise  linefi  of  growth:  draw; 
save  the  hest,  to  encourage  the  children^  and  for  future  use.  Repeal 
with  other  specfmenB. 

The  i  I  Lustration »  A,  a  bit  of  pigeon  grass,  was  drawn  in  colored 
pencil  by  G.  C-  in  a  first  grade,  somewhere,  several  years  ago- 

B.    Teach  the  Spectrum. 

Hang  a  glass  prism  in  a  5unny  window  and  let  "  Iris  '*  dance  upon 
the  walL  Catch  her  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  see  how  beautiful 
her  garments  are*  Tell  the  story  of  Iris,  and  of  Bifros^  Discus* 
where  the  spectrum  colors  may  be  found,^ —  in  the  rainbow,  in  soap 
bubbles,  cracked  glass,  coal,  dew  drops,  etc.  Collect  specimens  of  the 
spectrum  colors*    Try  to  make  the  spectrum  with  colored  pencils* 

SECOND  YEAR.  C.  Draw  simple  flowers  and 
leaves  upon  sheets  of  appropriate  size,  using  colored 
pencils. 

Select  any  available  plant  which  may  be  fairly  well  represented  in 
two  colors.  Have  a  specimen  and  at  least  two  sheets  of  paper  for 
each  pupil.  Have  a  larger  specimen  and  a  few  good  drawings  by 
children  to  use  in  teaching,  Digcu;;;}^  the  appropriate  *iizc  of  «.heet  for 
t  given  specimen,—  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  "  about  right**' 
Dti  not  give  dimensions*  Lead  the  pupil  to  express  his  own  feelings 
at  to  the  proper  siic  for  his  specimen  ■  fold  and  tear  or  cut  his  sheet  !o 
that  size,  and  proceed  to  draw  as  follows  *  A  light  stroke  to  show  the 
direction  of  the  stem ;  another  to  show  the  direction  of  the  next  most 


I 
I 
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important  part;  th^  next.  Then 
draw  the  atem  thoughtfull^r ;  the 
leavefi,  in  their  right  poftitiont; 
the  flowers #  Criticize  the  relative 
size  ft  of  sheet  und  drawing,  and  tlie 
relative  podtions  of  parts.  DrftW 
agtiiti,  Repeat  with  other  apeci* 
menG^ 

The  illuslrotion,  C,  the  blue 
irlfl,  was  di^awn  in  violet  and  green 
by  Helen  Wtkox,  of  a  Hill  School, 
somewhere,  one  or  two  years  ago. 

D.  Teach  the  six  spec- 
trum  colors* 

The  order  in  teaching  atny  spec- 
irum  color  is  this:  The  tpectrttm ; 
a  color,  &ay  red^  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  bit  of  colored  paper  or 
any  red  object,  with  the  questions, 
Ifi  thii^  in  the  spectrum?  Where? 
Look  intently  at  the  color;  Can 
you  tind  the  color  anywhere  else  in 
the  room  ?  When  it  i<  surely  and 
easily  recognized  give  its  name. 
Practice  using  the  name.  Spell  il. 
Write  it«  Make  a  collection  of 
eatamples  of  the  color. 

THIRD  YEAR.  E. 
Draw  flowers  and  seed 
packs,  upon  sheets  of 
appropriate  size  and  shape, 
using  colored  crayons  or 
water  color. 
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Select  any  available  plant  with 
iimple  flowers  or  with  conepicucme 
•eed  packs* — pod^«  berries,  heads  or 
imaLl  frviitSu— 'and  have  a  specimeni 
for  each  child.  Distribute  paper* 
medium  of  expression  (pencil  or 
brush  and  pm'nt)  and  specimens. 
Have  the  specimen  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  considered  ai^  to 
it^  general  shape ;  Is  it  sUm  f  I« 
it  broad  ?  Are  the  width  and  height 
about  equal  ?  What  si/:e  and  shape 
of  paper  will  look  best  for  this 
Bpecitnen  f  Sketch  several  speci- 
men,^ on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  piipiU  indicate  hy  drawing 
straight  lines,  what  hli^c  and  shape 
h  best  suited  to  each*  f)f  course 
the  tpectmens  should  appear  to 
be  in  a  natural  position  and  not 
crowded  for  room,  I  lave  each 
pupil  decide  the  »ize  and  shape  of 
■heet  for  his  own  specinnen,  select 
his  own  colors,  and  draw  in  an 
orderlj  way,  first  the  lines  of 
growths  then  the  stem,  the  leaves^ 
the  dowers  or  seed  packs.  Let  him 
add  his  initials,  the  right  sizei  color* 
and  In  the  right  position  to  help 
the  appearance  of  the  sheet, —  not 
too  near  an  edge,  not  In  a  corner, 
nor  too  near  the  drawing  Itself. 
Draw  again.  Repeat  with  other 
ipecimens.  The  illustration,  E^  a 
cat-tail,  is  by  gome  little  artist  in 
Eltnira,  N,Y. 
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F;    Teach  tints  and  shades. 

Show  how  a  given  color  m*ij  be  modified  bj  light  aiad  dark.  The 
simplest  way  U  to  use  water  color.  Take  a  bru&h  fuH  of  pure  color 
and  paint  a  spot  on  the  paper;  dtltitc  Ihe  color  with  water,  itid 
paint  mnother  near  it ;  dilute  with  more  water,  and  jet  more,  anti 
more,  and  paint  others.  Begin  with  pure  color  again,  and  add  n  littte 
black;  piiinl  a  spot  with  this  color  near  the  fir^t;  add  more  black  and 
paini  another  spot:  add  more  and  paint  another;  and  »o  on  to  almost 
black.  Tones  lighter  than  the  full  color  are  chilled  Tints;  tones  darker 
than  Ihe  full  color  are  called  Shades.  Make  tints  and  shades  of  all 
the  six  epeclrnm  color&t  Tbev  can  be  made  wiih  colored  pencili,  hf 
bearing  on  less  heavilj  for  each  succeeding  lint*  and  by  working  the 
ihades  down  by  using  a  colored  pencil  and  a  black  one»  Ughtl>%  and 
alternately.  Collect  example*  of  the  use  of  tlnls  and  shades  in  coloring. 

INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH    YEAR.     G.    Draw    flower  and    fruit 
sprays,    in   silhouette,  using   the   brush.     Trim    the 
sheets  to  appropriate  size. 

See  that  each  pupil  h  supplied  with  a  specimen  containing  but  a 
few  ma&ses.  The  specimens  need  not  be  of  the  same  kind.  Have 
a  few  specimens  oi  ungainlv  shape  and  teach  by  mean*  of  them  how- 
to  prune  a  spray  into  a  pleasing  form,  as  follows:  Turn  the  Sptaj  to 
discover  the  best  point  of  view  — that  which  reveals  the  most  im- 
portant features,  the  f!ower€,  or  seed  packs,  at  their  best  i  remove, 
twigs  or  leaves  which  interfere  with  this  view  or  draw  the  eye  awaj 
from  the  important  part*  Make  the  drawing  in  ink  with  a  hruah* 
{A  light  pencil  line  or  two  ma^  be  sketched  lightly*  firit*  to  indicate 
the  lines  of  growth*)  Begin  at  the  top  and  work  downwards  remem- 
bering that  every  stroke  representing  an  element  of  the  plant  must 
tend  towards  the  source  of  its  growth.  Work  kIowIj  and  thought- 
foil  j.  When  the  drawing  is  done*  bv  means  of  strips  of  paper  or 
other  movable  paralleU  delerminc  to  what  extent  the  sheet  i^houid 
trimmed  to  secure  the  best  effect*    Trim  it,  and  add  the  initials 
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monogram,  where  a  spot  will  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  sheet 
as  a  whole. 

The  illustration,  G,  a  bit  of  rag- 
weed, was  drawn  in  ink  by  Dora 
Riel,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

H.  Teach  hues  of  color. 

Show  how  one  color  may  be 
modified  by  mixture  with  a  neigh- 
boring color.  The  simplest  way  is 
to  place  a  little  pool  of  one  color, 
say  red,  in  one  pan  or  dish,  and  a 
little  pool  of  another  color,  say 
orange,  in  another.  Place  a  third 
pan  or  dish  between  these  two  and 
in  this  make  a  mixture  from  the 
other  two,  beginning  always  with 
the  lighter  of  the  two  colors.  Try 
to  make  a  color  neither  red  nor 
orange,  but  half  way  between  the 
two.  This  will  be  the  hue  called 
red-orange,  its  symbol  being  R-O. 
Paint  spots  of  R,  R-O,  and  O,  in 
order  on  paper.  Try  the  other  hues 
in  the  same  way,  making  O-Y,  Y-G, 
G-B,  B-V,  and  V-R  in  the  course 
of  the  month.  Collect  examples  of 
hues. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  I. 
Draw  flower  and  fruit 
sprays  in  two  or  more 
tones,  using  brush  or  pen- 
cil. Trim  the  sheets  and 
place  them  on  mounts  of 
appropriate  color. 
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drj,  use  it  at  a  mount  for  the  drawing.  Make  other  drawings.  It  maj 
not  always  be  best  to  paint  the  whole  in  light  gray  silhouette  and 
then  touch  in  the  darks.  The  light  parts  maj  be  made  light  and  the 
dark  parts  dark  at  once,  or  the  whole  maj  be  drawn  in  dark  graj  on 
graj  paper  and  the  light  parts  added  afterwards  with  a  body  color 
(grayed  Chinese  white).  Try  to  secure  about  the  same  contrast  of 
dark  and  light  as  that  presented  in  the  natural  object. 

The  illustration,  I,  is  from  the  drawing  by  Helen  Williams,  South 
Ashburnham,  Mass.,  which  received  a  second  prize  in  the  September 
competition,  1904. 

J.     Teach  complementary  colors. 

Show  how  one  color  may  be  neutralized  (reduced  to  gray)  by 
mixture  with  another  color,  its  complement.  A  good  method  is  to 
let  each  pupil  discover  for  himself  the  complementary  colors,  but  it 
takes  time.  Take  red  and  mix  with  it  first  an  orange,  then  a  yellow, 
then  a  green,  then  a  blue,  then  a  violet.  Try  each  color  in  various 
proportions  to  discover  which  will  produce,  when  mixed  with  red,  a 
color  least  like  any  other  spectrum  color.  The  result  will  prove  green 
to  be  the  color  which  neutralizes  red.  Draw  three  circles  on  paper. 
Paint  the  first  one  red,  the  third  one  green,  and  the  central  one  a 
neutral  gray  produced  by  mixing  red  and  green.  Try  the  other  colors 
in  mixtures  and  determine  the  three  pairs  of  complements  :  R  and  G, 
O  and  B,  Y  and  V.*  Of  course  the  **  short  cut "  is  to  direct  the  pupil 
to  mix  R  and  G,  O  and  B,  Y  and  V,  at  once,  and  note  the  results. 
Then  to  say  that  colors  which  perfectly  neutralize  each  other  are 
complementary  colors,  or  complementaries. 

Collect  illustrations  of  complementary  colors. 

*The  results  will  not  be  wholly  satisfactory  unless  the**  Tuned  Standards" 
invented  by  Mr.  Walter  Sarg^ent,  (Sold  by  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Comiwny)  are 
used,  or  the  corrections  made  by  the  pupil.  With  the  ordinary  red,  to  make  neutral 
gray  when  mixed,  the  green  must  be  blued  a  little.  With  orange,  the  blue  must 
be  slightly  greened;  with  yellow,  the  violet  must  be  tinged  with  red,  before  mixing 
with  the  complement.  Both  the  necessity  of  tuning  the  colors  and  the  relation  of 
the  complements  may  be  illustrated  admirably  by  means  of  the  Bradly  Color  Top, 
(Milton  Bradley  Company). 
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SIXTH  YEAR.  K.  Draw  Bower  and  fruit  sprays 
in  t'wQ  or  more  tones,  asing  the  pencil  or  brush. 
Make  mats  of  appropriate  hue  and  value  as  frames 
for  the  sheets. 

Each  pupfl  should  hare  hi&  own  «peciiTie[ii  if  poK$itife;  If  ncptt 
lelect  several  large  specimens  and  fasten  them  agAinst  wliite  btck- 
grOLinds  in  an  upright  position,  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  tlial 
each  pupil  mar  have  a  good  view  of  one.  DUcm&i  the  ^pectiEieiis  at 
to  their  position^  lines  of  ^owth,  relatloni:  of  parts,  ^ — tiiEc,  grouping 
to  indicate  relative  importance.  Have  the  drawings  made  in  lead 
penciL  ^rst;  afterward*  in  color  If  there  Is  time  during  the  month. 
Emphast3ie  the  importance  of  right  proportions  and  relation  of  parts - 
The  pencil  i$  recommended  ms  the  more  important  medium  at  thU 
time.  When  the  drawing  is  iini«hed,  bj  means  of  strips  or  right 
uiglec  cut  from  paper^  determine  the  t^ize  and  &hape  of  an  enclosing 
form  and  Its  po&ttion  to  «how  the  draHing  to  the  best  advantage. 
Determine  bj  experiment  with  papers  of  ditferent  graji,  which  wiU 
best  barmonixe  with  the  drawing.  Karing  (elected  the  right  graj, 
cut  out  the  opening  preiriously  deter mined^  and  place  the  drawing  in 
the  right  position  beneath  the  mat  thus  formed,  and  fasten  It  in  place 
with  paste  or  glue.  Determine  bj  exfieriment  the  appropriate  width 
of  *'  frame  "  and  cut  the  mat  to  that  fine*  The  top  and  sides  «b«uld 
be  the  same  widths  the  lower  part  mav  be  a  little  wider. 

The  it  lustration,  K,  is  from  the  drawing  bj  Elsie  Dumphj, 
Everett,  Maas>,  which  received  a  fourth  pri^e  In  the  September  Compe- 
tition, 1904^ 

L.,  Teach  the  Scale  of  Values. 
The  pupils  know  alreadv  that  colors  maj  be  made  Hght  or  dark, 
and  that  grars  niaj  be  light  or  dark  ranging  from  white  to  black. 
The  next  «tep  is  to  determine  a  Scale*  —  an  arrangement  of  tones  of 
grar  or  of  color,  at  equal  intervals  between  white  and  black*  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  show  a  complete  Neutral  Scale  ^  to  the  clas^. 


I 


"Neotral  Scales  mmy  tn  had  of  The  Davii  FrcAi,  at  via  ceula  cadi,  pe»tip«id, 
or  at  ^fty  c^nts  per  dQxrn,  vnnnliitcd,  midy  for  uac.  These  arc  the  Standaird,  Iwaed 
00  tbc  aomeeclaturc  of  Dr.  Roaa,  of  Harvard  Uaivi^«ity. 
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a^fid  eitplain  It.  Lav  out  on  pojMjr  a  BeHe*  of  five  circles  about  mn  inch 
in  diameter,  one  above  another  on  a  vertical  line.  The  circles  should 
be  about  three-eights  of  an  inch  apart-  Leaving  the  top  one  white, 
color  Ihe  bottom  one  black.  Mix  a  wash  of  graj  which  will  dry  a 
middle  vulue  (M)  (determine  the  precise  value  by  ejcperlments  on  m 
separate  f^ltp  ot  paper )^  and  place  this  on  the  central  circle.  In  Ihe 
same  manner  determine  the  light  graj  (L)  and  the  dark  gray  (D)- 
In  this  grade  do  not  attempt  more  than  these  five  tones  (white,  three 
IfrajR,  and  black)*  When  the  graj  scale  is  made  satisfactorily  try  a 
scale  of  color.  Lav  out  the  sheet  as  before*  Leave  the  top  circle 
white  and  make  the  bottom  one  black.  Place  in  the  center  a  spectrum 
color  tuned  to  middle  value.*  Al>ove  this  make  a  tint  equal  in  value 
to  L,  and  below  it  a  shade  equal  in  value  to  D, 

GRAMMAR 
SEVENTH  YEAR,     M.    Draw  flower  and  fruit 
sprays,  with  special   reference  to  stmctural  details, 
using  the  pencE  and  vrater  color. 

Each  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  n  specimen.  Have  numerous 
illustrations. —  drautngs  showing  clearly  the  joints,  bracts,  annua) 
rings  and  other  details  of  plants.  Make  sketches  on  the  blackboard 
to  illustrate  how  to  represent  such  details.  Call  special  attention  to 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  a  main  stem  at  the  point  of  branching: 
to  the  sudden  decrease  in  size;  to  the  cjtindrical  character  oi  each 
part;  to  the  lines  and  dots  which  form  the  rings,  the  leaf  scars,  etc. 
After  the  drawing  is  well  made  in  pencil  it  may  be  tinted  in  sugges- 
tive colors, —  that  U  to  saj  in  delicate  tints  of  the  natural  colors,  enough 
lo  suggest  the  color  ol  the  original,  but  not  strong  enough  to  obscure 
the  pencil  lines. 

The  illustration,  M,  Is  from  the  drawing  by  Emma  Miller,  Eph- 
rata,  Penn.i  which  received  a  third  prise  in  the  September  competition, 
»9t^4- 

*  laumuch  ■■  Y  in  aaturmtly  tntich  lighter  than  middle  v«Iue  [H'.  and  V  much 
darker  than  M,  ont  ammt  he  durkeoed  and  one  lightened  to  bting  il  to  M.  AH  the 
tpcctrum  eolort  have  Is  be  modified  or  luQed«  for  oot  one  hAp|>«u  to  Ik  M  in  vsluc 
when  at  ftt  lictt, 
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N.     Teach  Color  Intensities* 

The  pupils  know  alreudv  thai  colors  become  dtiUer  or  JrKiJ  intense 
when  diluted  with  water  to  make  tintft  and  when  mixed  with  black  to 
make  e^hiidefi-  The  neict  fitep  i^  to  team  Ihat  they  inaj  he  reduced  in 
intenfcitjkr  (bHIltancj  or  fullness  of  color)  ti'i/k&ttf  ckangt  in  %*almt* 
This  IS  accomplished  bj  mean^of  completncntarte**  Draw  five  circles 
;ihout  one  Inch  in  diameter,  on  a  horizontal  axis,  placing  the  cire1e» 
;iboijl  three  eiglKhs  of  an  inch  apart-  In  the  left  hand  circle  place  a 
C"lor»  saj  red,  in  middle  value;  in  the  right  hand  circle  complementary 
green  in  middle  value*  Mix  the  two  and  produce  a  neutral  gray  for 
the  central  circle*  Reduce  red  by  means  of  lU  complementary  green 
until  one  half  its  brilliancy  Is  lost,  until  its  intern ity  is*half  way  between 
normal  red  and  the  middle  neutral  gray.  Place  this  color  in  the  circle 
at  the  left  of  the  central  circle.  Reduce  green  by  mean^  of  it»  com- 
plementary red  until  it  has  one  half  its  normal  intenslt/t  and  place 
that  in  the  circle  at  the  right  of  the  central  circle,  A  scale  of  inten- 
sities is  thus  produced*  in  which  the  Intensities  are  balanced  over  M* 
Make  the  O-B  scale;  the  VA'  scale. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  O.  Draw  flower  and  fruit 
sprays  with  special  reference  to  textures,  using 
pencil   and  water  color. 

Several  large  *pecimens  should  be  so  placed  that  each  pupil  ca.n 
see  one  of  Ihem  clearly.  By  means  of  illustraiions  and  sketches  upon 
the  black boardt  or  belter  upon  paper  with  charcoal,  lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  not  only  the  size  and  shafw;  of  a  pari  may  be  expressed,  but 
that  Wh  teitturc  may  be  suggested  by  the  technique  or  manner  of 
handling  the  pencil  or  brush.  A  sharp  line*  (juickly  drawn  will  *ug* 
gest  a  hard,  smooth  contour,  a  %'ery  fine  line  of  perfect  curvature  ^11] 
suggest  the  contour  ol  a  petal,  a  broad*  soft  line  will  suggest  rough- 
ness of  surface*  etc.  All  of  which  it  is  next  lo  impossible  to  describe 
In  words*  hut  easy  to  lllii&trate  by  drawing  before  the  child.  Make 
use  of  the  best  drawings  by  pupiti, —  any  smallest  part  of  a  drawings 
which  suggests  the  teJtture  of  a  particular  part^  to  help  and  encourage 
others  to  II y  again  and  again  to   make  the  pencil  **  talk/*    Try  the 
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same  subject  two  or  three  times,  emphasizing  this  one  point, —  the 
suggesting  of  textures. 

The  illustration,  O,  is  from  the  drawing  which  received  first  prize 
in  the  September  competition,  1904.  The  original  hy  Miss  Dorothj 
1^.  Pierce,  Hopedale,  Mass.,  was  in  color.  Not  only  was  it  well  drawn, 
well  placed  on  the  sheet,  and  good  in  color,  but  the  textures  of  all  the 
parts  were  well  suggested  by  the  handling, —  a  more  difficult  thing  to 
do  in  water  color  than  in  pencil. 

P.  Teach  Harmonies  of  Similar  Colors;  i,  Mono- 
chromatic Harmony. 

Ruskin  classifies  all  harmonious  groups  of  color  as  harmonies  of 
analogy  and  harmonies  of  contrast.  The  modern  terms  for  these  are 
**  color  rhythms  "  and  **  color  balances."  The  facts  are  that  harmonies 
may  be  produced  in  two  ways  :  i.  By  limiting  the  colors  to  those  pro- 
duced from  one  color  through  the  use  of  black  and  white  or  through 
the  use  of  another  similar  or  related  color;  i,  By  using  a  color  or  a 
group  of  closely  related  colors  with  its  complementary  or  the  com- 
plementary of  the  group,  or  by  using  a  **  triad," — three  colors  equi- 
distant in  the  spectrum  circuit.  If  a  color  is  modified  by  white  on 
black  a  scale  of  fones  is  produced.  These  tones  combined  in  a  design 
produce  a  monochromatic  harmony^  sometimes  called  a  dominant  har- 
mony or  harmony  in  the  first  mode.  If  a  color  is  modified  by  a  neigh- 
boring or  closely  related  color  a  scale  of  hues  is  produced.  These 
hues  combined  in  a  design  produce  an  analogous  harmony^  sometimes 
called  an  interrelated  harmony  or  harmony  in  the  third  mode.  The 
monochromatic  harmony  shows  changes  in  tone  only.  The  analogous 
harmony  shows  changes  in  hue  only  or  it  may  show  changes  in  both 
hue  and  tone.  These  monochromatic  and  analogous  harmonies  are 
to  be  studied  in  this  year;  the  others  in  the  next. 

Select  some  standard  color  or  hue,  and  make  from  it  a  large  graded 
wash  running  from  the  lightest  possible  tint  to  the  darkest  possible 
shade.  When  it  is  dry  cut  from  it  oblongs  about  i^^^'  x  3^  '  (avoiding 
those  parts  where  the  color  has  settled  or  flowed  unpleasantly)  and 
from  these  select  by  experiment  a  group  of  three  tones  which  look 
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well  together.  Make  other  groups.  Try  groups  of  oblongs  of 
different  sizes  as  well  as  of  di^erent  values.  Make  a  sheet  containing 
two  or  three  good  groups.  Collect  illustrations  of  monochromatic 
harmony.  It  will  be  found  that  the  most  pleasing  groups  contain 
tones  related  in  intervals  similar  to  those  of  the  neutral  scale. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Q.  Draw  flower  and  fruit 
sprays,  with  special  reference  to  beauty  of  line, 
using  pencil  and  water  color. 

Discuss  curves  with  the  pupils.  Show  the  difference  between 
circular  curves  and  other  curves  known  as  the  abstract  curves.  Show 
that  the  circular  curve  is  oftenest  used  in  nature  in  the  flans  of 
things,  (seen  in  cross  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  growth) 
while  the  other  curves,  the  curves  of  force,  the  reversed  curve,  and 
the  spiral,  appear  oftenest  in  lines  of  growth  and  movement,  in 
contours  seen  in  side  views  of  things.  Look  for  these  curves  in  plants 
and  trees,  in  leaves  and  flowers,  and  in  seed  packs  of  all  sorts. 
Practise  drawing  the  curves  at  the  blackboard  and  on  paper.  Select 
specimens  which  have  some  of  these  curves  prominent  in  their  lines 
and  contours.  Draw  them  more  than  once.  When  a  good  drawing 
is  secured,  make  a  tracing  from  it  and  color  it  in  monochromatic 
harmony,*  the  kej  color  being  suggested  by  the  natural  celor  of  the 
specimen. 

The  illustration,  Q^,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Ellen  Jacques,  West 
Millbury,  Mass.,  which  received  a  third  prize  in  the  September  Com- 
petition, 1904.  Notice  the  reversed  curves  in  the  stems,  in  the  leaves 
and  in  the  contours  of  certain  groups  of  leaves. 

R.  Teach  Harmonies  of  Dissimilar  colors  ;  i , 
Complementary  Harmony. 

To  be  harmonious,  colors  must  have  "something  at  least  in 
common."  Complementary  colors  have  nothing  in  common.  They 
are  exact  opposites  and  when  juxtaposed  each  heightens  the  intensity 

*  See  Color  outlined  in  previous  grade. 
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of  the  other.  To  make  harmony  between  them  they  must  be  given  a 
common  element,  and  gray  may  be  that  element.  This  is  best  intro- 
duced by  mixing  with  each  a  little  of  the  other.  When  red  is  part 
green  and  green  is  part  red  they  have  something  in  common.  The 
colors  may  be  drawn  together  or  interrelated  a  little  or  very  closely  so 
that  the  combination  is  brilliant  (in  a  high  key)  or  very  dull  (in  a 
low  key).  The  process  of  tuning  colors  to  the  right  intensity  is  called 
reciprocal  keying,  and  the  keyed  colors  produce  a  complementary  har- 
mony. 

Select  two  complementary  colors  and  starting  with  a  pool  of  each, 
pure,  work  them  together  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper  in  all  degrees  of 
intensity  from  their  purity  to  neutral  gray.  When  the  sheet  is  dry, 
cut  it  into  oblongs  of  different  sizes,  avoiding  bad  spots,  and  from 
them  select  by  experiment  the  most  pleasing  pairs  of  tones.  Make  a 
sheet  containing  two  or  three  of  these  pairs.  Collect  illustrations  of 
complementary  harmonies.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  most  pleasing 
groups  one  oblong  is  smaller  than  the  other  and  that  the  smaller  one 
has  the  more  brilliant  color. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT,  • 
State  Supervlaor  of  Drawing  for  Musachusctts. 

THIS  outline  is  planned  for  two  divisions  or 
classes.  In  division  I  are  included  children  in 
the  Rrst  four  years  in  school ;  in  division  II,  all 
beyond  the  fourth  year. 

The  time  expected  for  the  regular  lessons  in 
drawing  is  as  follo^vs : 

Div.  I.     20  minutes,  three  times  a  week. 
Div.  II.     30  minutes,  twice  a  week. 
Two  lines  of  work  are  equally  important. 

(A)  The  regular  lessons  in  drawing. 

(B)  The  common  use  of  drawing  as  a  means 
of  illustration  and  expression  in  connection  ^nrith 
other  subjects. 

AIMS 

Div.  I.  Facility  in  the  use  of  drawing  as  a 
common  language  to  describe  incidents,  work,  play, 
familiar  scenes  and  objects  and  as  illustration  of 
other  school  work. 

Div.  II.  Ability  to  draw  good  representations 
of  objects  in  correct  proportion,  to  show  their  ap- 
pearance in  different  positions,  and  to  use  drawing 
as  a  regular  accompaniment  of  other  school  work. 

SEPTEMBER 
PLANT  DRAWING    AND    COLOR 
Division  I 
A.     Plant   drawing.     Make  drawings  of  grasses, 
simple  flowers  and  leaves  with  colored  pencil. 
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Provide  each  pupil  with  two  sheets  of  paper  of  appropriate  size 
and  shape.  On  one  of  these  the  plant  should  be  well  placed  by  the 
pupil,  then  drawn  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  other  sheet. 

The  jounger  children  can  represent  little  except  the  general 
direction  of  stems,  leaves,  etc.  The  older  ones  should  be  able  to 
draw  the  long  lines  more  correctly  and  to  show  the  relative  size  of  the 
parts  of  the  plant.  After  the  drawing  is  completed,  these  older 
children  should  trim  the  sheet  to  the  size  which  they  think  will  give 
the  drawing  the  best  appearance. 

B.  Color.  Learn  to  recognize  and  match  the 
six  spectrum  colors  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green, 
Blue,  Violet. 

Samples  of  these  in  standard  colors  should  be  placed  in  view  of 
all  the  children  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  objects  such 
as  bits  of  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  which  match  the  standards  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  older  children  may  add  to  these  six  colors  the  inter- 
mediate hues ;  Orange-red,  Orange-yellow,  Green-yellow,  Green-blue, 
Blue-violet  and  Violet-red. 

C.  General  use  of  drawing. 

Use  drawing  for  busy  work  and  in  connection  with  other  lessons 
as  a  common  means  of  expression ;  for  example,  to  illustrate  words, 
stories,  incidents,  street  scenes  on  the  way  to  school,  etc. 

Division  II 

A.  Plant  drawing.  Make  drawings  of  simple 
flowers  and  fruit  sprays  and  twigs,  using  pencil, 
and  brush  and  ink. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  correct  representation  of  proportion 
and  position.  When  some  skill  in  this  has  been  secured,  the  older 
pupils  should  be  expected  to  make  careful  drawings  of  the  structure 
of  plants,  such  as  joints,  bracts,  stems,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  that  children  be  trained  in  an  intelligent  method 
of  drawing.    The  following  are  helpful  steps. 

I.  Judge  the  general  arrangement  of  the  sheet  as  by  placing  the 
fingers  or  pencil  on  the  paper  to  show  the  general  size  and  position  of 
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the  drawing.    Thus  the  children  see  it  on  the  paper  in  imagination 
before  it  is  sketched. 

2.  Sketch  lightly  the  few  long  lines  that  indicate  the  direction 
and  size  of  the  twigs,  leaves,  etc.;  studying  and  correcting  these 
before  going  further.  Considerable  practice  where  the  drawing  is 
carried  no  further  than  this  step  is  valuable. 

3.  Develop  the  drawing  by  adding  lines  and  accents,  as  careful 
comparison  with  the  plant  shows  these  as  necessary  to  make  the 
drawing  look  more  and  more  like  the  plant.  Children  are  prone  to 
hurry  over  the  first  two  steps  in  their  anxiety  to  finish  the  drawing. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  them  to  stop  at  each  step  and  compare  their 
drawing  with  the  object.  There  must  be  that  persistent  pressure 
which  alone  can  bring  permanent  results  in  an  elective  way  of 
drawing. 

Each  child  should  select  two  or  three  of  his  drawings,  trim  them 
to  the  best  size  and  mount  them  on  paper  of  another  color  with  an 
appropriate  width  of  margin.  Such  choice  of  sizes  can  best  be  made 
by  placing  four  straight  edges,  as  books  or  rulers  around  the  sides  of 
the  drawing  and  moving  them  nearer  together  or  farther  apart  till  the 
enclosed  space  looks  best.  This  is  valuable  practice  in  composition. 
Have  the  older  pupils  color  one  or  two  of  their  pencil  drawings  with 
a  suggestion  of  the  colors  of  the  plant,  using  either  colored  pencil  or 
water  colors. 

B.  Color. 

Experiment  with  a  color  by  mixing  with  it  varying  proportions 
of  black  or  of  its  complementary  color  and  observe  the  different  inter- 
vals of  intensity,  e.  g.,  paint  a  spot  about  one  inch  square  of  bright 
red,  then  another  of  red  with  a  slight  addition  of  black  or  of  the 
complementary  blue-green,  then  another  with  a  less  proportion  of 
red,  etc.,  until  the  result  is  gray.  Select  three  or  four  of  the  spots 
that  make  equal  steps  of  gradation  from  red  to  gray,  cut  them  out  and 
mount  them  side  by  side  in  order  of  their  intensity. 

C.  General  use  of  drawing. 

Use  drawing  in  connection  with  other  school  work  where  ever  it 
will  aid. 
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Curvature    and    Radiation.    John    Ruskin.     Elements   of  Drawing, 

pp.  150-159. 
Drawing  the  Fall  Flowers.     Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Book,  September, 

1901. 
Drawing  Plant   Forms.    Walter  Sargent,    Book,  June,  1902.     Sep- 

*     tember  1902. 
Illustrations.     Superb  photographs  of  plant  forms.     Country  Life  in 

America.  Milkweed  pods  and  **Honesty,"  January,  1904.  Grapes, 

February  1904.     Apples,  June  1904. 
Photographs  and  drawings  of  many  common  plants,  in  Plant  Form 

and  Design,  Midgley  &  Lilley. 
Japanese  Studies  from  plant  forms  of  Bunkio  Matsuki's  publications. 
Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Plates  loi,  102,  104,  106  and  no. 
Japanese  Flower  Drawing,  Charles  Holme,  Studio,  May  1904.   Richly 

illustrated.     Silhouettes,  Values,  Colors. 
Joints  and  other  Details.     Frank  G.  Jackson,  Lessons  on  Decorative 

Design,  Plate  XIX.     Lewis  F.  Day,  Nature  in  Ornament,  Plates 

III  and  IV. 
Leaf  Curvature.    John  Ruskin.     Modem  Painters,  Vol.  IV,  Pt.  V, 

Chap.  XVII. 
Nature  Drawing  and  Composition.     Fred  H.  Daniels,   Book,  Sep- 
tember 1901. 
Perspective  of  Leaf  and  Flowers.    James   Hall,  Book,  September 

1902.     John  Ruskin,  Proserpina,  pp.  93,  94. 
Rendering  in  Values.     Composition,  Dow,  Chaps.  XII,  XX  and  XXI. 

Nature  in  Ornament,  Day,  Plates  II,  IV,  VI  and  X.     Studies  in 

Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgley  &  Lilley.     Figs.  10,  12,  63,  etc. 

Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  Plates  loi,  107,  etc.     See  also 

Chap.  X. 
Seedpacks.     Nature    in    Ornament,    Day,   Plate   VII.     Lessons   on 

Decorative  Design,  Jackson,  Plate  XXII.     Theory  and  Practice 

of  Design,  Jackson,  Plate  XXVIII. 
Silhouettes.    John  Ruskin.     Elements  of  Drawing,  pp.  54-58.    James 

Hall,  With  Brush  and  Pen,  pp.  14-37. 
Stems,  Buds,  Leaves  and  Sprays.    John  Ruskin.     Modem  Painters, 

Vol.  v.,  Pt.  VI,  Chaps.  Ill  to  VII.     Proserpina,  pp.  107-114. 
Values  (see  Rendering),  Theory  of,  in  Principles  of  Design,  Batch- 
elder,  Chaps.  IX,  X  and  XI  on  Tone  Rhythm,  Tone  Harmony 

and  Tone  Balance. 
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Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Book  VI.  By  Hugo 
B.  Froehlich  and  Bonnie  E.  Snow.  Prang  Edu- 
cational Co.,  1905.  104  pp.,  6  i-a  X  8  1-2.  More 
than  100  illustrations,  about  40  in  color. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  worth j  successor  to  the  five  alreadj 
published  in  this  series.  It  is  made  for  service.  The  '*  pencil  paint- 
ing "  strikes  the  eje  of  the  casual  observer  first,  as  being  for  the  most 
part,  admirable,  especially  the  first  tree  on  page  6,  the  ox-eye  daisy, 
p.  20,  the  Jug,  p.  47,  and  the  furniture,  p.  55,  The  color  plates  varj 
greatly  in  excellence.  The  best  are  on  pp.  21,  44,  92,  96  and  100.  Of 
the  life  drawings  none  is  more  effective  or  more  wholesome  for  children 
to  study  than  that  of  the  goat,  p.  37.  (A  drawing  of  the  antipodal 
sort  appears  on  the  next  page,  unfortunately.)  The  dog  is  well  done, 
p.  36,  and  the  heads,  p.  43,  and  the  boy,  p.  30.  The  text  throughout 
is  written  in  a  readable,  agreeable  style,  quite  moving  even  to  a  hard- 
ened teacher;  one  feels  like  trying  to  do  such  beautiful  pencil  work, 
and  to  make  a  handle  look  right,  and  to  get  a  color  scheme  from  a 
natural  object,  though  knowing  well  that  such  results  are  beyond  the 
average  sixth  grade  child.  The  design,  however,  is  easy  enough,  but 
the  results  are  not  pleasing;  they  are  just  like  the  work  of  children 
who  have  not  been  taught  the  vi^ai  principles.  But  then,  who  can 
teach  design  satisfactorily,  anywhere?  We  all  live  in  glass  houses 
when  it  comes  to  that.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  every  constructive 
effort,  '*  Wrestle  the  battle  along  bravely,"  as  Carlyle  says,  **  and  make 
no  remarks." 

The  Genesis  of  Art-Form.     By  Professor  George  L. 

Raymond,  L.  H.  D.,   Princeton   University.     G. 

P.  Putnam's   §ons,   1904.     312  pp.  5  i-a  x  8,  100 

illustrations.     $2.25. 

This  revised  edition  of  an  earlier  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 

library  of  every  growing  supervisor  and  teacher  of  any  phase  of  art. 

It  is  an  antidote  for  narrowness,  a  cure  for  blindness,  a  stimulant  for 

sluggishness  in  the  realm  of  esthetics.     The  author  shows  the  corres- 
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pondence  between  the  terms  used  by  the  psychologist^  the  logician, 
the  philosopher  and  the  scientist,  with  those  used  by  the  poet,  the 
musician,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  He  shows  by 
an  abundance  of  well  chosen  illustrations  that  the  arts  are  but  many 
phases  of  one  art,  and  that  the  fundamental  elements  and  laws  of 
beauty  are  common  to  all.  The  book  is  not  light  reading,  nor  is  it 
on  the  other  hand  ponderous.  It  requires  close  attention,  but  it  invites 
that  attention  through  a  happy  presentation  of  subject  matter,  and 
rewards  it  by  sure  and  illuminating  conclusions.  Even  a  teacher  of 
art  ought  to  read  at  least  one  scholarly  book  a  year. 

The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture.  By  Russell  Sturgis. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1904.  236  pp.,  6x9  1-2, 
75  illustrations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  popular  handbook  at  once  so 
scholarly  and  so  understandable,  so  authoritative  and  so  thoroughly 
enjoyable  as  this  notable  volume.  Historical  and  literary  references, 
personal  experiences  and  points  of  view  contribute  their  charm  to  the 
text,  but  never  for  a  moment  obscure  the  purpose  of  the  author. 
From  first  to  last  Mr.  Sturgis  follows  the  gleam, — **  Masses  beautifully 
composed,  made  up  of  details  beautifully  modelled," — and  threads  the 
mazes  of  sculptural  art  with  a  celerity  of  thought,  a  keenness  of  eye, 
a  precision  of  taste  and  a  catholicity  of  spirit,  which  lead  one  upon 
closing  the  book  to  exclaim,  ''Splendid!"  Notwithstanding  the 
author's  lament  over  the  impotence  of  language  to  express  the  refine- 
ments of  modelling  (even  when  supplemented  by  such  beautiful  half- 
tones as  the  book  contains)  he  has  managed  to  teach  most  effectively 
not  only  the  difference  between  nature  and  art,  and  between  other 
forms  of  art  and  sculpture,  but  between  good  sculpture  and  the  great 
sculpture  of  all  time.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  illuminating  thoughts  : 
**  Artistic  feeling  comes  before  any  true  study  of  nature  at  all."  "Out 
of  the  primitive  desire  for  effect  and  expression  rather  than  for  close 
resemblance  to  nature,  comes  the  great  sculpture  of  the  noblest  time." 
Speaking  of  modern  realistic  sculpture,  like  that  of  Barye  and  Cain, 
representing  animals  under  torture,  Mr.  Sturgis  says,  "  It  represents 
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a  side  of  nature  to  be  ignored  when  one  is  not  compelled  to  face  it, 
and  in  art  one  is  never  compelled  to  face  it.*' 

One  could  hardly  read  this  book  without  becoming  a  lover  of 
sculpture,  certainly  not  without  becoming  a  more  intelligent  observer 
of  sculpture.     It  is  a  masterpiece. 

THE  MAY  MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 

Another  educational  number.  From  the  first  admirable  article  on 
the  Protective  Mimicry  of  Insects,  to  the  Song  of  the  Retreating  Rus- 
sians on  the  last  page,  it  is  6lled  with  material  useful  in  the  school- 
room. The  Birth  of  the  Fashions  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  dress  design  in  the  upper  grades. 
Some  Color  Etchings  of  Rouen  (of  which  the  first  is  the  best)  offer 
examples  of  composition  of  line.  Among  the  Fiords  of  Norway  is 
geographical,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  historical;  College 
Track  Athletics,  physiological;  Railroad  Landscape  Gardening,  so- 
ciological and  esthetic.  Some  Photo-Drawings  by  L.  L.  Rousch 
should  be  studied  by  high  school  pupils  who  are  possessed  to  copy 
Gibson  in  pen  and  ink.  These  drawings  illustrate  admirably  the 
shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  unimportant  to  the  important  details. 
^^**  It  would  help  us  if  we  could  have  the  original  photograph  re- 
produced sometime,  with  the  drawing  from  it  by  its  side. 

Century. 

Compare  the  clear,  fresh,  but  subdued  colors  of  Ivanowski's  mast- 
erly frontispiece  with  the  color  plates  in  the  Booklovers.  (Read  the 
note  about  Ivanowski*s  work  on  p.  157.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  plates 
yet  produced  by  the  three  tone  process.  Then  compare  the  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Ward,  p.  13,  with  the  drawing  by  Sterner  in  the  Booklovers, 
p.  720.  What  liberties  has  Sterner  taken?  Which  shows  the  woman 
and  which  the  novelist?  After  reading  The  Prize  of  Rome  turn  to  p. 
155  and  salute  those  who  are  making  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
In  what  respects  do  the  photographs  by  A.  L.  Coburn,  pp.  12-1S, 
approach  in  excellence  the  work  of  good  portrait  painters?    These  are 
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better  than  second  rate  portraits,  and  not  equal  to  the  best  portraits. 
Why?  Frederic  Dorr  Steele's  pen  drawings,  pp.  31-37,  are  wholesome 
studies  for  high  school  pupils.  Compare  the  faces  on  p.  38  with  those 
on  p.  ^o  and  on  p.  42.  Has  Williams  succeeded  in  doing  that  very  diffi- 
cult thing  the  representation  of  the  same  face  under  different  con- 
ditions? If  so  he  is  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Fogarty 
has  rendered  the  situation,  p.  53,  admirably,  even  brilliantly,  but  that 
on  p.  54 — !  that  is  not  only  un-"important,"  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  such  characters  for  "consolidation.'*  From  such  a  noisy 
picture  as  that  on  p.  66  one  turns  with  pleasure  to  the  calm  of  Gu^rin's 
Chateau  of  Loches,  p.  72.  Why  the  device  of  the  man  in  the  doorway 
and  the  lamp  light?  How  different  the  picture  without  it!  Page  83 
shows  another  admirable  piece  of  work  by  this  young  master.  W.  L. 
Jacobs  has  given  us  a  Sandy  and  Ruth  p.  107,  quite  equal  to  those 
drawn  so  cleverly  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  Study  the  Sunset  in  Nor- 
mandy in  the  light  of  the  note  on  p.  157.  Have  a  look  at  the  new 
bear,  p.  130.     He's  rather  fine  in  line. 

Chautauquan. 

The  Beginning  of  Bird  Study  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock  is  the 
most  important  article  for  the  common  school  teacher.  The  next  in 
importance  is  Wagner  and  His  Music  by  Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 
Walter  L.  Hervey  writes  of  the  University  and  the  Continuation 
School. 

Country  Life. 

Almost  anybody  can  draw  a  recognizable  dog's  head,  but  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  can  draw  the  head  of  a  sheep.  This  number 
furnishes  admirable  sheep  pictures,  and  also  pictures  of  the  bronco  and 
the  flamingo,  the  laht  worthy  of  the  epithet '^sensational."  An  article 
on  The  Dining-Room  and  Kitchen  offers  seventeen  interiors  for  pupils 
to  study.  Horace  Greeley  is  the  Famous  American  whose  Country 
Home  is  exhibited  this  month.  The  Best  Salad  Plants  are  reproduced 
from  photographs  and  offer  helpful  material  to  the  teacher  of  plant 
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drawing.  Quality  Pears  for  the  Home  Garden  has  eighteen  illustra- 
tions ready  for  use  in  teaching  arrangement  within  an  enclosing  form 
next  September. 

Craftsman. 

The  designs  for  sofa  pillows,  towels,  vases,  furniture,  etc.,  are 
especially  valuable  this  month,  partly  for  their  excellence  and  partly 
for  their  suggestiveness  to  teachers  of  handicraft.  Among  the  best 
are  the  cabinet,  p.  193;  the  lower  candlestick,  p.  194;  the  chair  at  the 
left,  p.  197;  the  panel  at  the  left  p.  203 ;  the  pottery,  pp.  209,  210;  the 
drapery,  p.  xiv;  and  the  pillow,  p.  xviii.  Home  Training  in  Cabinet 
work  makes  sensible  suggestions,  and  Frederick  Lamb  writes  intelli- 
gently of  the  Modern  Use  of  Gothic,  with  eleven  illustrations,  among 
them  that  distinguished  piece  of  design,  the  East  Chapel  at  West 
Point  by  Crane,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson.  Charles  E.  Fairman  des- 
cribes the  Twenty-seventh  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  N.  Y.,  with  seven  illustrations  including  that  marvel  of  tech- 
nique (of  which  the  half-tone  gives  but  a  hint),  Mrs.  Wiles  and  Miss 
Gladys,  by  Irving  R.  Wiles.  Clarence  Moores  Weed  contributes  an 
article  on  Japanese  Flower  Jars,  with  a  page  showing  seven  distinct 
types  of  Japanese  pottery  side  by  side.  The  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs by  the  Misses  Allen  of  Deerfield,  good  as  they  are,  give  but 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  superb  work  these  artists  are  doing.  Go  to 
Deerfield  this  summer  and  see  the  original  prints!  For  fine  art  in 
English  read  Dr.  Griffith's  article  on  Ito. 

Delineator. 

Art  in  dress?  Yes,  occasionally:  but  art  in  Pattern  Books! — 
that  is  in  its  infancy.  There  is  a  good  beginning  in  the  work  of  Mary 
Ponton  Gardner  p.  791,  and  in  such  drawings  as  8420  on  p.  795,  8370 
on  p.  796,  and  8357  on  p.  799.  Of  the  color  plates  the  best  is  on  p. 
761,  the  worst  on  p.  763.  The  Collector's  Manual  deals  with  chairs, 
twenty-six  illustrations.  Frank  Baum  tells  the  tale  of  The  Enchanted 
Buffalo.  Bull's  drawings  are  good  but  not  equal  to  his  best,  for  the 
drawing  is  shaky  and  the  values  are  not  carefully  studied.     Of  the 
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designs  in  needlework  the  best  are  the  jacket  p.  868;  the  centerpiece, 
p.  871;  the  collar  and  cuff  set  p.  874;  and  the  canvas  belt,  p.  876. 
Appropriateness  of  design  to  material,  unity  in  effect  and  harmony 
among  all  the  parts,  these  are  the  tests  of  fine  work  of  every  sort. 

Harper's. 

A  most  unusual  frontispiece !  An  example  of  what  Howard  Pyle 
can  do  when  he  does  his  best — well  composed,  richly  colored,  well 
drawn,  thoroughly  original  in  composition.  It's  a  far  cry  from  this 
to  the  half-tone  at  p.  908.  In  Old  Immortality  at  p.  960  Pyle*s  better 
qualities  appear  again.  Aside  from  this  half-tone  there  are  few  others 
of  interest  except  the  fresh  and  vigorous  work  of  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green,  for  The  Wings,  pp.  946,  949,  953,  and  955.  These  are  worth 
studying.  So  also  are  Pennell's  drawings  for  Queen  Eleanor's  Funeral 
March,  even  if  his  Charing  Cross  was  reversed  In  the  process  of  re- 
producing. The  most  human  hens  ever  drawn  are  probably  those  by 
F.  Strothmann,  pp.  973-977.  Don't  overlook  Peter  Newell's  Fable,  p. 
980 — nor  forget  it.  The  best  reading  for  the  teacher  of  art  is  The 
Temple  of  Susinak  by  Jacques  de  Morgan,  seventeen  illustrations. 

House  Beautiful. 

An  eye-catching  cover !  On  pp.  19-20  is  an  article  on  Boutet  de 
Monvel  by  Prof.  Pattison  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  unfortunately 
without  illustrations.  Framed  Plaster  Casts,  by  Lewis  L.  Young, 
should  be  read  by  any  one  about  to  place  casts  in  his  schoolroom.  A 
Suburban  Garden,  and  Shrubs  in  the  Order  of  their  Blooming  will 
serve  those  making  school  gardens.  How  Other  People  Live,  a  series 
of  eight  excellent  half-tones,  will  be  prized  by  every  teacher  of 
elementary  geography. 

McClure's. 

There  are  two  rather  novel  types  of  illustration  in  this  magazine 
this  month,  the  delicate,  pencil-like  drawings  by  Frank  Craig,  pp.  17- 
18,  and  the  strong,  charcoal-like  drawings  by  F.  Walter  Taylor,  pp. 
93-96,  each  in  these  cases  well  adapted  to  the  subject.    The  illustra- 
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tions  which  catch  the  eye,  and  are  brilliant  examples  of  the  con- 
rentional  black-and-white  work,  are  those  by  M.  J.  Bums,  for  Mr. 
McGrath*s  article.  The  TerrcMr  of  the  Sea.  But  of  all  the  illustrations 
those  which  will  best  repaj  studjr  for  their  drawing,  their  composition, 
their  textures  and  their  color,  are  those  bj  Reginald  Birch  for  Charles 
Stuart  and  the  Burglar.  How  much  a  single  color  and  black  will  do 
when  well  handled !  Turn  from  these  to  the  illustrations  bj  Corj  for 
The  Marriage  Mom.  Cory's  appear  amateurish  and  timid  in  com- 
parison, although  thej  are  not  bad  drawings. 

Outing. 

Under  the  outlandish  title.  The  Lost  Seladang  of  Noa  Anak,  br 
Caspar  Whitner,  will  be  found  some  admirable  studies  in  comparative 
anatomy,  animals  of  the  bud'alo  kind  being  the  topic.  The  illustra- 
tions for  the  article  on  Polo  Ponies  gire  good  horse  outlines.  Dan 
Beard  tells  How  to  Build  a  Cheap  Boat,  and  John  Burroughs  gives  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  animals  are  sympathetic.  Cotton  Patch  Life  in 
Tennessee  is  admirably  set  forth  by  Clifton  Johnson  with  seven  fine 
pictures. 

Printing  Art. 

The  May  number  is  rich  in  fine  color  schemes :  I  (  One  color  and 
black)  The  cover,  at  p.  132,  on  p.  137.  (at  the  top),  and  pp.  142,  143. 
II  (Monochromatic  harmony,  tones  of  one  color)  At  p.  126,  tints  of 
YO :  at  p.  127,  shades  of  YO ;  at  p.  166,  neutralized  tones  of  YO :  at  p. 
170,  tones  of  G.  Ill  (Analogous  harmony,  tones  of  similar  colors) 
at  p.  136,  a  Y-G :  at  p.  160.  an  O-Y:  at  p.  161.  a  Y-O.  IV  (Comple- 
mentary harmony,  complementary  colors  reciprocally  keyed)  At  p. 
14S.  R-hG  :  between  pp.  164-165,  R4-G:  at  p.  172,  R-hG.  There  are 
excellent  examples  of  color  effects  produced  by  two  printings,  at  p. 
149:  three  printings,  the  superb  Tissot  illustrations  before  pp.  144-145, 
and  four  printings,  before  p.  171.  The  "Rose  o'  the  River**  is  especially 
delicate,  pure,  and  rich  in  color  qualities.  **  Kellogg*s  Lists"  at  p.  160 
is  an  unusually  good  bit  of  *' tool  **  design,  in  red  and  gold.  There 
is  an  effective  bit  of  line  drawing  and  design  at  p.  124. 
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Scribner's. 

Those  who  remember  the  splendid  illustrations  by  Edwin  B.  Child 
in  Scribner's  for  October,  1904  (and  who  could  forget  them  ?)  will  be 
delighted  with  this  new  series  for  The  Marble  Mountains,  and  especially 
with  the  ** caves,"  p.  517,  the  "Powerful  lines,"  p.  519,  and  the 
**  shadowy  forms,"  p.  521.  Another  series  of  superb  illustrations  is 
that  by  Frank  E.  Schoonover  for  his  article  Breaking  Trail.  In  these 
drawings,  for  about  the  first  time  in  history,  blue  is  used  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  way.  Another  astonishingly  fine  series  of  illustrations  is 
that  by  Frank  French  for  his  article  on  The  Awakening  of  the  Trees. 
How  fine  the  result  can  be  when  artist  and  craftsman  are  one  again, 
and  efficient !  The  half-tones  for  Over  Night  at  the  Edge  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  celebrate  a  triumph  in  modern  photographic  picture  making. 
Don't  overlook  John  LaFarge*s  Recording  of  Precedents,  pp.  604 
and  638. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Queen  Zixi  is  in  black  and  yellow  and  as  charming  as  ever.  In 
the  World  without  Sun  is  positively  gruesome.  The  most  useful  school 
articles  are  Caffin's  seventh  paper  on  How  to  Study  Pictures,  in 
which  he  compares  Hobbema  with  Claude  Lorrain ;  Our  Friends  the 
Trees  by  Edwin  W.  Foster,  with  adequate  illustration ;  The  Bluebird, 
six  illustrations,  by  Silas  A.  Lottridge ;  Queer  Carriers,  by  Gerrish 
Eldredge,  and  the  always  valuable  Nature  and  Science  edited  by  Mr. 
Bigelow. 

There  are  sweet  little  girl  heads  by  Isabel  Davis,  p.  617 ;  cute  little 
fairies  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb,  p.  624;  amusing  animal  studies  by 
Reginald  Birch,  pp.  632-633;  and  some  jolly  paper  cuttings  by  Ruth 
Ingraham,  pp.  637-638.  The  seventh  paper  for  the  Practical  Boy,  by 
Joseph  H.  Adams,  deals  with  Boats. 

Studio. 

The  illustrations  from  the  International  Society's  Whistler  Exhi- 
bition while  they  do  not  show  the  master  at  his  best  are  characteristic. 
Two  of  ihcm  are  from  originals  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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Of  the  others  three  emphasize,  perhaps  too  strongly,  the  erratic 
elements  in  his  genius.  Variations  in  Violet  and  Green,  p.  225,  the 
Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver,  p.  235,  and  the  Study  in  Brown,  p.  231, 
while  masterpieces  in  notan  are  provokingly  curious  in  composition. 
The  most  entertaining  work  presented  this  month  is  that  by  Arthur 
Rackham,  thoroughly  saturated  with  nature,  but  wholly  within  the 
realm  of  the  imagination.  A  Room  Decorated,  by  Charles  Condor, 
provokes  the  remark  that  tome  people  would  better  read  Russell  Sturgis 
on  the  female  figure  in  art,  and  Ruskin  on  beauty  in  proportion  and 
curvature.  Why  should  anybody  in  these  days  wish  to  make  horse- 
collars  and  chain-links  and  fill  them  with  posed  models, —  unidealized 
figures  and  forms  In  and  around  idealized  landscapes?  The  work  of 
Prof.  Ludwig  Dill  reminds  one  of  the  savage  compositions  of  Cara- 
vaggio,  but  one  must  admit  that  the  subjects  are  less  revolting  and 
that  the  first  (p.  210)  andthe"last(p.2i6)  of  these  are  almost  delightful. 
The  etchings  of  Charles  Jacque,  the  next  artist  in  the  book,  are  quite 
so,  but  in  that  by  Paul  Hellen,  p.  224,  delight  passes  over  into  aston- 
ishment that  such  a  vivid  effect  of  reality  could  be  attained  by  such  a 
slap-dash  performance  (except  in  the  face!)  Japanese  Art  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  is  represented  by  many  beautiful  half-tones,  some  of  them 
veritable  masterpieces  in  line  composition  and  in  notan,  for  example, 
the  *' wall  paper,"  p.  244,  the  ** peafowl,"  p.  245,  and  the  "flower 
vase,"  p.  248,  Christopher  Dean's  Spring,  pp.  268-269,  are  wholly 
admirable,  absolutely  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  Picturesque 
Cottages,  pp.  278-279  are  excellent,  but  the  two  photographic  studies 
next,  are  even  better.  Five  half-tones  illustrate  Arthur  Hoeber*s 
review  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  four 
set  forth  Franklin  Simmons  and  his  work  as  a  sculptor. 

World  Today. 

This  might  be  called  a  Russian  Number.  Count  Cassini  writes  of 
Russians  Internal  Troubles,  and  C.  ArthurWilliamsof  Count  Cassini. 
Hon.  Lambert  True  contributes  an  article  on  The  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  Gregory  Wilenkin  on  the  Political  and  Financial  Organ- 
ization of  Russia.    There  arc  other  articles  on  The  Russian  Peasant 
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as  a  Soldier,  Schools  for  the  Peasantry  in  Russia,  and  the  Student 
Strike  in  Russia.  For  art  teachers,  however  the  important  article  is 
Art  in  Russia  by  James  W.  Pattison,  with  eight  of  those  robust  pictures 
which  have  made  Russia  famous  in  the  art  world  within  a  generation. 
There  are  many  tinted  half-tones  of  Russian  scenery  (and  others  of 
Mexican  scenery)  all  too  green  to  be  pleasing. 

World's   Work. 

A  Money  Test  of  Art  Appreciation  by  Charles  H.  Caffin,  contains 
fourteen  reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art  in  America  which 
have  cost  from  $2400  to  $66,000  each.  The  article  is  of  great  value 
to  art  teachers.  Among  other  good  things  are  Summer  Camps  for 
Boys,  Electricity  Transforming  Traffic,  and  the  Kansas  Oil  Fight. 
The  Fight  for  Trade  schools,  by  Frank  W.  Noxon  presents  one  mani- 
festation of  the  educational  ferment  now  working  in  the  Old  Bay  State. 

Miscellaneous. 

Masters  in  Art  for  April  presented  Mantegna,  the  May  number 
presents  Chardin.  As  the  lesser  men  are  presented  so  admirably  one 
cannot  but  feel  how  great  they  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  greatest. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  Perry  Magazine  for  May  are  Laurens' 
great  painting  the  Excommunication  of  Robert  the  Pious,  Boulanger's 
Barber  Shop  and  his  Appian  Way.  The  most  interesting  article  is  on 
The  Statute  of  Sacajawea,  the  Birdwoman,  a  work  by  Miss  Alice 
Cooper. 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  May  contains  The  First  Composite 
Madonna  in  the  world,  a  face  derived  from  271  paintings.  The  Dragon 
Bedquilt  by  Gazo  Foudji,  is  an  admirable  sofa  pillow  design  I  The 
** Before  and  After"  pictures  of  back  yards,  pp.  34-35»  are  worth 
having  to  encourage  such  work  elsewhere. 

In  the  manual  Training  Magazine  for  April,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney 
begins  a  series  of  articles  on  Applied  Design.     If  this  first  installment 
is  a  fair  sample,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  the  series  will  be  well  worth  having. 
The  text  is  definite  and  clear  and  the  illustrations  are  to  the  point. 
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The  Outlook  for  May  6  has  a  well  illustrated  article  by  Maurice  B. 
Biscoe  on  Old  and  New  Church  Building.  Dr.  Hale  contributes  a 
first  paper,  admirable,  of  course,  of  a  series  called  Tarry  at  Home 
Travels.  This  deals  with  the  State  of  Maine,  as  only  the  venerable 
Doctor  can.  Jacob  A.  Riis  describes  Our  Beautiful  Summer  (in  the 
Old  Country). 

Le  Moniteur  du  Dessin  for  April  contains  an  article  on  Instruction 
in  Drawing  in  American  Schools,  which  enables  us  (excusing  one  or 
two  amusing  blunders)  to  see  ourselves  as  a  Frenchman  sees  us.  The 
same  number  contains  a  page  of  admirable  interpretations  of  natural 
forms  in  the  terms  of  Tart  nouveau. 
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EVERYBODY  has  heard  about  the  <<art  atmos- 
phere" of  Paris, —  an  indefinable,  intangible 
something  that  is  favorable  to  budding  genius ;  an 
unbuyable,  non-importable  commodity,  not  to  be  found 
in  America  —  to  be  found,  in  fact,  only  in  Paris.  With- 
out doubt  the  Parisian  <<art  atmosphere"  is  to  be 
found  in  Paris  only,  but  there  are  others !  There 
is  one  in  Dresden,  there  is  a  potent  one  in  Rome 
central  on  Monte  Pincio,  there  is  another  in  London, 
and  there  is  one  in  Philadelphia  (not  to  mention  at 
this  time  other  American  cities).  If  any  reader  of 
these  words  has  never  breathed  this  Parnassian  air,  if 
it  has  been  to  him  a  fairy  tale,  a  nonentity,  a  figment 
of  abnormal  fancy,  let  him  take  time  to  visit  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia.  From  the 
moment  his  hand  rests  in  the  warm,  welcoming 
palm  of  Leslie  W.  Miller  the  paternal  head  of  that 
institution,  until  the  moment  he  passes  regretfully 
between  the  classic  columns  and  finds  himself  again 
on  the  Broad  way  that  leadeth  unto — City  Hall,  he 
will  know  by  experience  what  an  <<art  atmosphere" 
is,  and  how  electric  it  may  be.  I  never  visit  the 
place  without  longing  for  the  old  student  frock  that 
hangs  in  my  attic,  for  my  charcoal  and  colors  and 
brushes,  my  clay  and  my  plaster,  my  6H  pencil  and 
my  alteneders.  O,  to  be  a  boy  again !  To  look 
and  listen,  to  dream  and  study  and  dream  again  ! 
To  plan  books  and  furniture,  parks  and  fountains 
and  monuments,  frescoes  and  temples  with  the  serene 
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enthusiasm  of  a  master  with  unlimited  time  and 
unlimited  wealth  at  his  disposal  and  the  contract 
surely  his !  The  rambling  old  building  with  its 
garden  heart,  with  its  cosy  studios  surprising  the 
visitor  at  every  turn,  with  its  splendid  collections 
of  photographs,  casts,  still  life  stufiT,  textiles*  and 
Mrhat  not  ?  with  its  walls  hung  with  the  ^A^ork  of  its 
students,  many  of  them  now  famous,  with  its  enthu- 
siastic teachers  and  its  earnest  pupils,  is  a  master- 
piece of  which  Leslie  Miller  and  his  associates  may 
well  be  proud*  And  besides  all  this,  it  is  so  up-to- 
date!  It  has  the  best  textile  machinery  and  the 
best  modeling  room  in  America ;  its  splendid  past  is 
but  the   bole  of  an  ever  green   and  fruitful   present. 

^One  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  is  Mrs.  F*  D. 
Sweeny,  one  of  the  most  successful  artists  in  stained 
and  mosaic  glass  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Mrs- 
Sweeny  contributes  the  first  article  in  our  June 
number,  that  on  The  Stencil.  For  adequate  illas^ 
tration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  stencil,  see  the 
walls  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

fi;The  second  article,  that  by  Mr*  Hillyer,  of  Balti- 
more, came  to  me  through  the  mail  unannounced. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  compensates  an 
editor  for  many  hours  of  the  blues  — of  the  blue 
pencil.'     To  receive  a  simple,  sensible,  helpful  article, 

*TJn;  Diidn  Fencil  Compntiy  uukcB  uiierrliig  cdiLarifil  blue  pencits  by  *lie 
mile  Id  supply  lk«  editors  of  England^  America  —  Htid  jupait,  Tbe  Rit&«iftti 
editor*  U3C  black-- Siberian  graphite 3— but  the  pcacila  ioiuetime£  mark  out 
the  wrong  Ihinga,    Dixon 'a  never  do ! 
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which  does  not  swash  with  generalities,  or  offend 
the  sense  because  of  its  poor  English,  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  remembered,  hoped  for  daily,  asked  for  per- 
sistently. I  hope  every  teacher  will  lay  to  heart 
Mr.  Hillyer's  first  sentence. 

^Miss  Sewall's  article  on  applied  design  will  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  everywhere  who  wish  for 
<<  practical'*  work.  It  suggests  endless  possibilities 
in  the  realm  of  genuine  art  education, —  the  kind 
that  is  operative  in  every  day  life  for  every  indi- 
vidual,—  the  kind  that  Mr.  Frank  Alva  Parsons  used 
to  have  in  his  school  in  Maiden.  I  have  searched 
in  every  room  in  his  building  without  finding,  among 
all  the  hundreds  of  children  rich  or  poor,  one  in- 
harmoniously  dressed.  What  is  <<art  education" 
good  for,  anyhow  ?  If  it  doesn't  convict  of  sin  and 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  in  the  realm 
of  esthetics,  it  is  impotent  and  useless. 

^Mr.  Turner's  article,  the  last  in  the  series  on 
Basketry,  maintains  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
<<  practical  "  contributions  to  the  literature  of  handi- 
craft. I  wish  to  commend  especially  the  illustra- 
tions, made  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Turner 
himself.  They  are  models  for  the  emulation  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  illustrative  photography.  These 
articles  will  soon  be  published  in  the  form  of  a 
booklet  for  the  use  of  students. 
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i^The  Outline  this  month  includes  a  new  feature, 
a  course  for  ungraded  schools  by  Mr.  Walter  Sargent* 
who  i3  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  condi- 
tions under  which  drawing  and  the  other  manual 
arts  must  be  taught  in  these  schools.  The  high 
school  outline  has  been  omitted  for  the  reason  that 
for  country  high  schools  the  ninth  grade  grammar 
work  is  sufficiently  difficult,  while  for  city  high 
schools  with  complicated  programs  the  work  out- 
lined last  year  was  too  elementary.  The  space 
occupied  by  that  outline  can  be  used  more  helpfully 
to  all  concerned,  I  believe,  by  filling  it  with  examples 
of  the  best  high  school  ^vork«  The  School  Arts  Book 
must  be  made  for  the  grade  teacher,  primarily,  not 
for  the  supervisor.  In  city  high  schools  the  drawing 
is  taught  by  specialists,  who  need  illustrative  ma- 
terial rather  than  outlines. 


4[Thc  motto  on  the  Bulletin  last  month  was  born 
of  experience.  One  year  ago  I  announced  the  good 
things  to  appear  in  the  School  Arts  Book  during  the 
next  twelve  months^  They  did  not  all  appear*  The 
chief  sinner  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bailey  who 
promised  us  a  series,  ''profusely  illustrated/"  deal- 
ing with  the  forms  and  laws  which  underlie  all 
beautiful  objects.  I  felt  safe  in  making  the  announce- 
ment for  I  had  seen  the  whole  scries  blocked  out 
on  paper,  with  all  the  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
sketches;  but,  alas,  he  failed  us,  and  his  only  excuse 
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was  the  mummied  one,  '*  No  time.'*  I  shall  make 
no  promises  hereafter,  But  I  may  say  that  I  now 
have  on  hand  many  good  manuscripts  and  illustra- 
tions which  will  make  the  next  volume,  September, 
1905  to  June  1906,  notably  interesting  and  helpful  to 
teachers  of  every  grade.  Among  other  things  are 
the  prize  drawings  gathered  by  the  monthly  compe- 
titions, some  of  which  will  appear  in  every  number. 
Then  there  are  contributions  by  Dr.  Haney  of  New 
York  ;  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone  of  Montclair ;  Mabel 
B.  Soper  of  Wellesley ;  Amy  R.  Whittier  of  Lowell; 
Helene  C.  Jensen  of  Stamford,  Conn.;  Mabel  J.  Chase 
of  Newark;  Otto  W.  Beck  of  Pratt  Institute;  C. 
Valentine  Kirby  of  Denver ;  Clarence  Moores  Weed 
of  Lowell,  author  of  The  Flower  Beautiful;  Mary  L. 
Cook  of  Hingham,  Mass.;  Edward  C.  Newell  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass. ;  Walter  J.  Kenyon  of  San  Francisco ; 
James  Hall  of  New  York ;  Frederick  L.  Burnham  of 
Providence;  Fred  H.  Daniels  of  Springfield;  George 
T.  Sperry  of  Westfield  Normal  School;  Abby  I. 
Fiske,  Newton,  Mass.;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bristol,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. ;  Irene  Weir  of  Brookline ;  Mrs.  Caroline 
R.  Watson  of  Hartford;  D.  R.  Augsburg  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  Walter  Sargent,  State  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing, Massachusetts.  These,  together  with  the  arti- 
cles promised  by  other  well  known  teachers  and 
writers  for  teachers,  will  give  every  subscriber  his 
"fourteen  cents  worth*'  to  say  the  least,  every 
month  this  year. 
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(^  Correlation  in  school  work  is  important,  but 
cobperation  in  education  is  of  more  far  reaching  im- 
portance. When  the  architect,  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, the  painter,  sculptor,  and  frame  maker,  the 
manufacturers  of  school  furniture,  school  books, 
school  charts,  and  school  supplies  of  all  kinds,  the 
professional  educator  and  the  practical  teacher,  and 
the  publishers  of  educational  literature,  all  work 
together  to  train  children  to  appreciate  beauty,  to 
strive  for  beauty,  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  beauty,  many  of  our  art  educational  problems 
will  cease  to  exist*  A  notable  manifestation  of  this 
cobperative  spirit  has  appeared  in  the  '*  Crayola*' 
contest,  inaugurated  by  Messrs,  Binney  &  Smith  of 
New  York,  advertised  in  the  School  Arts  Book  and 
other  periodicals,  furthered  by  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers, participated  in  most  heartily  by  many  hundreds 
of  children  scattered  over  thirty-seven  states  and 
Canada,  and  judged  by  a  school  master,  of  excep- 
tional training  and  ability »  a  college  professor  and 
a  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing* 

Seldom  has  a  competition  been  so  intelligently 
planned,  so  thoroughly  advertised,  and  so  success- 
fully carried  out.  It  has  been  educational  in  the 
broadest  sense  from  start  to  finish.  It  has  aroused  a 
wide  interest  in  color,  created  enthusiasm  in  many  a 
school,  and  in  its  published  results  will  undoubtedly 
educate  still  further  those  who  tried  and  failed.  Those 
who  won  the  generous  prizes  may  be  sure  that  they 
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were  fairly  won.  And  those  who  did  not  win  them 
may  be  sure  that  the  effort  has  yielded  good  returns 
nevertheless, —  returns  to  be  reckoned  not  in  money 
but  in  those  finer  units  of  wealth,  called  taste  and 
skill.  I  am  sure  that  teachers  everywhere  will 
second  the  Editor's  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Binney  and  Smith  for  this  helpful  competition. 

^The  most  beautiful  pamphlets  ever  published  by 
a  Supervisor  for  his  teachers  are,  in  all  probability, 
those  of  Mr  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  Director  of 
Drawing  for  the  city  of  Boston.  The  last  in  this 
notable  series  is  Italy  in  Art  and  Story,  a  pamphlet 
of  thirty-six  pages,  containing  twenty-five  fine  half- 
tones, and  more  than  seventy  titles  of  books  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject.  The  pamphlet  is  an  illus- 
trated Syllabus  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
before  the  Boston  teachers  during  February  and 
March,  1905,  lectures  famous  for  their  superb  stere- 
opticon  illustrations. 

^  Other  pamphlets  which  have  come  to  hand  lately, 
all  well  worth  having,  are  as  follows : 

The  House  Beautiful  and  its  Relation  to  the  City  Beautiful,  by 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  containing  also  an  article  on  Window 
Gardening  by  Herbert  D.  Hemenway.  This  may  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  American  Civic  Association,  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arbor  Day,  another  publication  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, by  Warren  H.  Manning,  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 
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Art  Courses  Offered  bj  the  Brookline  High  SchooU  bj  Miss  Irene 
Weir,  Director  of  Art,  Brookline.  Mass,  containing  four  courses  for 
each  of  four  rears. 

Prospectus  of  the  Department  of  Design,  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker  is  Director  of 
this  Department.  The  pamphlet  contains  twentj-eight  illustrations 
of  students'  work. 

Supplement  to  Matsuki's  Catalogue  of  Japanese  Artist's  Materials, 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  useful  illustrations. 

Prospectus  of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Claj- Working  and 
Ceramics,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  with  nine  pages  of  illnstrationsY  sereral 
giving  potterj  designs. 

Bird  Daj  in  the  Schools,  Circular  No.  17,  Dirision  of  Biological 
Survey. 

The  School  Garden,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  218. 

Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No. 
134.  For  this  and  the  preceding  two  applj  to  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Publications,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^The  Departments  of  Art  and  Manual  Training 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  meetings  at  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J., 
July  3-7,  offer  programs  which  will  attract  a  large 
attendance. 

Among  the  speakers  are  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena: 
Frank  M.  McMurrv,  Columbia  L'niversitj:  Charles  F.  Warner, 
Technical  Arts  High  School.  Springfield,  Mass.:  Charles  H.  Kejes, 
Hartford,  Conn.:  Miss  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  University  of  Chicago; 
Miss  Anna  C.  Hedges,  Pratt  Institute:  Mrs.  Matilda  E.  Rilejr,  St. 
Louis :  F.  Louis  Soldan.  St.  Louis :  Charles  M.  Carter,  Denver,  Colo. : 
Henrv  Turner  Bailev,  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book ;  Miss  Emma 
M.  Church,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago:  James  Hall,  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York:  Frank  H.  Collins,  New  York;  Charles 
R.  Richards,  Teachers*  College;  Robert  A.  Kissack,  St.  Louis:  Dr. 
James  P.  Hanev.  New  York ;  Mrs.  Ida  Hood  Clark,  Milwaukee. 
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C  The  Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
publishes  souvenir  postal  cards  designed  by  the 
pupils  and  printed  in  color  from  plates  made  directly 
from  the  pupils'  drawings.  These  are  sold  at  a 
slight  advance  on  the  cost  to  start  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  beautiful  objects.  Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way. 

^The  Eric  Pape  School  of  Art,  now  approaching 
the  close  of  its  seventh  year,  is  completing  another 
season  of  successful  and  productive  art  study.  The 
studio  work  for  the  half-year,  September  to  Feb- 
ruary, as  shown  in  the  annual  concours,  gives 
evidence  of  sound  training  and  intelligent  supervision. 
A  large  number  of  students  will  spend  the  month 
of  May  drawing  and  painting  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
for  the  second  time  selected  as  the  spring  sketching 
ground.  The  awards  for  high  standing  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught  for  the  first  half-year  are  as 
follows  : 

For  best  standing  in  Life  Drawing,  Norman  I.  Black  of  Maiden, 
Mass. ;  for  Costume  Drawing,  Franklin  C.  Pillsburj  of  Boston ;  for 
Portrait,  Albert  R.  Thayer  of  Boston;  for  Decorative  Design,  Miss 
Millie  E.  Starbuck,  of»Mt.  Auburn,  Mass. ;  for  Composition  Sketches, 
F.  Armand  Both  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Withington  of 
Brookline,  Mass. ;  for  best  rendering  of  Initial  Letters,  Norman  I. 
Black;  for  Book  Decoration,  Harold  J.  Greenwood  of  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  for  best  progress  of  first  year  student  in  Life  and  Costume 
Drawing,  Miss  Jean  Armington  of  Whitefield,  N.  IL;  best  average  in 
design,  first  year  student,  H.  Edwin  Ritzman  of  Somerville,  Mass. 
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At  the  present  Water  Color  Exhibition  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  there  are  two  examples  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Nancy  Flagg,  who  was  for  three  years 
a  student  at  this  school.  These  are  *<  The  Certosa 
at  Capri/'  and  <'  The  Campanile  at  Capri."  Miss 
Flagg  has  been  at  work  in  Italy  during  the  past 
year. 


^  Let's  not  forget  to  make  our  graduations  pieces 
of  applied  art,  simple,  appropriate  to  the  grade, 
orderly,  beautiful.     Here  is  a  suggestion. 

Mj  Dear  Mr.  Bailey : 

In  looking  over  the  ** School  Arts  Book"  the  other  day  I  chanced 
upon  your  plea,  at  least  I  take  it  to  be  yours,  for  simple  closing  day 
exercises  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

I  decided  to  send  you  the  programme  for  our  young  children  in 
the  grammar  school.  Seven  days  were  spent  in  the  preparation  and 
it  was  given  just  when  the  children  were  **  red  hot "  with  pride.  You 
will  notice  that  it  was  during  the  cool  morning  hours.  Had  you  been 
here  you  would  have  seen  the  girls  in  simple  white  gowns. 


PROGRAM 


CHAPEL 


Impersonations 

Characters  selected  from  His 

Helen  of  Troy 

Achilles 

Delphic  Oracle 

Esther       . 

Pocahontas 


Chorus,  **  Spring  Blossoms  ' 
Tome       .... 
Chorus,  '*  Voices  of  the  Woods' 


Sixth  Class 
;ory  and  Bible  studies 
NJary  Mohrlein 
Lucy  Fisher 
Frances  Webb 
Esther  Friedman 
Lillie  Pugh 

E.   W.  ValeMtine 

Fifth  Class 

A.  Rubensieim 
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Ths  Flag Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes 

National  Hymn,  **Thc  Star-Spanglcd  Banner" 

Hiawatha Seventh  Class 

Japanese  Drill Eighth  Class 

Chorus,  **  Spring  Song" E.Lassen 

**  AMERICA" 


BASE  BALL 

A  challenged  game  between  the  bojs  of  the  Lower  Sixth 

and  Upper  Sixth  Classes 

Mr.  Willis  Cooling,  Coach 

Truly  yours 

Miss  Mjra  L  Billings, 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
August  7,  1904.  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

f^  Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art 
Teachers'  Association  at  Trenton  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  a  masterly  report,  on  the  Second  Inter- 
national Congress  held  at  Berne  last  summer,  pre- 
sented most  admirably  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler 
of  Providence.  All  who  listened  to  that  report  must 
have  felt  how  important  the  next  International 
Congress  is  likely  to  be,  and  must  have  entertained 
a  hope  that  somehow  1908  would  find  them  in 
London.  All  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
movement  which  is  destined  to  make  the  London 
Conference  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of 
art  education,  should  join  the  British  and  American 
Correspondence  Association,  an  organization  effected 
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at  Berne  last  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  teachers  of  drawing  and 
the  arts  throughout  the  English  speaking  world- 
Membership  costs  one  dollar  a  year,  and  may  be 
secured  through  application  to  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
North  Scituate«  Mass.,  vrho  was  appointed  at  Berne 
as  Secretary  for  the  American  Section.  The  first 
circular  of  information  will  be  sent  upon  application^ 
without  charge. 

^  The  most  significant  event  at  the  Trenton  meeting 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  Dr, 
James  Parton  Haney,  of  New  York,  chaitman,  to  co- 
operate with  committees  from  other  educational 
organizations  in  a  movement  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  drawing  as  a  significant  subject  in  the 
entrance  examinations  of  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Miss  Mary  C,  Wheeler  of  Providence, 
and  Mr*  Bailey. 


<^The  University  of  Chicago  will  issue  on  June 
J  St  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Place  of 
Industries  in  Elementary  Education  by  Katherine 
Elizabeth  Dopp.  This  important  contribution  to 
educational  literature  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  chapter  giving  in  outline  a 
course  in  colonial  history,  and,  in  addition,  the 
book   has  been  fully  illustrated   from   many  original 
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photographs  of  children  actually  employed  in  indus- 
trial work.  It  offers  much  towards  solving  the 
problem  of  handwork  by  the  grades,  and  will  also 
determine  a  new  basis  or.  outlook  for  industrial 
training  in  the  higher  grades. 

f^  The  increasing  interest  in  pottery  reminds  me  of 
a  pioneer  in  this  phase  of  constructive  design,  Prof. 
William  Woodward,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La.,  whose  long  experience 
and  high  success  have  qualified  him  to  speak  with 
authority.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  attend  his  summer  school  will  receive  inspiration 
and  help,  even  if  no  course  in  pottery  is  given,  but 
Prof.  Woodward  ought  to  give  us  something  in  printed 
form  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  zealous  advocates 
of  this  latest  phase  of  constructive  design  for  schools. 
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AWARDS 

First  Prize,  $5. 

Inabelle  Woods,  Bloodroot  in  color,  Grade  VIII,  Groton,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Joseph  Hoylen,  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  Grade  IV,  Forest- 

ville,  Conn. 
Helen  M.  Copeland,  Jonquil  in  outline.  Grade  IX,  Newton,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

Florence  Gannett,  Grade  IX,  Augusta,  Me. 
Inez  C.  Litchfield,  Grade  IX,  Egypt,  Mass. 
Edith  Dahlgren,  Grade  IV,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Leo  Collins,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Noyes,  Grade  IX,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  Box  of  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.'s 
Water  Colors. 

Daniel  Work,  Grade  VI,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Hattie  Small,  Grade  VII,  Augusta,  Me. 
Charles  Voigt,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Anna  Willis,  Grade  V,  Delaware,  O. 
Pearl  Stockton,  Grade  III.     (No  town  given.*) 
Bradford  Bates,  Grade  I,  Central  School.* 
Ra3rmond  Hale,  Grade  IV,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mary  E.  Higgins,  Grade  IV,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Irma  J.  Cole,  Grade  VIII,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Eva  Oldaker,  Grade  VIII,  Delaware,  O. 

*  Please  send  complete  address  to  The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Flossie  Abbottf  Augusta,  Me. 
Jessie  Andersonf  Middletown,  Ct. 
Lee  Roy  Barrett,  Delaware,  O. 
Esther  M.  Bell,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Lauren  Bradley,  E.  Bristol,  Ct. 
Frank  Brown,  Barre,  Mass. 
Thomas  Coleman,  N.  Weymouth. 
Winifred  Collej,  Forestville,  Ct. 
John  Creswell,  £.  Braintree. 
Lula  Cummings,  N.  Sudbury. 
Ruth  Davis,  Ashburnham. 
John  T.  Dizer,  E.  Weymouth. 
Fannie  B.  Dow,  Nahant. 
Harold  Duffy,  E.  Bristol,  Ct. 
Ethel  Emery,  Augusta,  Me. 
Henry  Everding,  Forestville,  Ct. 
Elizabeth  Ferguson,  Ashburnham. 
Andrew  Fletcher,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Florence,  (flicker  colored). 
Adelaide  Foster,  Brookline. 
George  Frazier,  E.  Braintree. 
Lewis  Fretz,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Raymond  Fuller,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Elsie  Gill,  Middletown,  Ct. 
David  Gilmore,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Helen  Graham,  Newton  Centre. 
Elsie  Gray,  Easthampton. 
A.  L.  Hadley,  Sudbury. 
Mildred  Gilbert  Hall,  S.  Sudbury. 
Raymond  Hale,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Mary  Higgins,  Brookline. 
Ethel  Hill,  Middletown  Ct. 
InaM.  Hytchcock,Middletown,Ct. 

The  drawings  were  only  fair,  as  a  whole.    Evidently  the  knowl- 
edge gained  last  fall  as  to  proper  placing  on  the  sheet,  enclosing  lines 
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Clifford  Jaynes,  Delaware,  O. 
Charlotte  Johnson,  Nahant. 
Lillie  Keith,  Indiana  town,  U.  S. 
Marion  Lamb,  Greenfield. 
Aurora  Lapoint,  Easthampton. 
Charles  Lolinck,  Easthampton. 
Elizabeth  A.  Longfellow,  Scituate. 
Frederick  Manning,  Braintree. 
Herbert  McDonald,S.  Ashburnham 
Jennie  Mcintosh,  Middletown,  Ct. 
George  Mckenzie,  Brookline. 
Gertrude  Messier,  Easthampton. 
Millie  Morton,  Barre. 
Ida  Nash,  Nahant. 
Agnes  Nicol,  Easthampton. 
Carolyn  C.  Norton,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Eva  Oldaker,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Edith  Patterson,  Somerville. 
John  Porter,  Somerville. 
L.  A.  R.,  Center  Bellingham. 
Frances  Ratcliffe,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Florence  Reeder,  Delaware,  O. 
Clara  B.  Robinson,  Groton. 
James  Santacrose,  E.  Weymouth. 
James  Thacher,  Somerville. 
Emma  Vinal,  Scituate. 
W.  W.,  Center  Bellingham. 
Cedric  Warren,  E.  Braintree. 
Isabella  Webb,  Scituate. 
Anna  Willis,  Delaware,  O. 
Inabelle  Woods,  Groton. 
Clara  Zeeb,  Middletown,  Ct. 


of  good  proportion,  harmony  of  line,  and  balance  of  mass,  had,  alas, 
too  often,  the  character  of  the  morning  dew !  The  most  vital  sort  of 
correlation  consists  in  grafting  knowledge  upon  previous  knowledge 
so  that  the  fruits  are  constantly  improving.  The  boy  who  learns  the 
table  of  three  in  the  primary  grades  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  it 
in  any  grade  thereafter,  and  he  who  has  once  learned  how  to  place  a 
drawing  well  on  a  sheet  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  thereafter  how 
to  do  it.     He  should  never  misplace  a  thing  again. 

The  next  work  will  be  better. 

The  addresses  are  still  incomplete.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  your 
name  and  place  of  residence ! 
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SCHCX)LROOM  WIT  CONTEST* 

AWARDS 
First  Prize  $50.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  3015  Washington  Ave,  Cairo,  111. 

Second  Prize  $35.00 

Miss  Grace  H.  Trefethen,  56  Washington  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

.Third  Prize  $25.00 

Miss  Lida  Crickard,  11  So.  Union  St.,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Fourth  Prize  $15.00 

Miss  Matilda  Miller,  713  Fifth  Ave.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Fifth  Prize  $10.00 

Miss  Idella  Seldis,  Eliot  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Five  Prizes  of  $5.00  each 

Miss  Florence  A.  Wentworth,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Miss  Pearl  Duchess  Westfall,  Spencer,  Ind. 

Miss  Laura  J.  Westcott,  Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Miss  Emma  H.  Gage,  20S  Broadway,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  E.  Willis,  28  Lester  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Forty  Prizes  of  $1.00  each 

Miss  Florence  E.  Bigelow,  Hjde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Isabelle  Roberts,  Gilbj,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Olive  A.  Wilson,  75  S.  Court  St.,  Athens,  O. 

Miss  Eliza  T.  Moses,  Monmouth,  111. 

Miss  M.  A.  Puinlj,  47  Park  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Newell,  10  Lowell  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Alhambra  Flojd,  Utica,  Minn. 

Miss  Adah  D.  Gibbon,  516  Spofford  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


•  Hundreds  of  examples  were  ruled  out  because  they  were  not  origrinal. 
They  had  previously  appeared  in  print  in  the  almanacs,  joke  books,  Sunday 
papers,  magazines,  etc. 
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Mi88  Ella  S.  Switzer,  Gilpin  Sdiool,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mi88  Alice  J.  Newton,  Whipple  School,  Port8niouth,  N.  H. 

Mi88  Lillian  Craig,  223  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hinkle,  Mason,  O. 

Mr.  Lr.  Parkinson,  114  E.  Colorado  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miss  Berta  Randabaugh,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Haley,  117  Summer  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Miss  B.  G.  Page,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Miss  Ella  V.  Ricker,  700  Carrollton  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Maud  H.  Millard,  108  S.  Oak  Park  W.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Miss  Emma  W.  Thomas,  411  State  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Miss  Winifred  H.  Edson,  Caneadea,  N.  Y. 

Miss  A.  Louise  Penneman,  10  Lowell  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Adelaide  L.  Herrick,  209  Dove  St.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  F.  0*Mullin,  Parrsboro,  Nova  Scotia. 

Miss  Eleanor  Golay,  19  N.  Warman  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Kate  D.  Peck,  16  Summer  St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Wead,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Miss  Margaret  Beattie,  Newport,  Ark. 

Miss  Florence  E.  de  Rochemont,  50  Tudor  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Phillips,  705  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Miss  A.  D.  Shaw,  72  School  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Chadbourne,  23  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Miss  Esther  L.  Patchen,  401  N.  Albany  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  M.  Thomas,  112  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Sibley,  86  Winthrop  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Murphy,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Hackett,  8  Lisle  St.,  East  Brain  tree,  Mass. 

Miss  Mabel  Brigham,  28  Church  St.,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Ford,  625  Portland  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Phillips,  705  York  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Miss  Laura  F.  Hollinshead,  1320  East  Second  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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THE  "  CRAYOLA  "  PRIZE  CONTEST 

The  variety  and  scope  of  the  work  submitted  justifies  the  claim 
that  all  the  effects  of  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Pastel  can  be  reproduced 
with  this  simple  and  inexpensive  medium. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prize  winners  : 

CLASS  ''A,"  DIVISION  I 

First  Prize  $50.00. 

G.  Laurence  Hirschberg,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prizes  $20.00  each. 

Philip  Lyford,  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Fred  A.  Demmler,  Allegheny  High  School,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Third  Prizes  $10.00  each. 

Stafford  Lelean  Jory,  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Carrie  G.  Gumm,  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Irene  Wilson,  Rockford  High  School,  Rockford,  111. 

Fourth  Prizes  $5.00  each. 

Caroline  M.  Field,  Public  School,  No.  140,  New  York. 
Ruth  H.  Houseley,  High  School,  Holjoke,  Mass. 
Valentine  Bourke,  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Eva  Olian,  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  111. 
Paul  S.  Aldajr,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fifth  Prizes  $2.00  each. 

Rubj  M.  Burroughs,  Lafayette  Public  School,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Grace  Miller,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Fern  Velzey,  Ishpeming  Public  School,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Lois  T.  Rice,  Newton  Public  School,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Bessie  Maloney,  Easthampton  Public  School,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Lily  Conrad,  Anaheim  Public  School,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
Thos.  Furlong,  Jr.,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Elsie  Lillian  Downing,  Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  M.  Smith,  Paterson  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Edmund  Woolrych,  Horace  Mann  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

One  box  Artist's  and  Designer's  <'  Crayola." 

Bessie  Humphrey,  St  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Urban  K.  Shay,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Dixon  Shaffer,  Claremont  Public  School,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Mabel  Staub,  4155  Germ.  Ave.,  Sta.  "R,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fred  Klie,  Hoboken  High  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Cordner  Howard  Smith,  Public  School,  Washington,  Ga. 

Helen  Goodman,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Ellen  Ericson,  Covington  High  School,  Covington,  Ind. 

Gaston  Balme,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vera  E.  Chapman,  Holyoke  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Frances  Duncombe,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Sadie  E.  Soule,  Fitchburg  High  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Nora  A.  Baird,  Paterson  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

I.  J.  Baradofsky,  332  League  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Harbeson*  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edith  Vandine,  Paterson  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Florence  Castiglione,  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Frances  Walker,  Durango,  Col. 

Jessie  Ballard,  Township  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Maud  Thomas,  414  Griswold  St.,  Elgin  111. 

Eric  Rushforth,  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Alfred  G.  Ablitzere,  463  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  Louise  Morrill,  Holyoke  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lena  Mary  Tatro,  Holyoke  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Julius  U.  Hofstetter,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLASS  *'A,"   DIVISION  II 

First  Prize  $50.00. 

Chas.  Casterlin,  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prizes  $20.00  each. 

Gladys  II.  Gridley,  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Ethel  Shelley.  Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Third  Prizes  $10.00  each. 

Lucy  F.  Cox,  Maiden  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Anna  Hunt,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Howard  M.  Oberlin,  Massillon  High  School,  Massillon,  O 

Fourth  Prizes  $5.00  each. 

Nathalie  Armstrong,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Elmer  Walther,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Justin  Weddell,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Donald  Frost,  Paterson  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Richard  J.  Herlihy,  High  School  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fifth  Prizes  $2.00  each. 

Oliver  Tope,  Township  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Antoinette  Horny,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Wolfe  Kohlman,  Hoboken  High  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Randolph  E.  Shisler,  Franklin  Cons.  School, 

Rope  Ferry  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ruth  Madeline  Bishop,  Appleton  St.  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Mary  Case,  Montclair  Public  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Thos.  J.  Conroy,  E.  Greenwich  Academy,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Ethel  Dodge,  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Mabel  C.  Jackson,  St.  Paul  Public  School,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Samuel  Board,  Montclair  Public  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

One  Box  Artist's  and  Designer's  "  Crayola." 

Helen  Smith,  Hoboken  High  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Ethel  Berndt,  Durango,  Colorado. 

Chas.  Frees,  Hoboken  High  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Henry  Scott,  Chaseville  School,  Webster,  Mass. 

Fulton  Stagg,  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Lucy  Braun,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bertha  Katharine  Budde,  Cleveland  H.  Sch.  of  Art,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mildred  Wright,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Lynn,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Olivette  McClenahan,  728  X.  2nd  St.,  DeMoines,  Iowa. 
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Howard  Nelson,  School  No.  26,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geraldine  Wjman,  Nojes  St.  School,  Evanston,  111. 

Howard  Webster  Adams,  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Paul  Entrican  Giesey,  Ella  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Wilkintburg,  Pa. 

Fannie  Feinberg,  Shurtleff,  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

H.  Carlton  Pierce,  214  Prospect  St.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Florence  Lake,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mildred  Joy  Craighead,  Maiden  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Sidney  Moise,  737  Whittier  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Gatjen,  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Walter  Hoerman,  Hoboken  High  School,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Edith  Sullivan,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe  Mich. 

Carl  G.  Werner,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mary  M.  Cox,  Maiden  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Clarence  Riker,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

CLASS  "  B,"  DIVISION  I 

First  Prize  $25.00. 

Frances  M.  Foy,  Township  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Second  Prizes  $10.00  each. 

Clyde  Anhier,  Longfellow  School,  Durango,  Col. 
George  Henry  Valerio,  Public  School,  E.  Everett,  Mass. 

Third  Prizes  $5.00  each. 

Melville  Keim,  H.  Felsenthal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Grant  D.  Wood,  Polk  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Agatha  Jones,  Landreth  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fourth  Prizes  $2.00  each. 

Percy  L.  Spaulding,  Hatherly  School,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 
J.  Barrett  Scarborough,  H.  Felsenthal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Marc  Waynick,  Longfellow  Public  School,  Durango,  Col. 
Hilda  Anderson,  H.  Felsenthal  School.  Chicago,  111. 
Howard  Smith,  Public  School,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Fifth  Prizes  $1.50  each. 

Nettie  Pape,  Public  School  No.  102,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dorothy  Alice  Perkins,  Longfellow  School,  Durango,  Col. 
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Jennie  A.  Wride,  Park  Public  School,  Durango,  Col. 
Norma  Sears,  H.  FeUenthal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Lucy  C.  Drake,  Centennial  School,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Donald  Daube,  H.  Felsenthal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Hazel  Marie  Arnold,  H.  FeUenthal  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Grace  Slack,  Bethel  High  School,  Bethel,  Conn. 
Eric  Johnson,  Ishpeming  Public  School,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Paul  Jakway,  Longfellow  School,  Durango,  Col. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

One  Box  Artist's  and  Designer's  Crayola. 

Gusty  Adrianson,  Park  Public  School,  Durango,  Col. 

Merle  Cady,  15th  Primary  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lulu  Wahler,  Durango,  Col. 

Marie  Viol,  Centennial  School,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Archie  Rushforth,  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Walter  Suplee,  Martha  Washington  Com.  Sch.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mellicent  Murray,  Noyes  St.  School,  Evanston,  111. 

De  Wayne  Loomis  France,  Grammar  School,  No.  45,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Isabel  Howell,  Noyes  St.  School,  Evanston,  111. 

Frances  Maxwell,  Hyde  Park  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Caroline  Cowan,  Rogers  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Gladys  Cummings,  Rogers  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Malcolm  Andrews,  Durango,  Col. 

Paul  Shrigley,  Coshocton,  O. 

Edward  McDonald,  Monroe  School,  Toledo,  O. 

Annie  Cecilie  Somdal,  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  111. 

J.  C.  Prewitt,  Shelby  Grad.  School,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

CLASS  '«  B,"  DIVISION  II 

First  Prize  $25.00. 

George  Sauthoff,  Madison,  Wis. 

Second  Prizes  $10.00  each. 

Beatrice  Deane,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Marie  Weil,  E.  4th  St.  Public  School,  Mansfield,  O. 
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Third  Prizes  $5.cx>  each. 

Helen  Skewes,  Noje«  St.  School,  Wilmette,  111. 

Clarence  Sanford,  Public  School  No.  102,  Brookljn,  N.  Y. 

Beulah  Ruth,  Crow  School,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

Fourth  Prizes  $2.00  each. 

Ruth  Brooks,  Fillmore  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Rhoda  L.  Gerwig,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Mamie  Chalker,  Crow  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Alice  Lettenejt  Maiden  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Helen  Sayre,  St.  Marj's  Academj,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Fifth  Prizes  $1.50  each. 

Willard  E.  Coburn,  Cold  Spring  School,  No.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
William  Johnson,  Wilkinsburg  Public  School,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Nina  Stillwell,  Meridian  Female  College,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Carl  P.  Himmellman,  Parkwood  School,  Cleyeland,  O. 
Gertrude  Luckhaus,  Crow  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Annette  Lura  Brown,  Jackson  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Helen  F.  McCall,  Horace  Mann  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rebekah  Barr,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Ina  Ames  Oliver,  Franklin  School,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Margaret  Uhl,  Hoboken  German  School  No.  8,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

One  Box  Artist's  and  Designer's  "  Crayola." 

Marjorie  Evans,  School  No.  139,  Flatbush,  L.  I. 
Eva  Hailing,,  Longfellow  School,  Durango,  Col. 
Dennis  J.  Sullivan,  Mittineague,  Mass. 
Grace  E.  Lyon,  Greenwich  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Gladjs  C.  Curtis,  Jackson  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Mary  Falconer,  Archibald  St.  School,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ruth  Oram,  St.  Mary*s  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Loretta  Hoffman,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Marjorie  Barber,  Elin  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Ruth  M.  Clauder,  Lincoln  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Geo.  Waterous,  Noyes  St.  School,  Evanston,  111. 
Aleida  Vandermeer,  Central  H.  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Emma  Kula,  523  **  F"  West,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Katharine  Bormath,  Ursuline  Convent,  Tiffin,  O. 
Enid  M.  Randall,  Elmwood  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Helen  J.  Gibbons,  Public  School  No.  102,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mary  Rampe,  Glandorf  Public  School,  Glandorf,  O. 

CLASS  "  B/'  DIVISION  III 
First  Prize  $10.00. 

Stanley  Maresh,  Crete  City  Schools,  Crete,  Neb. 

Second  Prize  $7.50. 

Cleo  Lillis  Massena,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Marion,  Ind. 

Third  Prize  $5.00. 

Goldie  Vesey,  Holland  High  School,  Holland,  O. 
Fourth  Prize  $2.50. 

Bernice  DeNiord,  257  W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

One  Box  Artist's  and  Designer's  ''Crayola." 

Charles  Fiske,  Grammar  School,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Willard  F.  Jones,  1123  Hampton  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Frank  Gaines,  138  E.  Rose  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Lloyd  Schmook,  Home  Ave,  Mansfleld,  O. 

L.  Ellsworth  Snow,  245  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Teresa  Phillips,  Ursuline  Convent,  Tiffin,  O. 

Grctchen  Heifer,  Grammar  School,  No.  2,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fred  Moe,  95  Clarkson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (?) 

Clara  Shultz,  Ursuline  Convent,  Tiffin,  O. 

Natalie  Pohle,  58  Forest  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Amelia  Schierloh,  Glandorf,  O. 

Mable  Pennington,  Beresford  Public  School,  Beresford,  S.  Dak. 

Hazel  Massa,  Henry  St.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Glenn  S.  Reeves,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Mary  Louise  Hughel,  53  Duffield  Ave.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Pascal  Kidder  Whelpton,  203  Bryant  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Jurj  considered  drawings  from  thirtj-seven  states  and  Canada 
with  much  interest,  and  were  impressed  with  the  broad  scope  of  the 
subjects  and  the  results  obtained.  The  drawings  were  examined  with 
the  greatest  care  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all  the  phases  of  the  work 
represented. 

The  best  examples  were  along  the  lines  of  appearance  drawing 
though  there  was  some  lack  of  truthful  expression  of  plant  forms. 
A  few  of  the  results  were  evidentlj  drawn  partly  from  the  object  and 
partly  from  imagination.  The  weakest  sheets  were  those  in  design, 
particularly  where  there  was  any  idea  of  function  to  be  expressed. 

In  many  of  the  drawings  there  was  an  evident  use  of  the  treat- 
ment applied  to  other  mediums  instead  of  a  frank  endeavor  to  develop 
the  varied  possibilities  of  Crayola.  This,  like  any  other  medium,  has 
its  possibilities  of  expression  requiring  a  particular  treatment  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effects. 

The  talent  and  ability  shown  in  some  of  the  work  submitted 
reflected  credit  upon  the  contestants  and  their  teachers,  and  in  several 
cases  the  best  drawings  were  so  nearly  equal  in  excellence  that  it  was 
difficult  to  give  a  preference.  This  was  true  in  the  instance  of  the 
award  of  first  prize  in  Class  **A/'  Division  I,  where  the  still  life 
drawing  of  jug  and  radishes  was,  in  its  field,  as  execellent  as  the 
landscape  receiving  first  award. 

The  Jury  requests  that  this  still  life,  though  awarded  a  second 
prize,  be  reproduced  in  color  with  the  first  prizes  that  it  may  be  seen 
by  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and  Teachers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

(Signed)  Walter  Sargent 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons 
Frank  Forrest  Frederick 
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SUMMER  SCHCX)LS 
A  New  Summer  School  of  Design 

will  be  conducted  this  year  in 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA.  JUNE  19  to  JULY  19. 
It  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  Handicraft  Guild,  an 
organization  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  school 
teachers  wishing  private  instruction  in  design  and  handwork 
and  of  the  art  craftsmen  wishing  to  find  a  market  for  their 
work.  The  summer  school  is  to  deal  with  design  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  crafts,  and  all  students  will  be  expected  to  take 
work  in  a  craft  and  they  may  choose  two.  The  directors  of  the 
school  are  Mrs.  Mary  Linton  Bookwalter,  who  is  also  director 
of  the  guild,  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts,  supervisor  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  Miss  Florence  Wales, 
assistant  supervisor.  The  course  in  design,  which  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  instruction,  will  be  given  by  Ernest  A.  Batchel- 
der,  instructor  in  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  and  author  of 
**The  Principles  of  Design,"  a  recent  work  which  has  been 
found  very  valuable  by  both  teachers  and  art  students.  The 
craft  instructors  include  James  H.  Winn  of  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, who  will  have  the  work  in  metal  and  jewelry;  Miss 
Florence  B.  Willets  of  the  Art  Institute  and  Miss  Grace  Kiess 
of  the  Handicraft  Guild,  in  pottery ;  Miss  Nelbert  Murphy  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  public  schools,  in  leather;  and  J.  E.Painer, 
supervisor  of  manual  training  in  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools,  in  wood  work. 

Alfred   University   Summer   School  of   Pottery 

4L  Ideal  location  among  the  high  hills,  airy  class  rooms,  every 

convenience    for    work,    competent    instructors,    enthusiastic 

classes,  good  board  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  F.  Binns,  Director,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

BRADLEY    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE 

PEORIA,   ILLINOIS 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND   DOMESTIC   ECONOMY 

Summer  School  July  5  to  August  9 

4^  Ten  Full  Credit  Courses.    Elementary  courses  in  Drawing, 

Wood-working,    Metal-working,   Sewing  and  Cooking.      Ad- 
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vanced  courses  in  Dressmaking,   Furniture  Construction,  Ap- 
plied Design,  Pattern-making  and  Macliine  Construction. 
^  Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Elementary  Schools.    Work  in 
Weaving,  Basketrjr,  Modeling,  Cardboard  Construction,  Bent- 
iron  Work,  Knife  Work. 

^  A  Lecture  Course  on  the  Organization  of  Manual  Training. 
History,  Courses,  Equipment,  Management,  etc. 

Write  for  Circular.     Charles  A.  Bennett,  Director 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

July  Fifth  to  August  Fifteenth 
4^  Among  the  Seventy  Courses  offered,  Nine  are  of  especial 
interest  to  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  and  manual  arts. 
Theory  of  Pure  Design,  one  course,  under  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross 
Drawing  and  Painting,  one  course,  under  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross 
Architecture,   three  courses,  under  Prof.  H.  Langford  Warren, 

and  Mr.  Walter  Dana  Swan 
Shopwork,  four  courses,  under  Mr.  Stephen  Edgar  Whiting 
4LThe   equipment, —  classrooms,    laboratories,    libraries,   mu- 
seums, etc. —  is  unrivalled. 

Descriptive  Announcement  upon  application 
J.    L.   Love,    i6  University    Hall,    Cambridge,    Massachusetts 

NEWCOMB   COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Term  of  six  weeks,  beginning  July  3d. 
4L  Courses   in    Nature   Drawing,  Model  and  Object   Drawing, 
Outdoor  Sketching,  Drawing   from    the   Figure,    Perspective, 
Composition,  and  Design. 

4L  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Pencil,  Water  Colors,  and  the 
new  Solid  Oil  Colors. 

Write  for  announcement  and  terms. 

William  Woodward,  Principal. 

Ogunquit    Summer    School,     Ogunquit,     Maine 

4L  Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure 

and   Marines.     Special   emphasis   upon    pencil    handling   with 

reference  to  public  school  work.      Charles  Herbert  Woodbury. 

Six  weeks,  beginning  July  4. 

For  terms  address  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Patterson, 

Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 
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Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics   Institute 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  July  6  to  August  3,  1905^ 

MANUAL  TRAINING,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
Send  for  Circulars.     55  Plymouth   Avenue,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 

STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL 

GREELY,  COLORADO 
SUMMER  SESSION,  SIX  WEEKS,  BEGINNING  JUNE  13 
41  Courses   in    Drawing,   Painting   and  Design,    in  Basketrj, 
Weaving,  Wood-work  and  other  forms  of  the  manual  arts. 
4^ Tuition  free  to  citizens  of  Colorado. 

Full  particulars  upon  application. 
Address   Z.  X.  Snyder,  President,   Greely,   Colorado 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

UNIVERSITY  OP  TENNESSEE         Knoxville,  Tenn. 

4LThis  largest  summer  school  for  teachers  in  the  country 
offers  courses  for  supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  all  grades  of  elementary  and  high  schools. 
41  DRAWING  AND  ART,  including  nature  drawing,  design, 
composition,  model  and  object  drawing,  constructive  work. 
Lectures  on  history  of  art. 

Q.  MANUAL  TRAINING,  including  weaving,  raffia,  basketry, 
sewing,  sloyd,  Venetian  iron  work,  shop  work,  and  wood. 

INSTRUCTORS 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY,  forracrljr  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of  Massachusetts  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  and  now 
editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  MR.  FRED  H.  DANIELS,  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.  DR.  D.  R.  AUGSBURG. 
MISS  ELIZABETH  M.  GETZ,  formerly  editor  of  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  Journal,  and  now  supervisor  of  drawing  in  schools  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  MRS.  TERESA  M.  JOHNSON,  formerly  assistant  editor  of 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Journal.  EDWIN  WILEY,  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAMMEL,  supervisor  of 
manual  training.  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
MR.  F.  M.  M.  RICHARDSON,  instructor  in  wood  work.  University  of 
Tennessee.  MISS  ANNA  M.  COOLEY,  instructor  in  manual  traimng, 
Teachers  College.  ColumbU  University.  MISS  AMANDA  STOLTZFUS, 
former  instructor  in  manual  training,  department  of  education,  Univer< 
sity  of  Tennessee. 

SIX  WEEKS  BEGINNING  JUNE  20.        TUITION  FREE 

Registration  fee,  $6.00 
Address   P.   P.    Claxton,    Superintendent,   Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

FIVE  TO  TWELVE   WEEKS  BEGINNING  JULY  THIRD 

ADULT  CLASSES  JUVENILE  CLASSES 

4^  Academic  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Normal  Art 
Courses  and  Methods.  Potterj,  Ceramics,  Metal  Work,  Dec- 
orative Design. 

UNUSUAL   ADVANTAGES 

Art  Institute  Collections.    Ryerson  Library. 

On  the  Lake  Front.  $io  to  $25. 

Address  Ralph  Holmes,  Registrar,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  COGGESHALL  CAMP, 

at  Lanesville   (Cape   Ann),   Massachusetts, 
Combines  a  health-giving  out-of-door  life  with   refined   sur- 
roundings, and  full  instruction  in  Oil,  Water  Color,  and  Pencil. 
Terms  include  board,  room,  and  all  tuition  in  the  sketching 
classes.    Address 

John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


The  Mystic  Summer  School  of  Art 

July  15  to  September  15,  1905 
41  Classes  for  men  and  women,  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Pastels, 
and  Black-and-white.     Work  in  studios  and  out  of  doors,  with 
opportunites  for  animal  painting.     Informal  talks  on  Composi- 
tion and  the  securing  of  out-door  effects. 

Instructor,  Henry  R.  Poore, 
PennsylTania  Academy  of  Pine  Art,  author  of  Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures,  and  Figure  Composition. 

Tuition,  $15  per  month. 

Manager,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Richardson,  Mystic,  Conn. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DECORATIVE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

Is  nearing  the  completion  of  the  work  for  the  year.  Several  students 
will  make  the  BuropMia  trip  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Nor- 
mal Art  Course,  with  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Chase,  painting  with  him  in  Spain 
during  the  summer  and  taking  in  Rome.  Paris  and  London  on  the  return 
trip.  C*Certiflcate5  and  Diplomas  will  be  taken  by  regular  students 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  school 
having  been  incorporated  the  past  year.    CThe  yearly  exhibit  will  be 
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made  at  the  regular  studios,  76  West  S5th  St.  and  also  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Art.  57  West  57th  St.  C  The  School  is  aff lllatad  with  the  New 
York  School  of  Art,  forming  its  department  for  professional  training  io 
Normal  Art  and  Trade  Design  work  and  in  Costume  Design.  C  By  in- 
Titation  of  Miss  Eleanor  Hewitt  of  the  Cooper  Museum,  a  small  special 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  school  will  be  made  at  Cooper  Union  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  reception  the  first  of  June.  (See  Advertisement.) 


Combine  your  summer  outing  with  profitable 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

At  Old  Port  Sherman  on  Lake  Michigan  offers  an  opportunity. 

4^  Competent  instructors  who  are  artists  and  craftsmen  and  who 
know  the  requirements  of  teachers  will  have  classes  in  Compo- 
sition, and  a  half-dozen  different  phases  of  Applied  Design,  in 
Out  Door  Sketching  and  Painting. 

Second  Season  Send  for  Circulars 

Address  E.  A.  Bending,  Port  Sherman  Shops,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


The  Thomas  Normal  Training  School 

Among  the  topics  of  instruction  are : 

Clay  Modeling  Blackboard  Sketching 
Industrial  Work  Nature  Studies 

Knife,  Bench  and  Lathe  Work  Color  and  Brush  Work 

Venetian  Iron,  Sheet  Metal  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade 

Domestic  Science  and  Art  Composition  and  Design 

History  of   Art 

For  terms  apply  to  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Director 
550  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

tL  Seventy- five  Courses.  Among  which  are  courses  in  :  Letter- 
ing, Projections,  Working  Drawings,  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Manual  Training  (Theory,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Practice, ) 
and  Shop  Work. 

Complete  University  equipment.  Excellent  rooms  and  board. 
Address  Thomas   Arkle  Clark,    Director,    Urbana,  Illinois. 
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